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PART I 


CHAPTER I 
GOSSIP 


Oxip Columbus sat on the edge of his ferry-boat and basked 
sulkily in the sunshine. A blue jersey covered his shell- 
back, and he wore a ragged beard to keep his chest warm. 
His face was dark red and lined like the trunk of a pine. 
His eyes were no more than a rusty glimmer between their 
wrinkled lids. They were very watery and screwed up as 
though perpetually striving to see through fog. His 
mouth sagged inwards over gums long since toothless, 
He wore a cap always—indoors and out, and even in bed— 
so it was reasonable to suppose that his scalp was less 
fertile than his chin in the matter of hair-growth. An 
ancient scarf which had once been yellow met the cap 
at the back, concealing all deficiencies in that quarter. 
In front, a single tuft of grey hair pushed itself forward 
with aggressive insistence, as if determined to refute 
any suspicion of barrenness under the cap, though his 
grand-daughter, Belinda Quale, had been heard to express 
the opinion that that was “all part and parcel’’ with the 
cap. But Belinda, though young and—in the eyes of 
many of the inhabitants of the little fishing-port of Beam 
—quite attractive, had no particular reason for venerating 
her ageing forebear. He had merely tolerated her in his 
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home as the undesired offspring of his dead daughter 
until such time as she had been in a position to provide 
for herself. Neither had ever entertained the most 
elementary affection for the other, and whenever the 
old man appeared at the bar of The Black Swan for his 
pint—or so—of beer, he invariably asserted his irrefutable 
conviction that Belinda was ‘‘going to the bad, same as her 
mother afore her’’. 

He had never recovered from her mother’s downfall. 
He had been fond of her, and her shame and subsequent 
death had changed Old Columbus from a jolly old hearty 
to a confirmed misanthropist. He had made grudging 
provision for the child, but he had never professed the 
slightest interest in her. Her father was still a matter 
of conjecture at Beam. Luckily for him, she had “‘taken 
after’’ the Quale family in looks, and the finger of sus- 
picion pointed impartially in so many directions that, as 
Belinda said, it had come to be a case of “least said, 
soonest mended’’. She herself, at any rate, had more 
important things to see about. There was a good deal 
of Old Columbus in her composition, and—as she had also 
been heard to remark—it would need to be a clever man 
that would ever catch her napping. 

Asa matter of fact, she never ‘“‘napped’’, which was the 
reason for her indisputable success as barmaid of The 
Black Swan. She had the whole establishment neatly 
docketed and pigeon-holed, from Joe Muster, the impos- 
sibly stout landlord, and Sophy, his rather dilapidated 
wife, to ‘‘that young scum’’ Micky Stark, who was half- 
witted and only fit to clean boots and run errands at five 
shillings a week, though some years older than herself. 
She had a decidedly soft spot in her heart for Micky, 
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in spite of the fact that she kept him under such firm con- 
trol, and no one was ever permitted to make fun of him 
in her presence. 

“‘Fair’s fair,’’ said Belinda to the fun-makers. ‘‘You 
go and look in the glass, and if youdon’t see anything 
funny there, well, for goodness’ sake, stop your 
cackling !”’ 

Needless to say, Micky adored Belinda. 

She had not much time for him, however, her life 
being as full as that of any Mayfair hostess. Though 
domiciled at The Black Swan, she still kept a managing 
eye on the little fisher-hut near the ferry-quay where she 
had first seen the light. Habit or sense of duty forbade 
her to leave its ancient occupant entirely to his own de- 
vices. Possibly some inherited instinct of ownership also 
actuated her, for she ‘‘couldn’t abide to see the place left 
all of a muck’’. 

Without payment and conspicuously without thanks, 
she kept the dwelling of Old Columbus in a state of com- 
parative cleanliness. It was at least on a level with a 
decently maintained pigsty, and with that she was obliged 
to be content. Her visits had to be timed in the owner’s 
absence, for he cursed her for her interference if ever he 
found her there. Her employment at The Black Swan 
was a standing grievance with him in spite of the fact 
that he had no use for her in his own home. 

“You get back to your devil’s kitchen !’’ he would 
growl, if he ever came upon her, and Belinda would retire 
with a saucy laugh and toss of her head. She knew her 
own worth, and the old man’s prejudice made no shadow 
of difference to her. 

She also knew that when he sat on the edge of his ferry- 
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boat in the sunshine he deliberately kept his head turned 
away from the hut to avoid the exasperation of seeing her 
come and go. It was only now and then that he could not 
resist the temptation to assert himself. After all, he was 
cock of his own roost, such as it was. 

The demand for the ferry-boat was not what it had 
been. A toll-bridge, to which Old Columbus could never 
refer in polite language, had been built recently half a 
mile up the river, and the cracked bell on the far side only 
rang occasionally now to summon the ferry-boat to fetch 
a passenger across the channel. Perhaps it was as well, 
for his arms were growing stiff and they did not pull as 
strongly as of yore. He would have had to consider taking 
a partner if he had been called upon as often as in earlier 
days, and that would have been a hard matter, for he 
was convinced that no one knew the currents and vagaries 
of tide and river as he did. 

Of course there were others who made the perilous 
passage and had not so far come to grief—Reuben Stark 
for one, uncle of Belinda’s protégé, who lived in a curious 
little house somewhat higher up the quay which he had 
bought on his retirement from the skippership of a small 
coastal cargo-steamer which had been named The Honey- 
ball. It had always been Captain Stark’s firm intention 
to purchase a farm in the country when his seafaring days 
should be over, but when the time actually came his 
dream resolved itself into this whitewashed cottage on the 
shore, and fancy would carry him no further. So he 
firmly dubbed it “‘Honeyball Farm’’, and kept a few 
chickens in a shed with a wire run at one end to support 
the illusion. 

Honeyball Farm was practically built upon the shingle 
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and possessed no garden whatsoever. It abutted on to the 
road close to The Black Swan, but every one of its windows 
looked out tosea. It had once been used as a coastguard- 
station, though its origin dated back many years beyond 
that, and there was a semi-circular glass observatory at 
the sea-most end which was the joy of Reuben Stark’s 
existence. From it he could observe practically all the 
doings of the neighbourhood, both on sea and shore, with 
cynical accuracy. He spent a good deal of time in this 
spy-hole. 

He was also the fortunate possessor of a boat with an 
outboard motor which Old Columbus viewed with the 
deepest disdain, and in this cheery little craft he—or 
Peter Prawle, his erstwhile mate, who now with his wife 
kept house for him—would often buzz across the river to 
exchange civilities with better-class friends on the other 
side. 

For Captain Stark very naturally held himself to be 
somewhat above the fisher-folk of the district. He was 
quite willing to consort with them with a certain amount 
of reserve, but his real interests lay among the master- 
mariners whose craft came and went in the little harbour 
just beyond the river-mouth. These were many of them 
old friends and equals, and he was in his element with 
them. 

Yet even in their society he was a stern and forthright 
man, announcing his opinions with dogmatic precision 
and maintaining his own beliefs with a resolution that 
never swerved. 

In his own sphere he brooked opposition from none, 
ruling his home as he had once ruled his cargo-boat, with 
uncompromising autocracy. Peter Prawle, his bluff 
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henchman, was the channel by which his curt orders or 
complaints were conveyed to the mainspring of the 
establishment—Peter’s wife, Emily, a boneless shadow of 
a woman who moved with stealth and whose uncertain 
eyes had a strained look as though they perpetually 
peered round corners. There was something distinctly 
uncanny about Emily. Her capacity for work was almost 
supernatural, She cooked, cleaned, set in order, washed 
and mended for the two men and Micky without cessation. 
Peter did the shopping, and looked after the chickens and 
the boat. . 

The “‘skipper’’ did everything else, as he would have 
phrased it, though none but himself could have said 
of what that consisted. The household was run upon 
lines of the strictest economy. Only two meals a day were 
officially recognized, served at eight in the morning and 
seven at night, and certainly Emily Prawle did not look as 
if she partook of either. Her husband was different. He 
occasionally had ‘“‘a bite of something’’ in between times, 
and Micky fortunately fed at The Black Swan; but the 
skipper rigidly adhered to his own rule, so far as solids 
were concerned, and the housekeeping budget was kept 
at a consistently low level in consequence. What he 
spent at The Black Swan or at the more pretentious 
hostelry known as The Crown and Sceptre on the other 
side of the river was no one’s business but his own. 

Old Columbus had his own ideas upon the subject, 
but nobody bothered to listen to him. He was regarded 
as being almost as obsolete as the old boat on which he was 
wont to sit basking in the sunshine, listening with a 
grumbling sort of admiration to the whistling of Rolfe 
Britton—the young man from nowhere who lived in the 
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dainty white motor-boat that had her moorings at the 
very end of the quay. 

Old Columbus did not like him naturally, because 
anything in the shape of motors was accursed in his 
estimation, and it was against his principles to like any- 
body in any case. But the flute-like whistle was undeni- 
ably a pleasant sound, and he generally turned his better 
ear towards it. 

Rolfe Britton was a musician who knew how to make 
the most of his art ; but like a good many artists he had 
spells during which his talent held no appeal for him, 
and he never whistled in gloomy weather. At such times 
he smoked a pipe perpetually which he fed with coarse 
black tobacco, his brown face hard and sombre. 

They called him the Dane in the fishing-village of 
Beam, in spite of his name, for he was obviously no native 
of that district. His short-cropped hair was a deep red- 
gold, and he had thick brows and lashes of the same colour. 
His eyes were startlingly blue and curiously intent—true 
sailor’s eyes, with something of the pirate in them also. 
He was not tall, but he had a breadth of chest and strength 
of arm that placed him above the average for power. His 
mouth and nose were brief and rather relentless, but he 
had a smile as sudden and as startling as his eyes. It 
would appear in moments when it was least expected, 
and the fishermen would often never know what had 
provoked it. 

He had literally, it seemed, come from nowhere some 
six months back, and his white motor-boat—the Circe— 
had had a sheltered berth just round the corner of the 
fishing-quay ever since. During the summer holidays he 
had done good business with her, for Beam had its tourist 
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side, and the Circe with her trim little dinghy was an 
attractive craft and much in demand for cruises along the 
shore. 

Rolfe Britton with his white yachting-cap and dare- 
devil eyes was attractive also, and even on rough days he 
was seldom left idle. His charges were on the high side, 
but his popularity outweighed that fact. He was so sure 
of himself and his boat that people took both at his own 
valuation and considered themselves lucky to secure an 
hour on board. In the busy season he had been booked 
up for days ahead, and he had often received more than 
he had asked for when he had brought his passengers 
back to the quay. 

Reuben Stark from the observatory of Honeyball 
Farm watched the young man’s comings and goings with 
a curious mixture of admiration and suspicion. He was 
bound to confess that Rolfe Britton possessed the gift of 
good seamanship, but the Viking side of the young man 
did not appealto him. He regarded him as something of a 
freebooter and was inclined to consider that Britton took 
more than his fair share from the visitors. 

Rolfe on his side cared nought for what anybody 
thought. While friendly to all who seemed disposed to 
be friendly with him, he maintained a reserve with regard 
to his own affairs which no one ever penetrated, and any 
curiosity on the part of Captain Stark he treated with 
supreme indifference. 

He had been the subject of a certain amount of specula- 
tion at one time, but the inhabitants of Beam were used 
to him now. The lads of the district had learnt that he 
could hold his own with a good deal to spare in a scuffle. 
and as a swimmer he could beat them all. 
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Belinda called him a “tough’’, but she liked him 
notwithstanding. In fact, her feeling might have ripened 
into something warmer had he taken the slightest trouble 
to cultivate it. But he did not. He was not a very 
frequent visitor at The Black Swan, and when they did 
meet he was bluntly impervious to any feminine attrac- 
tions which she might display. 

At the same time he was capable of admiring the 
spirit which prompted her to keep her old grandfather’s 
shack in some sort of order, and, chancing to pass on the 
present occasion when Old Columbus, tired of his basking, 
had come in unexpectedly to wreak a very bad temper 
upon her because she had spent a little longer than usual 
over her job, he deliberately stopped and waited for her 
till she emerged carrying a promiscuous bundle destined 
for the wash-tub at The Black Swan. 

Her defiant laughter died down at sight of the champion 
awaiting her near the doorstep. She gave vent to the 
speech which in the presence of her aged relative would 
have been sheer waste of time. 

“Dirty old hog!’’ she said, with a toss of her dust- 
coloured head. ‘‘He’d wallow in the mire year in year 
out if it wasn’t for me.”’ 

“Why d’you bother about him ?”’ said Rolfe, eying 
the unsavoury bundle under her arm as if debating 
with himself as to whether he ought to relieve her 
of it. 

She gave him a look out of her rather shallow light 
eyes. “Well, wouldn’t you—if he was your grandfather ?”’ 
she retorted. 

Rolfe decided to leave the bundle where it belonged 


and took a good pull at his pipe before he said, ‘‘Relations 
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aren’t much in my line. If they wanted to wallow, I 
suppose I’d let ’em.”’ 

“Not if you lived almost next door to ’em, you 
wouldn’t,’’ the girl maintained, still somewhat heated 
after her encounter. ““Why, if I was to leave him alone, 
he’d be having the insanitary man after him. And that’d 
mean the asylum—if it wasn’t the workhouse.’’ 

“And why not ?’’ said Rolfe, exhaling a long trail of 
smoke. “‘It’d be good enough for him, wouldn’t it ?”’ 

‘“‘And what of me ?’’ demanded Belinda, affronted. 
“Think I’m the sort of girl to be dragged in the gutter at 
the heels of a dirty old beast like that just because he 
chances to be my grandfather ?”’ 

“I should disown him,’’ said Rolfe bluntly. “Tell 
everybody you've finished with him and cut him 
out.”’ 

“Couldn’t do that,’’ rejoined Belinda, brief and 
decisive. “I was born in that cottage. It’ll be mine some 
day, and the boat too—such as they are.”’ 

“But you'll never live there,’’ said Rolfe. 

“Can’t say,’ said Belinda shrewdly. “If I was to 
marry and anything was to happen to him, I might.’’ 

“Not you !’’ said Rolfe. ‘Old Joe Muster would see 
to that. He’s no fool.’’ 

‘““Hope I’m not either,’’ snapped Belinda, still some- 
what ruffled, though her natural good humour was begin- 
ning to return. “Joe Muster and Sophy don’t mean 
anything to me—except a living.”’ 

“Which is mainly what you mean to them,”’ said Rolfe. 
“The Black Swan wouldn’t be much of a draw if you 
chucked it.”’ 

Belinda tossed her head again, but this time with a 
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hint of coquetry. “Ho! Thank you, Mr. Britton! Not 
that it often draws you, I must say !”’ 

“It takes a good deal to draw me,”’ said Rolfe, smiling 
with the unoccupied corner of his mouth. “Besides, I’ve 
got other fish tofry. The old tub wants a lot of painting.”’ 

“Oh, is that what you’re doing ?’’ Belinda was inter- 
ested. ‘‘But your—Circe—is the smartest boat anywhere 
round here as it is. Even Captain Stark says that.’ 

“Does he ? Kind of him !’’ commented Rolfe. 

“Not he!’’ said Belinda. ‘“‘He’s never been kind to 
anyone yet—a stingy old curmudgeon! They say he’s 
got a fortune wrapped up somewhere in that ramshackle 
old place of his.’’ 

Rolfe’s cynicism deepened. “I wouldn’t give a tanner 
for the lot. Where’d it come from, anyway ?” 

“That I can’t say,’’ said Belinda. “But I know this 
much. He’s mighty particular about keeping all his dust- 
holes locked up, and that Emily Prawle with her prying 
squint don’t get very far. Why, she didn’t even know 
about the daughter till old Stark sprung it on ’em.”’ 

“Whose daughter ?’’ enquired Rolfe idly. 

“Whose daughter! Why, his, to be sure—Captain 
Stark’s! Didn’t you know he’d got a daughter ?’’ 
questioned Belinda in high disdain at his ignorance. “I 
thought everybody knew that much. His wife left him, 
you see, and small blame to her! And then she died, and 
the child was brought up in an orphanage or something. 
Anyhow, she’s finished now, and he’s got to look after 
her. Funny sort of father he’ll make. I’d sooner have 
Old Columbus myself, that I would.”’ . 

Rolfe’s flagging interest had reviveda little. He glanced 
in the direction of Honeyball Farm, whose whitewashed 
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walls had a misleading air of cheeriness from that distance. 
“Oh! So he’s got a kid, has he ?’’ he said. 

Belinda nodded vigorously, and tossed back her short 
hair again with a scornful gesture. ‘‘And if she takes 
after him, she’s no beauty,’’ she remarked. ‘‘She’ll lead 
a dog’s life with old Stark and the Prawles. It’s to be 
hoped for her own sake that she’s got a will of her own, 
or they’ll roll her out flat among ’em. Reuben Stark’s 
a tyrant all right, if ever I’ve seen one. That young 
Micky is terrified of him. Why, he lays about the boy if 
he so much as opens his mouth.’’ 

“Not surprised,’’ observed Rolfe. ‘‘He’s a mischievous 
young devil, ready to play monkey tricks with any 
machinery he comes near.”’ 

“Well, any boy’ll do that,’ maintained Belinda, 
swift to defend her protégé. “‘He’s no worse than any 
of the rest—a deal better in some respects. He just wants 
to be treated decently, that’s all.”’ 

“Oh, we all want that,’’ commented Rolfe drily. “Let's 
hope Stark’s girl will get it !’’ 

“Tf hoping’s any good,’’ amended Belinda. ‘‘There’s 
more devil than man about him, if youask me. I wouldn't 
be beholden to Captain Stark—not for five minutes, I 
wouldn’t. He’s a bad man—that.”’ 

Rolfe turned disconcertingly and grinned at her. 
“So you're a judge of bad men, are you ?”’ he said. 

She gave him a withering look in reply and hitched her 
bundle more firmly under her arm. “I know the good 
from the bad, Mr. Britton,’’ she retorted smartly. ‘“‘And 
now, if you’ve no objection, I’ll step along, for I’ve no 
time for loafing.”’ 

Rolfe raised no objection whatever, nor did he appear 
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to resent the implication. Scarcely indeed did he seem to 
notice the fact that she had left him. With the utmost 
indifference he pursued his lounging course alone, while 
Belinda ‘‘stepped along’’ briskly towards The Black Swan, 
her energetic gait proclaiming the fact that she had scant 
leisure to spend in gossiping even with so Pieccar ante a 
companion as Rolfe Britton the Dane. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL 


CAPTAIN REUBEN STARK sat in his observatory at 
Honeyball Farm and peered out to sea through a small 
telescope. His iron-grey hair and iron-grey brows had a 
bristling, formidable appearance. He had a habit of 
writhing his lips when in any sort of perplexity or doubt, 
or if he were anticipating a difficult situation, which did 
not add to the general attractiveness of his appearance. 
His eyes were almost black and so deep-set that they were 
only visible as glinting possibilities, like pebbles at the 
bottom of a pool. Their expression was quite enigmatica 
at all times, as if they deliberately and of set intent held 
all the world at bay. 

It was a misty day in the middle of October, and the 
sea was very calm. He always began his observations by 
searching the horizon, but finding nothing of interest 
there he transferred his attention from his telescope to 
things nearer at hand. He saw and watched the two 
figures of Belinda and Rolfe until they parted. He also 
saw Old Columbus emerge grumpily from his newly-set- 
in-order abode and plunge back over the shingle to resume 
his contemplative position on the edge of his boat. Then 


he searched the foreshore without discovering anything 
22 
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of interest, and, with a final glance through his telescope, 
he leaned back in his ancient basket-chair and blinked up 
at the soft blue of the sky above him. 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon and his leisure was 
drawing toanend. He hada job in front of him for which, 
to judge by the sour twitching of his lips, he had small 
relish. The tide was nearly full, but so calm was the sea 
that its wash was scarcely audible. His boat with the 
outboard motor—the Skylark—was on the shingle just 
above the reach of the water, ready to be pushed off at 
practically a moment’s notice. Turning his head on the 
greasy, threadbare cushion, he could see her from where 
he sat. 

In fact, she was seldom out of his sight. He watched 
over her somewhat like an old yard-dog waiting to spring 
up and challenge any who should approach too near. 
Peter Prawle was the only person who was ever allowed to 
handle her besides himself. 

Even while he leaned there with his narrow eyes upon 
her, Peter made his lounging appearance from a side-door, 
and went rolling down with his sailor’s gait to ensure that 
she was all in order to make the voyage across the channel 
to the harbour-quay. 

It was a mere formality. She always was in order, 
and there were yet ten minutes before she need take the 
water ; but Peter served a grim master, and he liked to 
be on the safe side. Besides, he enjoyed fussing about the 
Skylark. He was fond of her. And the sight of Old Chris- 
topher and his ancient boat in the distance always added 
zest to his enjoyment. Though the Skylark could not 
hope to compete with the Circe, she was at least a good 
many points up on the antiquated ferry-tub. 
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He did not expect Captain Stark to make his appear- 
ance until the exact moment for departure arrived, but in 
this anticipation he was for once mistaken. Scarcely 
two minutes had passed before the banging of a door and 
the crunch of feet on the shingle warned him of the ex- 
master-mariner’s approach. 

He glanced up from applying an oily rag to the motor, 
and he saw that Reuben’s face was drawn in a heavy 
scowl. 

“‘Here! Leave that !’’ ordered Reuben. “I’m going 
to start.”’ 

“Full early, captain,’ 
stand by. 

““*Snot early,’ retorted Reuben. “I'll go when I 
think I will, Come on! Shove her in!” 

They shoved in concert, and the boat scraped down the 
brief space of shingle into the glassy ripples. 

The scowl remained upon the captain’s face as he 
boarded her, and he spat truculently at a wasp that 
seemed bent upon securing a free passage. 

Peter stood in the water in his sea-boots until the boat 
was fairly afloat and the motor started, then he splashed 
ashore and turned to watch his charge go hammering out 
into the eddying currents of the estuary with her stern- 
faced master guiding her. There was a touch of wistfulness 
in his regard. Up to the last moment he had hoped to be 
allowed to go too, but he knew that the boat would 
probably be laden on the return journey so he had 
scarcely counted upon it. 

His job was to hang about in readiness to unload and 
pull her up when she came back, but that would not be 
for some time—half an hour or more; so he pulled an 
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remarked Peter, preparing to 
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ancient tobacco-pouch from his pocket, dug out a lump 
of tobacco and pushed it into his mouth. It was somehow 
more soothing than a pipe, and a luxury which Emily 
never permitted indoors. She tolerated the pipe, but 
tobacco-sucking was a low-class habit. 

Over the glassy waters of the river-mouth the little 
vessel chugged her way. She needed careful navigation 
against the pull of the tide, but Reuben Stark knew his 
course from start to finish under all conditions, and he 
steered her with mechanical efficiency. 

His expression as he neared the harbour-quay did not 
brighten in any degree. He looked like a man engaged 
upon a repellent task. His fixed eyes had the ferocious 
stare of a hard-driven animal, and his mouth twisted 
perpetually—almost as if it were holding an argument 
with itself, 

He reached the quay, found a berth by some steps, and 
moored his boat. Then, heavy-footed, he went ashore, 
every stride like a definite curse flung in the face of Fate. 
The mist that hung in the still autumn air had begun to 
descend upon the distant waters, and the sky-line was 
growing vague. There would be patches of fog about 
when the sun went down, but there yet remained another 
hour or so of daylight, and no anxiety on that score could 
have contributed to Reuben’s ill-humour. 

No one accosted him as he tramped towards the town, 
though practically every man along the harbour-side 
knew him. There were times when even his chosen 
associates decided with one accord that he was better left 
to himself. He was capable of expressing a dumb ferocity 
beside which the lurid oaths of Old Christopher were mere 
infant’s prattle. Reuben seldom swore when his mood 
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was at its blackest. His leathery countenance was more 
virulent that any language invented by man. 

Throughout the whole length of the quay men glanced 
at him and then at each other with winks and hitches, after 
which they continued their various occupations of lading, 
unlading, or loafing without further comment. But he 
left an atmosphere of expectancy behind him, for they 
knew that he would have to return that way. 

Reuben Stark arrived upon the open front, and tramped 
doggedly on into the high street of Beam. It was not a 
town of any great importance. It had never been a 
first-class seaside resort. Its shops were shoddy, and the 
miscellaneous stream of vehicles that flowed past them 
partook of the same quality. There were several roads of 
cheap villas leading out of the main thoroughfare and 
at its further end there was the sprawling beginning of a 
bungalow quarter. The old fishing-village on the other 
side of the river was much the most picturesque portion 
of the place, and the connecting toll-bridge near the 
station had not so far succeeded in spoiling it. There was 
private property in that direction which protected it from 
development. 

Straight towards the station, still looking neither to 
right nor left, but wrapped, as it were, in an evil dream, 
Reuben directed his steps. As Peter Prawle had told him, 
he was early ; but that made no difference. He neither 
hastened nor loitered on his way. If the train he had 
come to meet kept him waiting, well, it would be so much 
the worse for all concerned, that was all. His face 
remained set in its bitter, forbidding lines. It was obvious 
that he hated this business which he had set himself to 
accomplish. 
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There were not many people about in the station 
vicinity. He pushed through on to the down platform and 
flung himself upon a bench, his attitude one of complete 
disgust. His hands were in his pockets, his legs stretched 
straight before him, while his eyes stared into mid-space 
with hostile intentness. 

Only a brave man or one very much his superior would 
have ventured to address him. But it so chanced that 
one who might with some reason have claimed to be the 
latter, at least in a social sense, had followed him on to the 
platform—a tall, lean person in clerical black who, after a 
brief glance around, moved forward at once and greeted 
him. 
“Hullo, Captain Stark! I thought it must be you. 
How are you? [ haven’t seen you for a long 
time.” 

Stark lifted his unshifting gaze to the face of the man 
in front of him, then without undue haste pulled in his 
feet and got on to them. 

“Good evening, Sir Philip,’’ he said, compulsory 
courtesy struggling with resentment in his gruff voice. 

The newcomer, whose aristocratic, clean-shaven face 
was not without a considerable leaven of cynicism, held out 
a hand. 

“It isn’t often that I have the pleasure of meeting 
you,’ he remarked. 

Stark shook hands with a cough that seemed to indicate 
that had his companion been one degree less of a gentleman 
he would have spat also. But the Reverend Sir Philip 
Tredville, unpopular though he might be, could at least 
claim the privileges of good breeding, and ex-master- 
mariners did not spit in his presence. 
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“You all right ?’’ enquired Sir Philip, not genially, but 
with a certain colloquial friendliness. 

“Quite, thank you,’’ rejoined Stark stiffly. 

He held himself in a fashion that indicated quite 
clearly that he desired to be left alone. But Sir Philip, 
seeing no one else to divert his attention, refused to take 
the hint. He could be supremely impervious to the 
obvious when he chose. 

“T’ve come to meet my daughter,’ he announced 
conversationally. ‘‘She’s been having a bit of a beano with 
some relations in town. You’re waiting for someone too, 
I suppose ? Or are you off on a beano yourself ?”’ 

It was an absurd suggestion in view of the man’s 
lowering countenance, but it amused Sir Philip to make it, 
and there was nothing else to amuse him at the moment. 
Had there been any other diversion, he would not have 
taken the faintest interest in the doings of Reuben Stark. 

Stark’s answer bordered upon rudeness, but only just. 
People were seldom openly rude to Sir Philip Tredville. 
He was somehow impregnable in that respect. 

“Beano be blowed !’’ he said. “I’m on the same errand 
as you are.”’ 

“What ? Meeting someone ?”’ said Sir Philip, his thin 
brows slightly uplifted. 

“Ay, said Reuben. ‘‘My daughter. She’s coming 
home to live.” 

He growled out the information in grudging tones, 
but as if he felt himself impelled to give it. After all, 
sir Philip had imparted his own business first, and people 
had got to know sooner or later. 

Sir Philip’s eyebrows went half an inch higher. His 
steel-blue eyes expressed surprise. 
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“So you’re a family man too!’’ he said. “Really! I 
had no idea.”’ 

It was the ‘‘too’’ that made the comment tolerable. 
But for that one little word Stark’s evil temper might 
have flamed into sheer insolence. As it was, it retained 
merely the smouldering fire of a long-cherished grievance 
which he, still grudgingly, invited Sir Philip to share. 
The man was a parson, wasn’t he ? Parsons were supposed 
to understand everything. 

“‘She’s been a blasted nuisance all her life,’’ he said, 
little dreaming that the parson was collecting and 
hoarding these ripe sentiments for the delectation of his 
own family later. “I’ve had to keep her, pay for her 
upbringing, be responsible for her, ever since her mother 
died. And now she’s grown up and is coming to live on 
me. You know what it is. You’ve got one yourself. If 
she’d been a boy, it wouldn’t have mattered. He could 
have gone to sea. But women’’—again he nearly spat, 
but just managed to swallow instead—‘‘they overrun us 
like cats, and they ought to be kept under. That’s what I 
say.” 

“Drowned at birth ?’’ suggested Sir Philip with a 
vagrant smile. “Is that what you mean ?”’ 

“Tf not before,’’ said Reuben Stark sourly, beginning 
to repent of his confidence. “I’ve no use for ‘em except 
as servants—which was all they were ever intended for.”’ 

“That,’’ observed Sir Philip, “is a truism which I 
admit they are rather apt to forget.”’ 

“There you are !’’ said Stark, glaring at him. “Even 
you've noticed it !’’ 

“In my capacity of spiritual inspector, it’s my job 
to notice things,’’ Sir Philip pointed out mildly. 
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Stark made a sound which was an agreeable mixture of 
complacence and disdain. Though he would not have 
admitted it, it was gratifying to find the parson on his 
side. He had never seen enough of Sir Philip to quarrel 
with him, but he had hardly expected to find anything in 
common with such a man. His surliness began to abate 
in spite of him. 

“Tl lay you see a good deal, Sir Philip,’’ he said, 
“and I’m not surprised that you’ve come to the con- 
clusion—same as I have—that women’s the root of 
all evil.”’ 

Sir Philip was still smiling absent-mindedly. ‘‘Afraid 
we can’t quite manage without them at present, notwith- 
standing,’’ he remarked. “As you say, they have their 
uses. You ought not to find much difficulty in getting a 
billet for this daughter of yours if you don’t want to 
keep her at home.”’ 

“Billet !’’ said Reuben sardonically. ‘Oh, I'll billet 
her all right. She’ll work for her keep or I'll know the 
reason why.”’ 

“You probably will,’’ agreed Sir Philip, turning his 
head at the sound of a signal-bell. “‘They’re a wonderful 
set, this generation, boys and girls alike. Our place is in 
the background, and there we’ve got to stay.” 

“Oh, have we ?”’ said Reuben, with a very: sinister 
drag at one corner of his mouth. ‘Well, I’m master in 
my own house, and master I’ll be. If that girl tries to 
cross me—she won't do it more than once. And she won’t 
get round me neither.”’ 

Sir Philip laughed a little in an airy fashion. “Oh 
no, that’s out of date. But she’ll get her own way all 
the same. They all do. It’s as easy as falling off a log. 
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They’re born to it—or they pick it up at school. There’s 
no such thing as parental authority nowadays.”’ 

“Oh, isn’t there °?’’ said Reuben Stark in the tone of 
one gleaning information against his own convictions. 

Sir Philip made a careless gesture. The old sea-dog 
caused him some amusement. ‘“‘You’ll soon see for your- 
self,’ he said. “You can’t hold them in. They’re gone 
before you begin.”’ 

Reuben coughed aggressively, his better mood rapidly 
fading. ‘All right,’’ he assented ominously. “I shall 
see for myself. And so will someone else. If it’s a fight 
to the death—P1l win.”’ 

Something in his tone caught Sir Philip’s attention, 
giving him pause. ‘‘Don’t be so crude, man!”’ he said, 
with the easy familiarity that he could always assume at 
will, ‘‘What’s it matter if they do kick up their heels a 
bit? It’s not going to make any vast difference to 
anyone. The old world will still carry on.’’ 

“The world can go to hell for all I care,’’ said Reuben 
Stark forcibly. ‘‘But I won’t be set at nought on my own 
deck by anybody. I can hold my own and a bit over, and 
nobody’s going to stop me.”’ 

Sir Philip laughed a little—his easy well-bred laugh, 
dismissing all unpleasant possibilities. ‘“WeH, well! I 
wish you luck. I must come round one of these days and 
look you up. I haven’t been over your side of the river 
just lately. How’s Old Columbus ?”’ 

Reuben glared as if he had been offered an insult. 
“What should I know about him?’’ he demanded 
aggressively. ‘‘He’s not dead yet, but it’s about time he 
was, to my way of thinking. Him and his old boat— 
they’re antediluvian, both of ’em.”’ 
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“I should have said they were worth preserving as 
relics,’ remarked Sir Philip. “I must bring my daughter 
along with her camera one of these days. Well, here 
comes our train, so I'll wish you good night.”’ 

“Good night to you, Sir Philip,’ said Stark without 
geniality, and he coughed again as they parted as if some- 
thing in the interview with the baronet parson had stuck 
in his gullet. 

Certainly the encounter had done nothing to improve 
his temper, though he had no personal quarrel with Sir 
Philip himself. It was the man’s philosophical acceptance 
of a rapidly deteriorating world that grated upon him. 
His semi-humorous submission to the inevitable infuriated 
Reuben, and the errand that had brought him thither 
became even more unpalatable in consequence. As he 
viewed the steam of the approaching train in the distance 
he swore a deep and bitter oath to the inner darkness that 
was his soul which boded no good thing for the child of 
his dead wife who was being swiftly borne towards him 
in the wake of that smoky trail. 


CHAPTER III 
SYBIL 


THE train steamed in. There was a general stampede 
among the two or three porters on duty who knew how to 
make the most of themselves in the way of shouting and 
running up and down. 

A cheery whoop from a carriage-window greeted Sir 
Philip, and the carriage stopped only a few yards from 
where he stood. He moved forward. 

A slight fair girl came springing out, dragging a suit- 
case after her. 

“Hullo, Dad ! How’s the family ? There’sa hat-box and 
another case to come out. What are those porters charging 
about for ? See if you can get hold of one of them !’’ 

Sir Philip had already raised a beckoning hand, and a 
young porter ran up and flung himself into the compart- 
ment. 

The fair girl paused to see her belongings safely landed, 
then turned again to her father. ‘‘Brought the old 
rattle-trap along, Dad? That’s right. Mother quite 
flourishing ?”’ 

“Much as usual,’’ said Sir Philip. 

She nodded. ‘‘Good. No, porter’’—turning back, 
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and bring my things along !’’ She looked into the carriage 
as the porter finally extricated himself. ‘This is Beam, 
you know,’’ she remarked. ‘“You’ve got to the end of 
your journey. I expect your father or someone will have 
come to meet you.”’ 

The other occupant of the compartment descended, 
clutching two bags and a parcel. She also was a girl, 
a year or two younger than Sir Philip’s daughter—very 
slim, oddly graceful, dressed with an almost Puritanical 
severity in dark blue with a plain black hat which looked 
as if it had been designed to carry a badge. 

Sir Philip, surveying her questioningly, had an im- 
pression of a strangely haunting face with a flush like the 
glow of a ripe nectarine, and eyes so deeply dark behind 
their black lashes that they might have been black 
themselves. 

His daughter did not give him time for more than the 
briefest scrutiny. ‘‘We travelled down together from the 
junction,’’ she said, in her slightly supercilious fashion. 
“She tells me she is bound for Honeyball Farm. Reuben 
Stark is her father. He isn’t anywhere about, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

Sir Philip suppressed any surprise he may have felt 
regarding the appearance of Reuben’s daughter, and 
raised a courteous hand in salute. “Yes, Captain 
Stark is here, looking for you,’’ he said. “See! There he 
is! Heis just coming this way.” 

Reuben had indeed turned in his tracks and was 
advancing upon them with a purposeful stride. 

He reached the little group as the girl began to utter 
some hesitating words of thanks, and at once took com- 
mand of the situation. 
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“Hullo !’’ he said gruffly. “You’re Julie, are you? 
Afternoon, miss !’’—to Sir Philip’s daughter, with a per- 
functory salute. ‘‘Where’s your baggage ?’’—turning 
again to his own with an almost threatening air. “Left it 
all behind? Or haven’t you got any ?”’ 

The girl he addressed regarded him with a startled 
expression as if he were a being totally outside her 
experience, and then recovered herself to lay claim to the 
modest hold-all on the platform which her fellow- 
traveller had disowned. 

“‘That’s mine, and there’s a small trunk in the van. 
I’li go and see about it,’’ she said, and turning, fled along 
the length of the train, leaving Captain Stark to follow or 
to await her return according to preference. 

He took a medium course and sauntered in her wake 
with a certain stolid dignity which sent a sparkle of 
laughter into the eyes of the parson’s daughter. 

“What a funny old stick!’’ she commented. ‘Well, 
Dad, without being complimentary, I shouldn’t care to 
change places with that girl, anyway.”’ 

“Without being complimentary, my dear Sybil,” 
rejoined Sir Philip drily, ‘I might in that case have been 
blessed with a ripe peach for a daughter in place of a very 
hard-boiled egg.’’ 

Sybil’s laugh was entirely without malice. “It’s a 
cruel world, isn’t it ?’’ she said. ‘But actually I should 
imagine that eggs—even the hard-boiled variety—go 
further in the long run than peaches. Anyway, the 
father of this particular one is more like a bullet than 
anything else. He’s the old chap who owns Honeyball 
Farm, isn’t he? A regular old curio! This unlucky 
girl hasn’t seen him for as long as she can remember, so 
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they’ll both have something to learn. Now what the hell 
did I do with my ticket ? Oh, here it is !”’ 

With a careless gesture she moved away towards the 
barrier, and Sir Philip accompanied her with some- 
thing of the air of a man who is not responsible for the 
society in which he finds himself. To remonstrate with 
Sybil upon any shortcoming was rather like trying to pick 
up quick-silver. She merely slipped aside in another 
direction. 

The car to which she had referred so slightingly was 
awaiting them outside the station. He had driven it 
down himself. It was an aged vehicle, but fairly trust- 
worthy, and as they only employed one male factotum 
at the Rectory it usually fell to Sir Philip’s lot to act as 
chauffeur in his daughter’s absence. When Sybil was at 
home she was generally at the wheel, and she took her 
place there now, as a matter of course. 

“Had rather a giddy time at Aunt Serena’s,”’ she re- 
marked, as she pressed the self-starter. “‘Went out a 
good deal with Jack Bellamy. His dancing has improved 
a lot. In fact, he’s quite a presentable member of 
society now.”’ 

“Does that mean he has designs on you ?”’ asked Sir 
Philip, taking out his pipe. 

She laughed. ‘He pretends he has, of course, but I 
prefer a dancing-partner to any other sort at present. 
If I ever bolt, dear Papa, it will not be in the direction of 
matrimony. I think I may safely promise you that my 
progress to the altar will be a very slow march indeed.”’ 

Sir Philip proceeded to fill his pipe as the car slid 
down the station-yard. He said nothing, but he looked 
extremely cynical. 
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Sybil sounded the hooter aggressively as they reached 
the street and rounded the corner with a smart disregard 
of consequences which fortunately failed to land her in any 
difficulties. Another car, however, travelling in the 
opposite direction, hooted a sharp reprimand, at which 
Sybil glanced over her shoulder and grimaced derisively. 

“That’s young Oliver Keston—like his impertinence ! 
I suppose he’s still running the old man’s practice and 
curing all his most valuable patients ?”’ 

“Well,”’ said Sir Philip rather sourly, “‘he hasn’t 
managed to cure your mother yet. I should be much 
obliged to him if he would.”’ 

“Oh, Mother!’’ said Sybil, with airy unconcern. 
“‘She’d die of sheer boredom if anyone went and cured her. 
You couldn’t in common humanity allow such a thing. 
How are all the hen curates, by the way? Still cackling 
comfortably ?”’ 

“I think the parish as a whole,’’ rejoined Sir Philip, 
“is showing no immediate signs of collapse, but naturally 
your vigorous and sympathetic help has been consider- 
ably missed.”’ 

‘Doubtless !’" scoffed Sybil. “I’m sure I shall be 
received back into the fold with open arms. But my 
activities—if any—will be on the other side of the river 
in the old fishing-village that you never have time for. 
There’s decent raw material to work on there.’’ 

‘Raw perhaps,’’ conceded Sir Philip. “I won't vouch 
for its decency, but that, I am aware, is a quality with 
which you would gladly dispense. I shall be interested 
to see the result of your crusade in that direction. They 
are scarcely a hospitable crowd, I may tell you.” 

“I know,” said Sybil briefly. ‘‘Old Reuben Stark is 
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a case in point. But the girl—his girl—is a different 
breed. She’ll have the dickens of a time if I’m any judge 
of character.”’ 

“Tt don’t know why you should be,’’ returned her 
father dispassionately. ‘“You have never made a study 
of anyone outside your own sphere hitherto. I per- 
sonally should imagine that a man like Stark could 
scarcely have a daughter without imprinting his own 
personality pretty strongly upon her, and if that is the 
case she will not go under very easily.”’ 

Sybil closed her red lips firmly. There were times 
when her own father’s personality was extremely repug- 
nant to her, and she would not argue with him lest her 
feelings should get the better of her. She knew that in 
some respects she resembled him. They were even in 
sympathy upon certain points, but they were incapable 
of entertaining any sense of friendship for one another. 
Perhaps they were both of too dominating a nature for 
that. 

“TI see you don’t agree with me,’’ remarked Sir Philip. 
“You are not at an age to understand very much about 
heredity. But if it amuses you to take an interest in 
Stark’s daughter and her environment, it may serve to 
widen your views.”’ 

Sybil was hooting her way through the main street 
and made no rejoinder. It would not have interested 
her father to know that she had already shown some 
kindness towards the lonely girl who had been her 
fellow-traveller. He would merely have regarded her as 
precipitate and impulsive, and she saw no reason for in- 
forming him that she meant to follow the matter up. 
She preferred to do things in her own way, and had 
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always firmly refused to accept any subordinate post in 
the parish. She had a ready brain and was capable of 
brisk decisions, and she had no intention of placing her 
abilities at the disposal of what she herself contemptu- 
ously described as “‘a parcel of old women’’, If she did 
anything at all, it would be entirely on her own initiative. 

Possibly her father did not condemn her on that 
score as much as she imagined. Certainly he made no 
attempt to influence her, though that may have been 
because he fully realized the futility of so doing. He 
was not the type of man to waste his energies over any 
project which did not present a very sound prospect of 
success. Which may have been one of the reasons that 
his sermons in the old parish church of Beam made so 
slight an impression upon their preoccupied hearers, in 
whose estimation their brevity was their main recom- 
mendation. It was easier to talk sardonically to a man 
like Stark than to preach a straightforward discourse to a 
conventional congregation in whose welfare he was not 
sufficiently interested to feel that the irksome duty justi- 
fied itself. He often remarked openly that no one wanted 
to hear him preach, and his daughter was the last person 
to contradict him. She invariably escaped the in- 
fliction whenever practicable. Her mother’s ill-health 
was a convenient pretext for avoiding a good many un- 
pleasant tasks, and she did not hesitate to avail herself of 
it when occasion arose. 

Lady Tredville was a chronic invalid, and seldom 
appeared in public. No one ever expected anything 
of her. Sybil’s attitude towards her was one of 
toleration rather than sympathy. It was quite im- 
possible to be other than kind to her, for in her gentle, 
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egotistical way she was invariably kind herself. Most 
people described her as sweet—an adjective which Sybil 
warmly detested, but which she recognized as being quite 
applicable to her mother. 

As they drove past the old grey church at the end of 
the town, and turned in between the stone pillars that 
flanked the Rectory drive, she switched back to the subject 
with her customary airy disregard of sequence. 

“And Mother is going on all right, is she ? Well, I’m 
glad of that. Pearce going strong too ?”’ 

Pearce was Lady Tredville’s maid and one of the main 
bulwarks of the household. 

Sir Philip answered with his usual cynical deliberation. 
“T am glad to be able to report that the whole establish- 
ment, from your mother downwards, have successfully 
weathered your absence.”’ 

Sybil executed a cheery fanfare on the hooter in 
response to this sarcasm, which brought the car with a well- 
executed sweep to the steps of her father’s house. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE STRANGER’S BOAT 


“WE shall have to get hold of an outside-porter for this 
lump of rubbish,’’ said Reuben Stark, in tones of deep 
disgust. 

‘“Wouldn’t a carrier bring it ?’’ suggested his daughter. 

He turned on her as he might have turned upon a cur 
that had yapped at his heels. ‘Think I’m going to pay 
to have your belongings carted over that blasted toll- 
bridge when I’ve got a boat of my own at the quay ? 
I'd sooner heave ’em into the sea.”’ 

The girl coloured deeply, but she stood her ground. 
“I was given some money for the journey,”’ she said. “I 
will pay for it.”’ 

Reuben stared at her with gathering fury. The train 
had departed and they were standing at the end of the 
platform with the debatable bit of luggage which con- 
sisted of an old-fashioned tin trunk between them. 

“You'll pay! You'll pay !’’ stormed Reuben. “And 
who the devil d’you think you are, I’d like to know ?”’ 

She held herself very erect and faced him with flaming 
cheeks, “I am Julie Stark,’’ she said, her voice low and 
almost desperately steady. ‘‘You, I know, are my 
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was only saying that I would pay for my box to be 
delivered. Here is a porter who will see to it !”’ 

She spoke with a very slight foreign accent which 
somehow accorded with her general appearance. She was 
unusual ; slightly foreign. 

Reuben Stark, on the verge of another outburst, 
checked himself, peered at her somewhat as if a ghost had 
spoken to him out of the past, and then with a smothered, 
inarticulate sound kicked the offending box with some 
violence. 

“Here !’’ he said to the approaching porter. “Get 
this on to your trolley, and look sharp about it! It’s to 
go along to the quay and wait till called for.”’ 

The girl stepped forward and intervened. ‘‘No,’’ she 
said, in her quiet, distinct voice. “I wish it, please, to go 
by railway carrier to Honeyball Farm.’’ She addressed 
the porter. “‘Will you please arrange that for me? I 
will pay for it now.” 

“Pay on delivery,’’ said the porter, looking at her with 
a stare of hearty enjoyment. “‘That’ll be all right, miss. 
You'll get it to-night.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Julie, extending twopence with a 
fleeting smile. “T’ll carry the hold-all myself.’’ 

“Better send that along too, miss,’’ said the porter. 
“Tl tie "em together. They won’t cost you any more 
that way.” 

“Thank you,’’ she said again. She was still holding 
the two bags and the parcel. “That will be a help. 
Thank you very much.”’ 

“That'll be all right, miss,’’ reiterated the dazzled 
porter, hoisting the trunk on to his barrow and ostenta- 
tiously ignoring the glowering Stark. “‘TI’ll see to ’em 
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myself, miss. *Twon’t cost you more than eightpence, 
and you'll get ‘em in under an hour.”’ 

Julie turned to her parent with quiet dignity. ‘‘So 
that is settled,’ she said. “‘Shall we go ?”’ 

Reuben Stark looked at her with eyes that shone with 
so baleful a glare that words seemed superfluous, and after 
a tense moment swung round upon his heel and strode 
towards the station entrance. 

She followed him, carrying her various packages—a 
slight figure enough, but possessing a poise to which 
perhaps few of her years could have attained. 

Julie Stark was barely eighteen, but her girlhood had 
the bloom and the maturity that might have belonged to 
twenty-five. Ifthe first sight of this man had startled her, 
she had put all panic into the background. Any mis- 
givings that assailed her were thrust resolutely away. 

She made no attempt to overtake him as they passed 
through the barrier, but there was nothing in the least 
servile about her. There was a curious refinement in her 
carriage, a grace of movement, which seemed to place 
her in an entirely different category. Her general 
bearing had something of the quality of fine steel, while 
the man who tramped before her might have been 
fashioned in cast iron. There was not the faintest sign of 
resemblance between them. 

Reaching the station-yard he gave a brief glance over 
his shoulder to see if she were following, and then marched 
on without further ceremony. 

Julie walked behind, still not attempting to catch: 
him up, disposing her burdens as best she could, and still 
in some indefinable way managing to look like a princess 
in disguise. The elasticity of youth was in her step. 
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She had no difficulty in keeping pace with the lurching 
gait of the man in front. 

They came to the street, and Reuben turned, this time 
without a glance, in the direction of the quay. It was 
drawing towards the sunset hour, and one or two of the 
shops were already putting up their shutters. There was 
not much traffic about. Most of the business of the day 
was Over. 

Down the street went Captain Stark without a pause 
until he came to The Crown and Sceptre, which was on the 
corner of the turn which led out of the harbour-quay. 
Here sharply he wheeled, almost flung himself against 
the door of the public bar, and entered, leaving it swinging. 

The girl in his wake came to a sudden stop. Men 
from the harbour were jostling to and fro. One or two 
of them paused to stare as she stood irresolute, but no one 
accosted her. There was too much dignity about her for 
that. 

The air blew fresh and salt from the quay, and after a 
moment or two she turned towards it, and began to move 
slowly on, picking her way amongst crates and bollards 
and coils of rope. Here along the harbour-side also work 
was slowing down. Men stood about in groups, talking in 
rough sailor speech. The sun was very low in the sky, 
and a creeping mist already veiled some of the mastheads 
of the ships moored alongside. 

Julie did not look at either men or ships. She merely 
kept quietly moving, her eyes fixed straight ahead, until 
she was within a few yards of the end of the quay where, 
at the foot of some iron steps, the Skylark danced on the 
gently heaving swell. And here, as if reluctantly, she 
paused. 
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An old man in a blue jersey with a pipe in his mouth 
was lounging near. She turned to him and spoke. 

“Can you tell me if Captain Stark’s boat is here ?”’ 

The man pointed downwards instantly. “There you 
are, miss! He'll be along directly, I reckon. Shall I 
help you in ?”’ 

She looked down upon the dark water at the bottom of 
the steps and slightly shivered. Viewed from above, the 
boat looked a mere cockle-shell. | 

The man—a harbour-loafer of long standing—was 
watching her with some interest. He saw her eyes pass 
from the Skylark to a motor-boat of considerably more 
reassuring dimensions that had been moored alongside 
her, so that the same flight of steps could serve them both. 

The engine of the latter was running, and there was a 
figure on board engaged in disposing some paint pots and 
various other goods in the stern. The man above sud- 
denly gave a piercing whistle which caused the one 
below to look up sharply. 

"Ere !’’ yelled the loafer on the quay. ‘Give this 
lady a hand into Stark’s boat, will yer ?”’ 

The man below remained looking up. The sunset light 
fell on his face—the face of a Viking, fair, burnt brown, 
with blue keen eyes that comprehended what they saw 
at a single glance. His shirt was open at the neck, and 
his chest was brown also—the golden brown of ‘a fair 
Skin. 

In a moment he shouted a brief “‘All right !’’ and, 
pulling on the rope by which his boat was moored, brought . 
her against the steps. 

“Go on, miss!’’ encouraged the man beside Julie. 
““He’ll look after yer. That’s Rolfe Britton. He lives 
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’tother side. “Ere! Give me your bits and ends! I'll 
see to them.” 

He took her encumbrances from her and urged her to 
the thin rail provided for timorous seafarers. 

Jule went, perhaps preferring the deep blue sea before 
to the devil who lingered behind. Step by step she 
descended, her friend of the quay following with the sort of 
reassuring phrases which might have been addressed to a 
child of six. 

“There y’are now! Don’t you be afeared! Sea’s as 
quiet as a lamb to-night. Step careful and keep a holt 
of the rail! That’s the way. You'll be allright. Now, 
Rolfe, you give her your hand and keep her steady! 
Step right over, miss! He’s got yer.”’ 

So, by dint of kindly persuasion and assistance, Julie 
at length found her hand in the firm grasp of the young 
man in the boat and set her right foot on the seat at the 
stern. The craft was throbbing from end to end with the 
vibration from the engine, like a living thing straining to 
be gone. 

Julie stepped down off the seat and stood, still steady- 
ing herself by the hand that had helped her in. 

“T’ve got to get—into Captain Stark’s boat,’’ she said 
rather breathlessly. 

He smiled with a flash of white teeth. ‘“What’s 
become of the old badger? I thought he went to 
meet you.”’ 

“He did. He is just coming,’’ she explained in some 
confusion. “Oh, my bag and things! Thank you so 
much,’’ as her friend of the quay dumped them into the 
boat. “I mustn’t stay here, yet ...’’ Her look went 
to the green water alongside and she stopped. 
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“That’s all right,’”’ said Rolfe easily. “I'll take you 
across. He can follow on. It’ll save the trouble of 
shifting your things, and I’m just off in any case.” 

This was obviously true since he turned from her to 
cast adrift with the words. It was also true that the boat 
in which she found herself seemed to offer a far more com- 
fortable and easy means of transport than the little 
rocking Skylark. Besides these considerations there was 
no sign along the quay of the Skylark’s master, of whose 
company Julie had already had more than enough for the 
moment. 

She pursued her remonstrance no further, but with a 
slight shrug sat down in the stern to await developments. 

She did not have to wait long. Rolfe was an adept at 
handling his boat, and in a few seconds he had released her 
and stepped forward to his place at the wheel. She 
watched him through the glass of the cabin-roof, and saw 
with relief that she was in safe custody. He had not 
invited her to enter the cabin, and she remained where she 
was among her own belongings and the paint pots. But 
from her seat she could look down into the little saloon, 
and she realized that it was an actual dwelling-place 
with a bunk on one side and lockers on the other, and 
there seemed to be a tiny galley beyond it. 

She was too deeply interested in her immediate sur- 
roundings to take any note of the stretch of water that 
was widening in their wake between themselves and the 
quay. The boat was skimming along at a fair pace, and 
she enjoyed the keen sea air that blew in her face. It 
was all a new experience to her, and if it had not been for 
the very confident person who was manipulating the 
engine she might have had some qualms of anxiety. But 
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as it was, everything seemed to be in order and when the 
salt spray caught her it gave her a thrill of sheer delight. 

They had been going about two or three minutes when 
a sudden bawling shout came over the water from the quay 
they had left behind. 

Julie started and glanced back with a sudden sense of 
guilt. The man who drove the boat threw a brief glance 
over his shoulder and laughed. The sun had sunk very 
low and the mist was creeping over the estuary. The 
quay was already half veiled init. But Julie managed to 
discern a figure at the head of the iron steps which she 
had descended to enter this stranger’s boat, and as it 
appeared to be shaking its fist at her, she had not much 
doubt as to who it was. 

A wicked impulse seized her which she did not attempt 
to resist. With a light gesture she kissed her hand to the 
Skylark’s master, and at once turned her back upon him. 

They went on without a pause into the grey creeping 
shadows of the coming night, and a chill silence wrapped 
them round, seeming to cut them off from the noisy normal 
world of everyday. There was only the quick beat of the 
engine to mingle with the white racing rush of the water 
on either side. It seemed to Julie like the beating of a 
heart that belonged to something unseen that was bearing 
her very swiftly through a sea uncharted toa haven quite 
unknown. 


CHAPTER V 
ON BOARD THE CIRCE 


WHEN the motor-boat finally reached her accustomed 
berth at the end of the fishing-quay, the girl in the stern 
had a curious feeling as of one awakening from a dream. 
She watched the capable master of the Circe tie up, making 
no attempt to move. The soft lop of the grey water had 
a kind of dreary charm. It did not worry her that there 
were no steps here, only an iron ladder fixed to the side 
of the quay by which to land. She knew that Rolfe 
Britton would attend to the safety of his passenger. 

And she was not mistaken. Having made fast, he 
came aft to her, his pipe at the corner of his mouth, his 
sunburnt face rather contemptuously serene. 

She looked up at him, her hands clasped round her 
knees. ‘‘Thank you for bringing me. I like your boat.’’ 

“Not a bad little craft,’’ admitted Rolfe. ‘Like a cup 
of tea before you go ashore ?”’ 

His look swept her, but did not dwell upon her. Some- 
how she liked him for that. 

But she refused the invitation notwithstanding. ‘I 
don’t think so, thank you. My—father will be along soon. 
I have got to be ready for him.”’ 


“You won’t get any tea out of him,’’ remarked Rolfe ; 
49 D 
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“at least, it'll be supper before you do. Better have a 
cup with me! He’s probably gone back for another drink. 
It’s not tea he goes in for.”’ 

“Oh! He’s like that, is he ?’’ said Julie, not quite 
able to keep the sinking of her heart out of her voice. 

‘‘Just like that,’’ said Rolfe. “Come inside—if you 
can get there without tumbling over the paint pots ! 
There’s plenty of time, and I’ll bring your things along to 
Honeyball Farm afterwards.”’ 

She stood up a trifle unsteadily. He put his hand 
under her elbow. The boat was lurching on the lap of the 
tide. 

“D’you really think ’’ said Julie. 

“Quite sure,’’ said Rolfe. ‘‘Don’t you worry! You 
come along !’’ 

By some means inexplicable her scruples were mastered. 
She yielded to the scarcely perceptible urge of the sup- 
porting hand. “If you’re having some yourself. . .’’ 
she murmured. 

“Of course I am,”’ said Rolfe. ‘Soon get the kettle 
boiling. That’s right. Step easy! You'll be all right 
inside.”’ 

He guided her down the half-dozen steps that led into 
the cabin. Almost before she realized it she was sitting 
on the lockers, which had a narrow strip of red carpet 
along their entire length and a red cushion at each end. 

“Make yourself at home!’’ said Rolfe, and stepped 
past her into the tiny recess beyond which held a minute 
tin wash-stand and a few cooking utensils. 

The light was failing, and she could not see with any 
certainty what he was doing, but there came the striking 
of a match and she saw the blue flame of a spirit-kettle 
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spring into being. Immediately afterwards she heard a 
flute-like whistling that was like the first notes of a bird 
at dawn. It almost startled her, so clear was it, yet so 
softly tuned that for the moment she could scarcely have 
told whence it came. Then she knew that it proceeded 
from the man who, with his back towards her, was bending 
over the flame that had just been kindled. 

She listened fascinated, a curious feeling of unreality 
upon her, waiting for the music to unfold itself. Some- 
how she knew that it would not be one of the modern 
crooner-ditties of the day, and when, after a tentative 
bar or two, it developed into the world-famed aria of 
Cavalleria Rusticana she was not surprised, only strangely 
thrilled. For there was something of a wild sweetness 
about it which she had never heard before—something 
to which an unknown impulse within herself made glad 
and eager response. She scarcely breathed as she sat 
there listening while the soft lop of the rising tide rocked 
the boat in which she sat. 

It was almost a species of mesmerism that came over 
her in that twilit hour. Perhaps it was not destined to 
hold her very long, but she would remember it as long 
as she lived. 

The misty afterglow lay like a spell across the darken- 
ing estuary, and somewhere in the distance there was the 
subdued roaring of swelling water where tide and river met 
together in the eternal strife in which neither could ever 
be proclaimed conqueror or vanquished. Along the quay 
and the shore little lights were beginning to gleam, popping - 
up like human hopes and ideals—to endure for a space and 
then to fade again into the Great Unknown. She was 
attracted and repelled all in the same breath. But the 
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music that rose and fell close to her held a warmth and 
glow which seemed almost to create an aura around her. 
While it lasted she felt neither a stranger nor a guest. 
She was as one who had reached the end of a journey and 
felt no need to travel further. 

It ceased at last, very softly as it had begun. The 
figure in the galley had straightened up and was making 
various business-like movements. She heard the faint 
clatter of tin cups, and by the fitful light of the blue flame 
she saw the steam of a boiling kettle. She was conscious 
of a pang of regret. It was as if a mantle of magic had 
been drawn away. 

In a moment or two her host came towards her carry- 
ing a cup and saucer. She noted the squareness of his 
frame in the dimness, but he trod with the balanced 
lightness of an athlete. 

“You take this,’’ he said ; “‘and I’ll light the lamp.”’ 

“It’s quite light enough,’ protested Julie. ‘“Aren’t 
you going to have some ?”’ 

“In a minute,’’ he said, and turned back. 

She heard him rummaging in his little cooking-hole, 
and then he came to her again with two tins, one con- 
taining some lump sugar and the other biscuits. He 
placed them on the seat beside her and returned to his tea- 
kettle. 

A few seconds later he emerged again with a pewter 
mug in his hand containing his own tea. He sat down 
at the end of the row of lockers. 

“Help yourself !’’ he said. ‘“‘Have some biscuits! 
Did I give you enough milk °”’ 

Julie had not tasted her tea. She raised the cup to her 
lips and lowered it again. 
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“T’m sure it’s very nice,’’ she said, ‘‘only a little hot. 
Please don’t bother !’’ 

But he was already on his feet again. He came back 
with a bottle of milk which he placed between them. 

‘‘There’s lots to spare,’ he remarked. ‘Take plenty!’ 

Julie poured a little into her cup. “Thank you. I 
don’t want any sugar,’’ she said. 

Rolfe rattled the tin of biscuits until she took one. 
“That’s better,’’ he said. “‘Now we can get down to it. 
I should think you’re pretty hungry, aren’t you ?”’ 

“T think I am rather,’’ Julie admitted, ‘though I did 
have some sandwiches on the journey.” 

She bit the biscuit and found that she was very hungry 
indeed. 

Rolfe Britton munched in concert, and drank some 
tea from his mug. 

“So you’ve come home to live, have you °’’ he asked, 
after a pause. 

Julie nodded rather dubiously. ‘‘It’s nice here, isn’t 
it ?’’ she ventured. 

“Depends,”’ said Rolfe. “I like the place, but, then, 
I’m my own master. I live on the sea. I can push off 
somewhere else if I ever get tired of it.”’ 

“That sounds rather jolly,’ said Julie. “But I'd 
rather live on shore in the winter. D’you know Honeyball 
Farm at all ?”’ 

“T’m not exactly a frequent visitor,’’ said Rolfe, with 
a slightly wry smile. “I don’t know anyone that is. 
Stark is not what you’d call a very sociable man.”’ 

“And who else lives there ?’’ questioned Julie, a hint 
of anxiety in her voice. 

Rolfe enlightened her with a certain cynicism.. 
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“‘There’s Peter Prawle, the skipper’s mate, and his wife 
Emily—a very unattractive female with a squint. Then 
there’s a nephew of the skipper called Micky, whose 
brains are a bit haphazard. He works at The Black 
Swan, and when he isn’t at work he’s generally up to some 
sort of devilment. That’s the whole household. And 
now—there’ll be you.”’ 

““T—see,’’ said Julie thoughtfully. She drank some 
tea with grave preoccupation. “And does the woman— 
Emily—do the work of the house ?’’ 

“TI presume so,”’ said Rolfe. 

Julie drew her black brows together. ‘“‘I wonder how 
she’ll like me,’’ she said. 

“Wonder how you'll like her,’’ rejoined Rolfe. ‘You're 
the daughter of the house, I take it, anyway.”’ 

She looked at him, and in the half-light her eyes were 
wonderful, deeply gleaming like the eyes of some nocturnal 
creature. “It’s funny,’’ she said, “‘but I don’t feel like 
that. I suppose I really do belong.’’ 

“Stark thinks so apparently,”’ said Rolfe. “I expect 
you'll soon get used to things.”’ 

Her look still fixed him, as if she were not wholly sure 
of his sincerity. “I shan’t stay if I don’t,” she said. 
“T’ll go somewhere else and make my own living.”’ 

“T shouldn’t be in a hurry,”’ said Rolfe. “It’s some- 
times easier said than done.”’ 

She raised her head with a touch of pride. ‘“‘Not fora 
woman,’ she said. “‘A woman can always fit in some- 
where if she tries.”’ 

“Yes, and possibly into a tight corner,’’ said Rolfe, 
“where she may not be able to get out again even if she 
wants to.”’ 
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Julie’s eyes seemed to grow larger and darker. “I 
don’t understand you,”’ she said. 

He raised his mug to his lips again. ‘You soon will,” 
he said, and drank deliberately while she watched him. 

“I can always get out of anything I don’t like,” 
asserted Julie, in a tone that was not quite as confident 
as the words. 

Rolfe set down his mug and met her eyes. ‘‘You’ve 
got a good bit to learn,’’ he remarked. 

‘“P’raps I know more than you think,’’ she retorted, 
taking refuge in indignation. ‘I’m not a child, anyhow.”’ 

“That’s just it,’’ said Rolfe. “It would simplify 
matters if you were.”’ 

“Don’t be ridiculous !’’ said Julie. 

He raised his brows ; they were light and bushy. And 
then abruptly he smiled. “All right. It’s up to you to 
get on with it. But don’t say I didn’t warn you! Have 
some more tea !’’ 

“In a minute,”’ said Julie. “‘And I don’t know what 
you're warning me about.”’ 

He did not explain. He was a man to whom silence 
came easily, and he seldom explained anything. If 
people failed to understand, it was not his job to find a 
solution. Having been called ridiculous, he had nothing 
further to say. There are few men who can answer that 
charge from a woman. It places reasoning out of court. 

He merely waited for her to finish her cup, and when 
she had done so, he took it and retreated to his spirit- 
lamp for a refil. . 

When he brought it back to her she had turned in her 
seat and was gazing out through the little porthole over 
the sweeping waters of the estuary. Her attitude held a 
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wholly unconscious and nymph-like grace, and the curve 
of her neck and half-averted face was exquisite. 

Rolfe Britton stood with the cup in his hand and re- 
garded her with a look in his sea-blue eyes that had not 
been there before. 

There must have been something about it which 
penetrated her consciousness for she turned sharply round 
as if challenging him, and he stooped on the instant and 
set down the cup beside her. 

“Oh, thank you,”’ she said rather stiffly. ‘I am not 
sure that I ought to stop for any more. I think I ought 
to be going.”’ 

“Drink that first !’’ said Rolfe. ‘‘And I’ll come along 
with you and bring your baggage.”’ 

“It’s getting rather dark, isn’t it ?’’ she said, a veiled 
uneasiness in her tone. 

“T’ll light the lamp,’’ he said. 

A bracket was fixed in the corner almost immediately 
above her head. He struck a match and proceeded to 
kindle the lamp it held while Julie poured some milk into 
her tea and drank it. 

Somehow the spontaneity had gone out of their inter- 
course. There was a sense of strain in the atmosphere. 
The lop and gurgle of the water about the boat was like the 
derisive laughter of a mischievous sea-sprite. From the 
mist-folded distance there came the chugging sound of a 
motor, as yet remote, but drawing gradually nearer. 

Julie looked up at the man beside her. “I really 
must go now, thank you.”’ 

“No hurry,” said Rolfe. “T’ll put your things ashore 
first. You wait here till I come back !’’ 

He spoke so much with the air of one expecting to be 
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obeyed that she found herself complying almost in- 
stinctively. Moreover, the removal of his close presence 
renewed her confidence. She ate another biscuit while he 
stepped up on deck and proceeded to transport her 
belongings with the help of the iron ladder from the boat 
to the quay. 

Meanwhile, the whirring of the motor out on the waters 
of the estuary was growing into a definite and rather 
aggressive hum—like some persistent insect that will not 
be ignored. Very suddenly a most unwelcome thought 
flashed into Julie’s mind. 

She sat for a second, then stood up. In the same 
moment Rolfe’s square figure reappeared in the cabin 
doorway. 

“‘Sounds like old Reuben coming back,’’ he remarked. 

She met him in some agitation. “Yes. I’m sure it 
is. I must go. Will you help me up ?”’ 

‘“‘There’s no hurry,’’ he said again. ‘“He’ll make for 
the shore. Prawle’ll be there. It'll take them a minute 
or. two to beach her.”’ 

But he was wrong. The boat was not making for the 
shore, but coming straight towards them. As they 
emerged upon the deck they saw it rushing through the 
greyness like an angry bird. 

“Damn it, he’ll ram us if he isn’t careful !’’ said Rolfe, 
and thrust a swift arm about the girl, to which without an 
instant’s hesitation she clung. 

But the oncoming boat did not ram them. Very 
suddenly the engine was cut off. She shot forward a 
little way and sent a swell of water to the Circe which 
rocked her from stem to stern, while she herself swung 
round and remained swaying broadside on. 
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A furious voice came bellowing across the intervening 
space of a few yards, but the owner of the voice was 
practically invisible. 

“You blasted Dane !’’ it yelled. “What the hell d’you 
think you’re doing? Got my girl aboard, have you? 
Curse your damn’ impudence !”’ 

Further remarks of an even less complimentary nature 
followed, to which Britton the Dane, with the girl gripped 
in the curve of his arm, listened with a dry and practically 
soundless chuckling. 

It was she who awoke to the urgency and extreme un- 
conventionality of the situation as the Czrce gradually 
ceased to roll and the full significance of the skipper’s 
fury was forced home upon her. 

“For goodness’ sake, help me to get away!’’ she 
whispered urgently to the man who held her. “I never 
ought to have come.”’ 

“Don’t you believe it !’’ he whispered back. ‘“‘You’re 
all right. The old man’s three sheets in the wind, that’s 
all. Give him time to go home and get sleepy! I should.’’ 

But she would not hear of this. In growing despera- 
tion she insisted upon immediate departure, and in face 
of her obvious distress he did not oppose it. 

With his help she scrambled up the steps in the gloom 
and, reaching the quay in safety, grabbed her belongings. 
But in a trice he had swung himself up beside her. 

“No. You’re not going alone. You can’t carry all 
those things. Besides, you might lose your way or 
tumble into the water. Don’t you worry! He'll be all 
right.’’ 

But she could not feel reassured, despite the amuse- 
ment in his voice. Though no further curses arose from 
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below them, she was in a fever to be gone. Rolfe’s easy 
stride beside her hurrying steps was almost more than she 
could bear. 

As they moved away towards the shore she heard the 
engine of the now invisible outboard motor start up 
again, and knew that its infuriated owner was making for 
the same goal. 

“Oh, this is awful! This is awful !’’ she said. 

But Rolfe’s cynical chuckle was the sole comfort that 
Fate had to offer in her hour of need. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE WELCOME HOME 


THAT walk along the quay seemed interminable to Julie, 
the memory of that cursing voice pursuing her. That 
her companion could find anything amusing in it seemed 
to her almost terrible. She felt as if she were wandering 
in a nightmare, and she had a sickening fear of what might 
be in store for her. 

Life till then had been a long and scarcely varying 
routine. She had been one of a crowd and seldom singled 
out either for praise or blame. But now she walked alone, 
a most unwilling object of interest and censure, and she 
realized that she had already made a fatal mistake. 

Rolfe’s easy exhortation to her not to worry imparted 
no comfort whatever, while the rattling motor dashed 
alongside them in its swift passage to the shore. 

“Silly old fool! He’ll crash himself one of these days,’’ 
prophesied Rolfe. 

But that did not comfort her either. The whole 
experience was novel and extremely discomfiting. 

When they reached the sandy road at length she felt 
as if she had walked miles. 

“That’s Honeyball Farm,”’ said Rolfe, pointing to a 
dark bulk in front of them in which a single light glim- 
mered uncertainly. ‘‘It’s ony a few yards on now.” 
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It seemed he had discérned something of her feelings, 
for his tone was encouraging. The sound of the motor 
had ceased, and they could hear only the wash of the 
waves on the shore. 

Julie stopped. ‘Please don’t you come any further !’’ 
she said. “I can find my own way very easily, and I’m 
sure it would be better if I went alone.”’ 

“T’li come to the gate with you,’’ said Rolfe. ‘There’s 
nothing to be nervous about. Just you stand up to him, 
that’s all !’’ 

“But—you !’’ protested Julie. 

“Oh, never mind me!’’ he rejoined easily. ‘He 
knows better than to interfere with me. Besides, we'll 
probably get there first.”’ 

He was right. They had reached the little iron gate 
in front of the shingle path that bordered Honeyball Farm 
before Reuben Stark came round the corner ; but he was 
upon them ere Rolfe had time to hand over the parcels he 
carried. He advanced in a kind of lurching charge. 

“So you thought it was time you hove to !’’ he blared. 
“After playing me up and leaving me to follow on like an 
old barge! You and your blasted Circe !’’ He addressed 
Rolfe. ‘‘Thought you’d play a joke on me, did you? 
I'll teach you how to play jokes! The next time you run 
off with my daughter, you can damn’ well keep her, for I 
won't take her back.”’ 

Julie flinched as if he had struck her, but Rolfe 
received the threat with square immobility. “Thanks, 
Captain Stark! I'll bear that in mind,” he said. “Hurry 
up and open that door, will you, please? I’ve got her 
baggage here.’’ 

Julie stretched out hands that shook a little. “Tl 
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take everything,’”’ she said. ‘‘Thank you very much. 
Please don’t wait any longer !’’ 

“No. You'd better not wait!’’ thundered Reuben 
Stark. “I’ll not have any trespassers here. You get 
inside !’’"—-savagely, to the girl. ‘‘There’s been trouble 
enough over you.”’ 

He gave her a push which sent her stumbling over the 
stones, and turned himself to take Rolfe’s burden from 
him. 

Rolfe, however, offered firm though suave resistance. 
“No, I’ll deliver the goods myself. You open the door ! 
Ah, it is open!’’—suddenly perceiving Emily Prawle’s 
pale face peering forth from the threshold. “Let the lady 
in, Mrs. Prawle! Here are her belongings !”’ 

And in cool defiance of the outraged Stark, he strode 
forward, somehow managing to herd Julie in front of him 
so as to interpose his sturdy frame between her and her 
irate parent while he placed her parcels in the house- 
keeper’s skinny arms. 

Then, “Good night,’ he said courteously, and with- 
drew in good order, leaving the skipper for the moment too 
confounded for speech. 

The clanging of the iron gate in response to a kick from 
Stark made his exit final, and Julie passed the unknown 
woman on the mat and entered the dingy hall with the 
sensation of a prisoner stepping into a cell. 

Emily Prawle gave her no greeting. She merely 
turned and dumped her packages upon a wooden chair. 
And then in some fashion best known to herself she faded 
from the picture. When Julie looked round at the 
banging of the front door she was alone with Reuben 
Stark. 
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He stood and glared at her, his cap still on his head and 
intense malignancy in his narrow eyes. He had certainly 
been drinking, but he was not intoxicated. The dim 
rays of an oil-lamp, turned very low and smelling as 
only an oil lamp can, which stood on a wooden slab 
attached to the wall, gave his face a most saturnine 
expression, but there was nothing sodden or stupid about 
it. 

She confronted him with the courage that fights in 
sheer self-defence. His look was horrible, but she met it 
with defiance. 

“Well ?’’ he said at length. ‘‘What have you got to 
say for yourself, you little bouncing judy ?”’ 

She did not answer, for she could think of no appro- 
priate response. 

He came towards her with his rolling sea gait—-a man 
of average build and strength, but imbued with the 
power of a great malevolence. She stood, straight and 
quivering, waiting for she knew not what. And the 
next moment he struck her two hard resounding smacks, 
first on one cheek and then on the other. 

She started back with a cry, covering her emarung 
face, while he stood over her, grim and threatening. 

“There !’’ he said. ‘‘Now you know what to expect 
if you don’t behave yourself. At least, you don’t know, 
for I’ll do much worse than that if I’m put to it. Ill 
give you such a strapping on your bare body as’ll make you 
eat your meals standing for a week. So now you know. 
And you'll only get bread and water at that if you dare to 
defy me.”’ 

So now she knew! It was an enlightenment such as she 
had never dreamed of. Horror and a wild resentment 
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seized upon her. She raised her face from her hands, 
gasping, goaded almost to hysteria. 

“You brute!’’ she said. ‘‘You bully!’’ And, snatch- 
ing his cap from his head, she flung it full in his face. 

Then, before he had time to recover, she fled. There 
was a flight of stairs in a corner. She went up it with 
feet that seemed to touch nothing—up and up through a 
nightmare darkness, till she came upon a landing and tore 
along it to a room through which the grey light of the 
sea glimmered eerily. 

Into this room she threw herself and, turning, flung the 
door shut, groping wildly till she found a bolt which she 
fought with and finally shot home. Then, terrified to the 
soul of her, with wildly beating pulses, she sank upon the 
uncarpeted floor and lay panting and breathless, feeling 
as if her heart had risen in her throat to choke her. 

Her cheeks burned as if they had been scorched. 
Fright and fury strove together within her. If he 
followed her, she would let him burst open the door sooner 
than open to him, and then she would fight to the last inch 
of her strength or throw herself from the window, she knew 
not which. The violence that had been done her was like 
a scourge to her spirit. How had he dared to lay hands 
upon her? And what had she done to deserve it ? 
Merely availed herself of a neighbourly offer to cross the 
river instead of awaiting the old tyrant’s pleasure while he 
refreshed himself at the public-house. 

And his threats of further violence! The mad blood 
clamoured within her. She would have him up. She 
would make him pay. At least—at least—would she? 
Would her pride ever suffer such an exposure? She 
shuddered and huddled lower on the floor. No, that 
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would be to make a laughing-stock of herself. Almost any 
humiliation was preferable to that. There wasfin her a 
fineness of feeling which surely she had never inherited 
from Reuben that revolted at the thought. If he followed 
her now, overwhelmed her resistance, punished her as he 
had said, no one should ever know of it. 

But she would go, escape at the very earliest oppor- 
tunity, leave him for ever and make her own way in the 
world unassisted, as she had boasted. So ran her wild 
and agitated thoughts while she crouched there waiting 
in the deepening gloom. 

Absolute silence reigned, however. She had fled, but 
none pursued her. The only sound in the stillness was the 
splash of the waves beyond the open window, which had 
become a pale square in complete darkness. She might 
have been alone in the house, so intense was its quiet. 

He had not troubled to follow her. Then he did not 
contemplate any further punitive measures apparently. 
He was leaving her to cool down in the solitude of her self- 
appointed captivity. 

Gradually, as composure returned to her, she began to 
wonder what sort of apartment it was in which she had 
taken refuge. It had somewhat of a musty smell in spite 
of the open window. She raised herself first to her 
knees and then to her feet to investigate. 

It was a good-sized room with an uneven floor. Feel- 
ing along the wall, she came to the iron rail of a bed 
around which she made her way till she found the wall 
again. Then she ran into a chair which gave forth a 
rickety protest, and from that she came upon a solid chest 
of drawers. 


At the top of this her nervous fingers encountered 
E 
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something cold which proved to be a glass shade, evidently 
guarding some treasure. She passed on, shivering a 
little, to the window. 

It looked straight out to sea, and a faint glimmer of 
comfort went through her as she spied odd lights bobbing 
here and there and the steady glare of the beacon at the 
end of the harbour pier. She tried to decide which of the 
smaller illuminations belonged to Rolfe Britton’s boat, 
but she could not be certain of its position from that 
angle. Still, the lights reassured her and made her feel 
less like a prisoner in a fortress. She remembered with 
satisfaction the tea and biscuits which she had con- 
sumed on board the Circe, and decided that this meal 
would easily sustain her until the light of morning 
imparted a new and saner outlook upon life. After all, 
she was safe in her fortress. There was nothing to 
frighten her here. She might just as wéll make up her 
mind to spend the night where she was and retrieve her 
belongings the next day. The horrible old tyrant down- 
stairs would be in a more normal frame of mind by that 
time, and she herself might, after a sleep, succeed in 
developing some plan of action. 

So she sought to comfort herself, standing at the win- 
dow with the salt air blowing in upon her, and striving to 
forget the unpleasant possibilities that still existed in the 
unexplored gloom of the house behind her. 

A long time passed while she stood there, fortifying 
her senses against the panic and suspicion that crowded 
in upon them, struggling by every means in her power to 
banish the turmoil and the dread that pressed upon her. 

In the end she thought she had succeeded. The 
harbour lights in the distance and the lights along the 
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quay all helped to restore her confidence, and when, 
further away, the sudden glare of a revolving light caught 
her she felt as if the gloom no longer existed. The night 
had been turned into day. 

With that thought in her mind, she moved at last with 
the vague impulse to find rest for her weary body on the 
bed, guided by the beacon from that distant light-ship. 
Her movement was almost mechanical. She was weary, 
as a lost child is weary, and instinctively she sought the 
nearest means for repose. The future had grown 
dim, like a blurred vision in her brain. She would deal 
with that when the time came. The need of the moment 
occupied her before all else. She turned her back to the 
window and faced the inner darkness. 

In that instant the far-off beacon flashed, and its long 
ray penetrated the dimness and shone upon something 
pale and glassy. 

It sent such a thrill of horror through her that she 
stood as one electrified, quite motionless, gazing. The 
light was gone again, but she stood there without breath- 
ing, without stirring, until after the lapse of five or six 
seconds it pierced the gloom once more. Then again she 
saw the awful thing before her, and every nerve recoiled 
in shrinking revulsion. It was a man’s head, yellow, 
shrivelled, more like a dried fruit than any human 
resemblance, set in a glass shade that gleamed as the 
light shifted and vanished. 

A wild shriek rose in her throat, but somehow, with 
both hands, she stifled it. This thing, this ghastly appari- 
tion, must have some concrete explanation. She knew 
that the shade was real. She remembered with a shudder 
that she had actually touched it. With a supreme 
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effort she mastered herself. Perhaps it was just a model, 
something in ivory, a heathen image ! 

Again the light flashed inwards, revealing the silent 
horror. It was a nightmare vision with closed eyes and 
wide-drawn lips. But at that moment she saw it as it 
was—the smoke-dried trophy of some far-off cannibal 
tepee, and though it revolted her beyond all words, her 
panic died. 

“It's—a mummy!’ she gasped to herself. “‘Just— 
a mummy !” 

But the thought of spending the night with it was too 
gruesome tocontemplate. Her nerves were badly shaken. 
She began to wonder what further terrible discoveries 
might be in store, and with trembling limbs she left the 
window and felt her way back to the door. 

She found it with some difficulty and pulled back the 
bolt with fingers that were stiff and cold. 

The dark passage stretched before her. She slipped 
out and drew the door shut in her wake, making no 
sound. 

There seemed to be a very evil atmosphere in the house, 
but she breathed more freely since she had quitted that 
chamber of horror. What was she going to do now? 
Whither should she turn ? 

There was nothing whatever to guide her. She stood 
alone in what seemed to be an empty desert of darkness, 
and listened and waited for she knew not what. 

And then, as she stood there waiting, alert and 
straining for every sound, she heard a slithering move- 
ment at the other end of the passage and became aware 
of someone advancing towards her. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE 


Her first instinct was to beat an immediate retreat into 
the room behind her, but the memory of what it con- 
tained checked her. Whoever it might be who was 
approaching was doing so with extreme caution, and 
there was certainly no bluster or bullying about the 
stealthy advance. It was like the creeping of some 
small, rather frightened animal, and Julie stood her 
ground. . 

Nearer it came and nearer, till, peering into the dark- 
ness, She thought she saw a form, slight, stunted, meagre, 
not so tall as herself. 

On an impulse she spoke, briefly and uncompromis- 
ingly. ‘What do you want ?”’ 

Instantly there was a sound in front of her—the 
sharp scrape of feet, an indrawn breath—and as 
swiftly, like the shutting of a lid, silence, immobility, 
suspense. 

But Julie’s courage had returned. Here at least was 
someone smaller, less assured, more easily frightened, 
than herself. In a sudden flash she remembered Rolfe’s 
words regarding the inhabitants of Honeyball Farm. 
There was a al haa a brains a bit hap- 
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hazard, who was generally up to some devilment when not 
at work. 

She determined to assume the upper hand at once. 
“Is that Micky ?’’ she demanded of the hard-stretched 
silence. 

A faint hissing sound answered. ‘‘Sh—sh !”’ 

It conveyed a definite warning which it seemed 
advisable not to ignore. Julie paused for a moment, then 
spoke in a whisper. ‘“‘Can’t you get a light? I want to 
find my room.” 

The hissing was repeated, but in a second or two there 
came another movement, and she heard the rattle of a 
match-box. But in the same instant, before a match 
could be lighted, a bellowing shout came up from the 
lower regions. 

“Hi, you young devil! What the hell are you up to? 
Come downstairs and get the boots cleaned, blast 
yer !”’ 

The scarcely discerned figure leaped like a startled 
rabbit. Julie heard the match-box clatter on the floor 
almost at her feet. The owner thereof did not stop to 
retrieve it, but turned and ran from her without further 
pretence at concealment, clattering down the stairs 
while she stooped and groped for the matches. 

She found them still in their box, and after a little 
fumbling struck one. The flame flickered in the draught 
of the passage, but by its aid she managed to descry 
another open door a few feet away. Treading cautiously, 
she moved towards it, reaching the threshold just as the 
light went out. 

She paused in uncertainty. Was it wise to risk 
another venture? The darkness in front seemed packed 
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with unholy things, and the moaning of the sea encom- 
passed the place like a perpetually murmured malediction. 
She stood and listened to it, shivering in the draught, 
miserably irresolute. 

And then, whilst she waited, striving to re-establish 
her wavering courage, a glimmer of light appeared at the 
end of the passage, and she heard another step upon the 
stair. Desperately, like a cornered animal, she turned 
to face the newcomer. 

Several seconds elapsed before the faint gleam of a 
candle-flame shone at the corner, and behind it, wraith- 
like, hatchet-faced, the woman she had seen momentarily 
upon entering the house. Again she made a swift effort 
of memory. Of course—this was Mrs. Prawle ! 

She tried to smile, but her attitude remained defensive 
in spite of her. ‘‘Good evening !’’ she said. “I’m trying : 
to find my room.” 

“So I see,’’ said Emily Prawle. 

She spoke in a hushed, sepulchral voice. The light 
she carried cast fantastic shadows over her features, 
giving them a ghoulish look. She advanced with a sliding 
gait, not lifting her feet from the floor. Julie saw that 
she was wearing an ancient pair of carpet-slippers. 

“Come in here !’’ she said, and shuffled past Julie into 
the room with the half-open door. 

Julie followed her with a certain caution. The candle- 
light glanced upon bare walls, The window was closed 
and a forbidding-looking brown curtain with an elusive 
pattern was pulled across it. In front, was a high, very 
sombre chest of drawers with a small swing looking-glass 
upon it which leaned forwards, reflecting the ragged 
rug on the floor, and seeming to hint that under no 
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circumstances would it be persuaded to take an upright 
view of things. | 

Emily Prawle set down the candle upon the chest and 
turned round to her mute companion. ‘‘This here’s your 
room,’’ she said. “It’s got everything you can want. 
If the bed’s not to your liking, you can just tell yourself 
that it’s the best in the house. It’s not a palace of luxury, 
so it’s no use expecting what you can’t have. The room 
at the end of the passage, that’s the captain’s, and I don’t 
advise you to go meddling in there.”’ 

Julie shivered a little. She had been swiftly cured of 
any possible desire to do that. She looked at the bed— 
a castorless iron affair pushed up against the drab wall. 
It had no coverlet, only a dark-grey blanket that had a 
hard-worn appearance which was most uninviting. A 
wooden chair stood beside it, and at the foot against the 
wall was a washing-stand designed for two basins, but 
possessing one only, with a large round hole where its 
fellow should have been. A dingy towel was draped over 
the jug, and there was a piece of yellow soap in a saucer 
by the side. 

Julie took in all these details with a slow-gathering 
sense of nausea. She had not been accustomed to luxury, 
but the utter meanness of this cell-like apartment revolted 
her. It was squalid and inexpressibly repellent. 

Emily Prawle watched her with a sidelong, unpleasant 
scrutiny. 

‘Well,’ she said at last, as Julie remained silent, “T 
don’t suppose as you’ve been used to anything near as 
good, so we'll take it you're satisfied. I'll get Prawle to 
bring up your things when he’s had his supper.”’ 

It was a curious fact that while most people called her 
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husband Peter, Emily invariably referred to him as 
Prawle. There seemed to be a secret, innate contrariness 
in all that she did. 

She began to slip towards the door as she finished her 
last sentence, but she had barely reached the threshold 
when Julie spoke, her voice clear-cut and very cold. 

“I suppose I can have some supper too? Or is that 
too much to ask ?”’ 

Emily paused, leering back in a fashion which dis- 
played a most unprepossessing cast in her cavernous 
eyes. 

“Oh yes,” she said, “‘there’s some pea-soup and some 
bread and cheese if you like to come down for it. You 
needn’t starve, but you'll have to look after yourself. 
And you'd better not leave the candle alight, either.”’ 

She was gone with this last sinister piece of advice, 
slopping along the uncarpeted passage as she had come, 
and leaving the girl alone in her box-like apartment—the 
unwanted visitor beginning to wonder already by what 
means she could escape. 

She was still standing there motionless, staring before 
her, when a sudden yell from the lower regions startled 
her. It was followed by a series of yells each more 
hideously distraught than the last, accompanied by a 
stamping and scuffling and the horrible sounds of blows 
which made her wildly beating heart shrink within her. 

Then, quite as suddenly as it had begun, the worst 
of the uproar was over, leaving someone crying noisily 
while someone else appeared to be setting the furniture 
torights. The crying by degrees died down to a wretched 
snivelling, and Stark’s voice, thick and threatening, made 
itself heard. 
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“That'll learn you, you young scrimshanker! Think 
you can do as you like in this place, do you? ‘Well, 
you're darn’ well mistaken. And the sooner you know it 
—and that Judy upstairs who calls herself my daughter 
knows it too—the better. I’ll stand no hell nonsense 
from either of you. Just you get that into your idiot 
brain !’’ 

There was no response to this. The snivelling ceased. 
The affray was over. But Julie, feeling sick to the very 
soul, then and there renounced all further ideas of going 
down to secure either her belongings or some food. 
Noiselessly she closed the door, only to find to her dismay 
that it possessed neither lock nor bolt. 

That frightened her, literally frightened her, but she 
forced her fears back. She must keep her senses about 
her to deal with the situation or most assuredly she would 
be worsted. It did not appear as if the master of the house 
had any immediate intention of enforcing his authority 
upon her. And there remained the window. She crept 
to it stealthily, and softly pulled at the disreputable 
curtain. It refused to act in the ordinary way, but, 
rotten with dust and age, it tore in her hand. She pulled 
it down and disclosed the window, massed with cobwebs, 
behind. 

Her heart misgave her. That window had not been 
opened for years. The rusty fastening withstood her 
utmost effort. But as she wrestled with it fruitlessly 
she heard a sound from somewhere in the darkness below 
her—a clear, fluting whistle. 

Calm and confident and exceedingly beautiful, the 
aria of Cavalleria Rusticana floated up above the 
dumb moaning of the sea. 
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She stood still, the candlelight behind her, and listened. 
And as she stood, it came to her in a very curious and con- 
vincing fashion that the whistling was intended for her 
alone. The spell wound itself about her, and she made 
no attempt to break it. She forgot her panic, and when 
she remembered it again it was to tell herself that it had 
been ridiculous. What could a drunken old man do to 
her in this modern world of liberty ? There was nothing 
whatever to be afraid of. It seemed to her that that was 
exactly what the unseen whistler was trying to convey. 

When the music came to an end she waved her hand 
in acknowledgment and drew back into the room. Pres- 
ently, when Peter Prawle came up, she would make him 
open the window. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE CHALLENGE 


It was the arrival of the delivery-van from the station 
some twenty minutes later that caused the next commotion 
at Honeyball Farm. 

Julie, seated on the wooden chair in a sort of despairing 
patience, heard it and got up to listen. But she did not 
go downstairs. She waited with a queenly composure 
that she had been practising for some time for someone to 
come to her. 

There was a considerable pause first while some sort 
of discussion was carried on at the door. In the end she 
heard the skipper’s voice raised in definite command, and 
there followed the sound of scurrying feet upon the stairs. 
In another moment a thump came upon her door, and 
almost instantly it was opened from without. 

Julie moved forward and came face to face with a 
stunted lad who looked about sixteen, except for his eyes, 
which were red-rimmed and had all the aged wisdom of a 
monkey. She realized in an instant that this was the 
victim upon whom Reuben’s wrath had been visited. 

He did not, however, give her much time for obser- 
vation. ‘‘There’s eightpence to pay,’’ he announced in a 
cracked voice. ‘‘You’d better look sharp about it or the 
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skipper’ll be after you. He won’t stand any bally 
nonsense.”’ 

Then he stopped and stared at her with an unfathom- 
able expression in his monkey-eyes which made her wonder 
if they were the eyes of a child or of a very old man. 

Julie had her purse in her hand. She extracted the 
required amount and gave it to him. ‘Will you please 
see that all my things are brought up ?’’ she said with 
dignity. ‘‘And I shall be obliged if someone—Mr. 
Prawle—will come and open the window for me.’’ 

The boy stood, still gazing at her, as he took the 
money. “That window? Why, it don’t open—never,”’ 
he said. ‘‘But you can have my room if you like, and 
I’ll come here.”’ 

“Where is your room ?”’ said Julie. 

He pointed vaguely with his thumb. ‘You wait !’’ 
he said. “‘I’ll show you.” 

And with that he removed his gaze as if by some sheer 
physical effort, and, turning, clattered away. 

Nothing further happened for some time except the 
tread of heavy feet below, the banging of the front door, 
and the departure of the railway van. But after about a 
quarter of an hour Julie heard someone ascending. She 
guessed that it was Peter this time, and he was obviously 
laden. There seemed to be a species of dull resentment 
about his approach even before he came into sight. Her 
small trunk was bumped against every possible corner 
and obstacle, ending up with a bang against the doorpost 
of the room in which she stood. 

“Where d’you want it humped to ?’’ demanded Peter 
sourly. 

“Oh, just put it on the floor, please !’’ she said, trying 
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to speak normally. ‘‘Thank you for bringing it. There 
are some other things downstairs, aren’t there °”’ 

Peter removed the burden from his stocky shoulder 
and let it drop with a bang at her feet. ‘Got a pair of 
legs, haven’t yer ?”’ he said. 

Julie started, so unexpected was the question. Meeting 
the man’s unfriendly stare, she realized that here was yet 
another member of the household to whom her coming 
was unwelcome. A wave of bitterness surged through 
her. 

She spoke scarcely above her breath but with a venom 
of which she had never before believed herself capable. 
“Yes,’”’ she said. ‘‘And if I were only a man I’d kick 
you downstairs with them.” 

He laughed at that with gruff derision as he turned to 
go. ‘‘Achip of the old block, seemingly !’’ he commented. 
“But I shouldn’t make too much of it if I was you. There 
is such a thing as pride going before a fall. So they say.”’ 

He departed with this maxim, and Julie was kept 
fuming for having so far parted with her self-control. 
But it was useless to take herself to task. There was hot 
blood within her, and it was bound to have its way. The 
fact that her life had run in a groove hitherto was making 
it all the harder for her now. It was as if all law and 
order had been ruled out of it at a stroke, and she was left 
bewildered. There did not seem to be even common 
sense in this new atmosphere in which she found herself. 

She looked down at the luggage at her feet and 
wondered what she would do next. Since things had 
simmered down somewhat, it began to seem that it might 
be reasonable to go down and collect her remaining 
belongings herself. Reuben had apparently retired into 
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some den of his own, for she heard no sound of him. And 
she was certainly not going to allow herself to be brow- 
beaten by the Prawles. 

She was still debating the point when she heard the 
stairs creak again, and in a few seconds Micky’s white face 
peered round the door at her. He Jooked more than ever 
like a monkey as he stood there, stooping forward, his 
lower jaw gibbering a little, his general attitude one of 
acute vigilance. 

“Come on!” he said in a hoarse whisper. “I’ve got to 
go to The Black Swan and help Belinda wash up. D’you 
want my room ?”’ 

She could not decide whether his rapidly blinking eyes 
held friendliness or merely suspicion, but she saw no harm 
in investigating his offer, although she hesitated. 

“TI shouldn’t mind so much if only I could get the 
window to open,”’ she said. 

“You can’t. It’s stuck.’’ said Micky. 

“Then it isn’t fit for anyone to sleep here,’’ said Julie 
with indignation. 

The boy’s features twisted in an abrupt grin. She 
noticed that there was a large lump on his forehead which 
looked like the result of a recent blow. 

“That man knocks you about, does he ?’’ she said. 

Micky’s grin vanished. “He bashes everybody when 
he’s tight,’’ he said sullenly. “Not me more’n anybody 
else. You coming ?”’ 

He withdrew himself suddenly from the room, and 
Julie realized that her question had given offence. 

She followed him out into the passage. ‘‘Well, 
where’s your room ?’’ she said. 

He pointed to the door at the end with a crooked fore- 
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finger. ‘In there,’’ he said. ‘You can have it if you 
like.”’ 

“That’s not your room,”’ said Julie sharply. ‘“That’s 
Captain Stark’s—and you know it.”’ 

He turned with a writhing, cat-like movement, and 
this time there was no mistaking the nature of his look. 
She caught the gleam of malignancy in his eyes. 

“They’re all Captain Stark’s,’’ he said. “Everything 
belongs to him—me and you and everything.” 

Julie recoiled. Quite clearly she saw that he had meant 
to entrap her—probably with the idea of embroiling her 
in further trouble with the skipper. The loutish cunning 
with which he regarded her filled her with disgust. 

“You may,’ she said curtly. “J certainly don’t. 
You'd better get along to The Black Swan, and I’ll manage 
my own affairs.”’ 

She spoke with such a definite command that Micky 
was routed. He stood for a second or two blinking as 
if he were going to cry. Then, with a sort of squirm, 
he pulled himself together and moved away. 

Julie walked after him majestically. Her mind was 
made up. She followed him firmly down the stairs into 
the ill-lit hall. 

“And the next time you want to play a practical joke,’’ 
she said, ‘‘you’d better choose someone else to play it on, 
or you may regret it.”’ 

Micky made no reply. The door was close at hand. 
He dashed at it and let himself out as one flying before a 
whirlwind. 

It banged upon him, and Julie smiled at her easy 
victory. Obviously Micky at least was not a very for- 
midable person. She began to think that perhaps she 
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had exaggerated the unfriendly tendencies of the entire 
household. She had already flung the gauntlet back at 
the skipper without any dire results. Possibly only a 
small amount of courage was needed to hold her own with 
them all! Though she was not quite certain that she 
desired to transform herself from an unwelcome guest 
into an acknowledged inmate of the establishment. Any 
dreams she might once have entertained of becoming 
the prop of her father’s old age had faded quite away. 
She had no intention of remaining at Honeyball Farm a 
moment longer than circumstances compelled. 

Her parcels were still lying where Emily Prawle had 
dumped them. She decided to leave them there a little 
longer while she made further investigations. Tired as 
she was, she could not see any reason for going supperless. 
to bed in the cheerless room upstairs with the door 
that would not lock and the window that would not 
open. 

The dim lamp in the hall showed her a closed door and 
a passage beyond, and she approached the former with a 
boldness born of her easy victory over Micky. 

She rapped upon it, paused a moment or two, then 
opened it. Blank darkness yawned in front of her. The 
room was obviously empty. But on the point of drawing 
back, something checked her. It was the smell of a spread 
meal, and it appealed to her. 

Swiftly she turned back into the hall, picked up the 
lamp all slippery with oil, and shone its meagre light into 
the room. A shabby parlour presented itself to her gaze 
with drab walls and horsehair furniture. Butin the centre 
was a round table upon which a few dishes had been placed. 
She saw some meagre slices of ham, the rather grim carcase 
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of a chicken, a small hunk of bread and a minute piece 
of stale cheese. 

It was not a sumptuous repast, but she was hungry 
enough to be attracted toit. She stood for a few seconds 
regarding it, then she advanced into the room, set down 
the lamp upon the table, and wiped the paraffin from her 
hand on a corner of the cloth. 

There was a single plate set in front of an arm-chair, 
in which she seated herself, facing the door. Then 
without further preliminary she picked up a knife and 
fork and began to scrape what remnants of meat remained 
from the chicken. She also selected the best of the ham 
and the least crusty portion of the bread. There was no 
butter and the bread was very dry, but a brown jug of 
water and a cracked tumbler sufficed to enable her to 
swallow the dry fare, and though she ate and drank 
somewhat feverishly, it did her good. At the end of ten 
minutes she felt decidedly better. 

The rough provisions on the table had been consider- 
ably reduced, and she felt rather like Goldilocks in the 
bears’ den. But that, after all, was no fault of hers. If 
people had children it was their job to look after them— 
though at this point she reiterated to herself her resolution 
that Reuben Stark would not be long in a position to 
fulfil this duty. 

She had turned the smouldering lamp up a hittle, 
but its uneven flame failed to reveal anything in the room 
which was not mean or shabby, with the sole exception 
of two gleaming, curved elephant tusks on the mantel- 
piece above the fireless hearth. These would have been 
beautiful if they had not somehow seemed ominous, as 
if something monstrous lurked in the shadows waiting 
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to devour. Julie averted her eyes from these tusks. 
They gave her a gruesome feeling. She decided that it 
would be a good idea to gather up her belongings and return 
to her room for the night. She would certainly barricade 
the door, though it did not appear that anyone in the 
house was taking the faintest interest in her. 

She rose and stretched herself. Even that uninviting 
bed upstairs was a welcome thought at the moment. 
She was thoroughly tired. Then she remembered the 
lamp and regarded it distastefully. It was an unpleasant 
thing to handle. She glanced about for paper or rag, 
but there was only the tablecloth. She whipped up a 
corner of it and wiped the superfluous oil away. 

Scarcely had she done so when she heard a sound 
behind her and smelt a whiff of strong tobacco. In a 
flash she turned and found Reuben Stark standing in the 
doorway. ; 

But he was not as he had been when she had seen him 
last. His face had a greyish-purple hue, and his eyes, 
shghtly glazed, seemed to see her best by looking at a 
point just below her chin. He stood with a hand on each 
doorpost, drawing deeply at a blackened pipe which he 
gripped between his teeth with lips drawn back. 

“Ah!’ he said. “Hullo! I was looking for 
you.” 

His words were slightly slurred but quite distinguish- 
able. Their tone had a kind of grisly affability that made 
Julie quake in spite of herself with another vagrant 
thought of the bears’ den. 

Her exit was completely barred. He stood squarely 
before her, his feet clad in slippers as ancient as those 
worn by Emily Prawle. And he smiled at her in a fashion 
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that filled her with foreboding. Almost instinctively 
she glanced around her for some weapon of defence. 

‘“‘There’s a poker in the fender,’’ said Stark, still 
genially. ““But I don’t advise you to take hold of it 
because it may turn in your hand and hurt you. Hada 
good supper, I hope ?”’ 

Julie’s look fell swiftly to the table. There, close to 
her hand, lay the knife she had used, black-handled and 
ugly. She picked it up. 

“I suppose I may take this,’’ she said, “to cut some 
string with ?’’ 

He uttered a growling sound. ‘“‘You’ll take nothing 
in this house, you little hell-cat!’’ he said. ‘You’re 
just like your mother. But I'll stand no damn’ nonsense 
from you—no more than I would from her. Put that 
thing down !”’ 

' He suddenly roared the last words at her, and lunged 
forward. But Julie, slim and active, sprang away, 
behind the table, round it, and out at the door before 
he could recover his balance to turn on her. 

The knife was still in her hand, and she did not this 
time flee in terror, but stopped on the threshold and waited 
while the man steadied himself against an old oak chest 
in a corner into which his lurching charge had precipitated 
him. 

Then, as he faced her again, she spoke clearly and 
contemptuously across the dim-lit space that divided 
them. 

“And I’ll stand no nonsense from you, either. I’ve 
not come to this place of my own accord, and I don’t mean 
tostay. But so Jong as I’m here, I'll be treated decently. 
Understand that !’’ 
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She held her head high and confronted him fearlessly, 
for something told her that, in his present fuddled state at 
least, she held the mastery. He was almost cowering before 
her. What the effect of her victory might be when he 
recovered his normal frame of mind she did not pause 
to consider. She was young, and the fact that she had 
already achieved two successes in a hostile country 
within so short a time made her somewhat over-triumph- 
ant. She felt in that moment as if she could have faced 
a score of bullying and semi-drunken skippers. 

“And you'll be good enough to leave my mother out 
of it,’’ she flung at him. “The worst mistake she ever 
made was marrying you. And I’m not surprised that she 
cleared out and left you to it. No woman with any self- 
respect could have done anything else.’’ Her ringing 
voice expressed the utmost disdain. 

Stark growled again on a deeper note, writhing his 
lips like an angry dog, but he made no further attempt to 
assert himself. The liquor had taken hold of him, and 
he recognized that the girl had won the first round in 
consequence. Like a half-stunned animal he crouched 
facing her, and Julie uttered a short laugh of scorn and 
turned away. 

In her opinion the whole household was at her feet. 
But the hot blood was cooling within her. She had had 
enough fighting for one night, and she needed rest. She 
collected her packages in the hall, and felt her way back 
up the stairs to her room. 

And Reuben Stark remained motionless for a long 
time, glaring heavily at the doorway from which she had 
defied him. 


CHAPTER IX 
SYBIL’S MOTHER 


“It’s a funny old hole,’’ said Sybil Tredville, leaning back 
in her chair with her hands clasped behind her head. 
“T often think—when I’m away—that it’s rather attrac- 
tive. But when I come back...” 

She left the sentence unfinished. There was little 
point in enlarging upon the subject, especially as the per- 
son she addressed was obviously not paying the faintest 
attention. This was her mother—a fragile woman with 
very delicate features, like an ultra-expensive piece of 
porcelain. 

She lay propped up in bed with her head resting 
against an enormous rose-tinted pillow, her thin white 
hands clasped rather pathetically in front of her on a 
pink silk quilt. She was exquisitely cared for in every 
detail, but she always had a plaintive air. 

‘“T do wish,” she said, “‘that Pearce would come and 
manicure me. I told her that the doctor would probably 
be coming early.”’ 

Sybil cocked aneye at her. “Darling, your hands are 
lovely,’’ she said rather perfunctorily. ‘‘Not that Oliver 
Keston would notice if they weren’t. What part of you 
is he coming to look at on am 
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“You're very unkind,” said Lady Tredville, regarding 
her hands with complacent disparagement. “You know 
perfectly well that I’m not fit to be seen. And one does 
like to be presentable, even though the doctor may be 
unobservant. A very curious young man, Sybil—blunt 
almost to brusquerte! I amnot at allsure that I altogether 
like him.”’ 

“Well, that’s better than adoring him, isn’t it ?’’ said 
Sybil. “Don’t you loathe the type of woman who worships 
her doctor? Ido. And I should think the unfortunate 
doctor does too.”’ 

“Really, Sybil dear !’’ her mother protested. “Is it 
necessary to be quite so downright ? I know it arises 
from a very laudable wish to be sincere. But we should 
never be crude. I neither adore—nor loathe—anyone, 
I am glad to say.” 

Sybil yawned. “Oh, neither do I. But that’s only 
because I’ve never met anyone worth the trouble. If 
you only knew how asinine young Bellamy has been lately! 
And Aunt Serena has been trying to make me say I'll 
marry him.”’ 

“TI shouldn’t, dear,’’ said Lady Tredville, relapsing 
into placidity. ‘“‘You’d only be sorry afterwards. You're 
quite right. He isn’t worth the trouble.” 

“I’m inclined to think that marriage isn’t—under 
any circumstances,’ observed Sybil. “No married woman 
I’ve yet talked to ever admits that she got out half as 
much as she put in—although she’s never a failure.’’ 

‘Well, of course, it’s a lottery to a certain extent,’’ 
conceded Lady Tredville. ‘One needs to be very careful 
before deciding. But then, everything is a lottery, isn’t 
it? Life, for instance!’ 
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Sybil laughed suddenly and spontaneously, in a 
fashion that made her look years younger. ‘‘Darling, 
what a priceless jewel you are! Do go on! I’m 
loving it !’’ 

Lady Tredville looked at her rather wistfully. “I 
could tell you such a lot,’’ she said. ‘But I suppose I 
ought not to, and you wouldn’t want to listen.”’ 

“But I am listening !’’ declared Sybil. ‘“‘And I can 
quite grasp that being married to a man like Father could 
often be damnably unpleasant. But, you see—perhaps 
Juckily—there aren’t any men like him among the younger 
set. They probably haven’t developed yet, or something 
ofthat kind. So your experiences wouldn’t do much good 
to me, I’m afraid.’’ 

‘“‘Nobody’s experiences ever are of use to anyone else,”’ 
observed Lady Tredville with a sigh. ‘Oh dear, I wish 
Pearce would come. And why did your Aunt Serena 
want you to marry Jack Bellamy of all people? Has 
he got any money ?”’ 

“Only expectations,’’ replied Sybil carelessly. “And 
I should probably have divorced him before they material- 
ized. He’s not a very bad boy at present, but he’s 
developing.’ 

“They all do,’’ murmured Lady Tredville. ‘Oh, 
here comes Pearce at last! Pearce, you know I’m ex- 
pecting the doctor. Do please make me presentable 
as quickly as you can !”’ 

Pearce was a tall, sallow woman with a dowdiness of 
garb and figure that was somehow rather grand. She was 
not dressed as a lady’s maid, but wore plain black; yet 
no one would have taken her for anything else—of the type 
that is always termed superior. 
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She advanced to the bedside with complete imperturb- 
ability. ‘‘Hi am sorry, my lady,’’ she said. “Hi 
thought perhaps you were having a talk with Miss Sybil.’’ 

Lady Tredville extended a fragile hand. ‘But I can 
talk to Miss Sybil while you polish my nails,’’ she said. 
“Not that there is anything to talk about. I hope to 
get up for a little while presently, Sybil, if Dr. Keston 
will allow me. Of course it would be wrong to take any 
risks, but it doesn’t seem so cold to-day.” 

“Tt isn’t in the least cold,” said Sybil. ‘I don’t 
suppose you'll have to persuade him very hard. D’you 
mind if I smoke ?”’ 

“Oh, must you, dear ?’’ murmured Lady Tredville. 
“It’s very early in the day to begin, isn’t it ?”’ 

Sybil laughed. “I don’t call it early, and I don’t 
suppose Pearce does, either.’’ 

Pearce glanced up from the manicure-case for amoment. 
“Hi call it a sin and a shame, Miss Sybil,’’ she said. 
‘Just think of all the good you might do with the money 
you spend on them cigarettes !”’ 

“Just think of all the good I do do, Pearce !’’ retorted 
Sybil, with a swift poke of her tongue in the direction 
of the prim black figure. “And, anyhow, I travelled 
down third-class yesterday. So you can put that down 
to my credit.” 

Pearce bent herself to her task without comment. 
She and Sybil were always very direct with one another, 
but they were by no means antagonistic. Pearce had 
been a family prop for as long as Sybil could remember. 

Lady Tredville, now that attention was being bestowed 
upon her, managed to distract her own. “How times 
change, to be sure !’’ she remarked. ‘‘Now that’s a thing 
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I never did at your age, Sybil. One never knows what 
one’s fellow-travellers may be. There are such extra- 
ordinary people about nowadays.”’ 

“My dear, all the extraordinaries travel first-class,”’ 
her daughter assured her. “All the jewel-thieves, tipsters, 
and such which! Anyone with any pretence at respecta- 
bility goes third. That’s why I thought Pearce would 
approve.”’ 

Pearce did not raise her eyes. “‘Hi like to see you 
where you belong, Miss Sybil,’’ she said, ‘‘and Hi hope 
you were in good company.”’ 

‘‘As a matter of fact, I travelled down with Reuben 
Stark’s daughter,’ said Sybil. “You know old Stark, 
Mother—Captain Stark of Honeyball Farm ?”’ 

“Oh, that dreadful old man!’’ said Lady Tredville. 
“They say he’s a miser, don’t they ? With pots of money ! 
But I never knew he had a daughter.”’ 

“No. She’s never lived with him—never even seen him 
so far as she could remember. She told me that much,”’ 
said Sybil. “‘But she wasn’t very communicative, shy 
or something. She’s a very good-looker. Papa quite 
fell for her when we arrived.”’ 

“So like him!’’ murmured Lady Tredville. ‘He 
always liked the shy ones best. Fancy old Stark being a 
parent! What’s become of his wife ?’’ 

“‘Oh, she died—ages ago ; so the girl gave me to under- 
stand.’’ Sybil yawned. “She was foreign, [fancy. The 
girl was put to a sort of orphanage school. She’s only 
just left. A fine time she'll have at MHoneyball 
Farm !’’ 

Pearce spoke unexpectedly. ‘Hi should say, a very 
unhappy time, Miss Sybil, if all I hear is true. A nasty 
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drunken lot they are that side of the river and no 
mistake |’’ 

Sybil turned a lazy smile upon her. ‘‘So that’s the 
sort of company you keep! Pearce, I’m ashamed of 
you !”’ 

“Tt’s not me,’’ said Pearce with dignity. ‘“‘It’s that 
young Harriet down in the kitchen. She’s friends with 
Belinda Quale who works at The Black Swan. Comes 
back with the most awful stories sometimes. Hi wouldn’t 
go over there in broad daylight. Wild horses wouldn’t 
drag me.”’ 

“They sound more like wild asses,’’ commented Sybil. 
“Well, I’m going over there one of these days. It’s 
rough luck on a girl who has obviously had a decent 
upbringing to be pitchforked into that sort of crowd. 
So if I suddenly find I want a maid of my own, Mamma 
dear, you'll have to stand the racket.”’ 

“Oh, really !’’ protested Lady Tredville, waving her 
free hand. ‘‘For pity’s sake, Sybil, don’t start being 
quixotic! I can’t bear it. And I won't have the house 
filled with coarse fisher-girls. Think of the language !”’ 

“I’m good at languagés,’’ smiled Sybil. “I’ve no doubt 
I could pick it up quite easily. But I don’t think the little 
orphan girl knows much at present, and she certainly 
isn’t coarse. I'll fetch her to see you one day.”’ 

“Oh, well, if I may see her first !’’ said Lady Tredville, 
mollified. ‘But we really don’t want another girl in the 
house, do we, Pearce 2’’ 

“It depends how much waiting upon Miss Sybil is 
going to require,’ said Pearce, non-committally. “Hi 
haven’t much time to spare, as your ladyship is 
aware.” 
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‘Meantime, may I smoke a cigarette,’’ said Sybil, 
“if I promise not to spill the ash ?’’ 

She pulled a man’s gold cigarette-case from the pocket 
of her coat with the words, and took a cigarette therefrom, 
Lady Tredville watching her with a semi-humorous 
frown. 

“It’s a very bad example, my dear,’’ she remarked. 
“But I suppose girls will be girls.’’ 

‘‘Which might also be said of old women,”’ retorted 
Sybil, “‘or even matrons—which are really the same thing 
nowadays. The great advantage of remaining single is 
that one never grows old.”’ 

“I entirely disagree with you,’ said Lady Tredville. 

Sybil chuckled. “Pearce doesn’t, anyway. We know 
what we’re worth, don’t we, Pearce ?’’ 

“Hi never was one to have any truck with men,’ 
said Pearce. 

“Hear! MHear!’’ said Sybil. “Why should we? 
I mean, why shouldn't we—if we don’t want to? Pearce 
dear, is there such a thing as a match-box left in this other- 
wise perfect world ?”’ 

“Behind you, Miss Sybil, on her ladyship’s escritoire,’’ 
said Pearce without a pause in her labours. ‘Shall I do 
the other hand now, my lady, in case the doctor comes 
early ? We can always go on titivating afterwards.”’ 

Sybil glanced out of the window as she lighted her 
cigarette. “If I mistake not, he’s here already,” she 
observed. ‘You'll have to keep the other hand out of 
sight, ma mie. Perhaps he won't notice! Men don’t 
always, you know.”’ 

“Oh dear! Oh dear!’’ said Lady Tredville despair- 


ingly. 
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“Hush, darling! You mustn’t swear,’’ said Sybil. 
“It’s such a bad example, you know. But matrons will 
be matrons.”’ 

“Miss Sybil,’ said Pearce in her brief, unexpected 
fashion, ““Hi’m ashamed of you.” 

' Sybil waved her cigarette airily. “My respects to 
thee, Mistress Pearce !’’ she said. 


CHAPTER X 
THE DOCTOR’S VISIT 


THE doctor entered. He was a young man, barely thirty, 
dark-faced, thin, athletic. He had the appearance and 
the reputation of being somewhat a man of the people. 
He had come to Beam in the first place as a locum, then, 
owing to the advancing age and infirmity of his principal, 
Dr. Warren, he had become a junior assistant, and now 
virtually the whole of the practice was in his hands. 

Lady Tredville had deeply resented his advent in the 
first place, but her own necessity and the young man’s 
astute handling of her case had reconciled her to his 
ministrations. She now complained bitterly if he allowed 
two days to elapse between his visits. 

Sybil’s acquaintance with him did not extend very 
far. She had never required his services, and for some 
reason she would have endured much rather than have 
availed herself of them. Unlike her mother, she never 
attempted to look her best in his presence, and his 
entrance was merely a signal for her to sprawl! more 
negligently in her chair, her cigarette tipped at a provoc- 
ative angle between her lips, her eyelids barely raised 
in his direction. 


Yet the man’s eyes came to her immediately, as 
94 
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though drawn by a magnet. He did not greet her, how- 
ever, in any way, but went straight to the bedside. Save 
for that one swift glance he might not have been aware 
of her presence. 

Pearce stood severely at attention while he went 
through the usual examination of his patient, whose 
plaintive report of her symptoms was like the unob- 
trusive accompaniment of an orchestra to the feats of a 
Chinese juggler. 

“TI don’t feel in the least bit better,’’ was her finale. 
“TI think I shall have to get you to change my medicine 
again, for those tablets don’t do me an atom of good.”’ 

Oliver Keston smiled briefly as he ceased to juggle. 
‘“‘The tablets, Lady Tredville! Yes, of course! I’ve 
got something better than those for you. In fact, I’ve 
had rather a brain-wave. I believe the new stuff I have 
in mind will work wonders for you.”’ 

A faint, insolent sound of amusement came from 
behind the cigarette-smoke, and the young doctor’s 
shoulders gave a slight jerk though he kept his eyes upon 
his patient. 

It was Lady Tredville who made response to the in- 
articulate scoffer. “I do wish you wouldn’t snigger in 
the background, Sybil. It’s too undignified. Come and 
speak to Dr. Keston! You do know each other, I 
think ?”’ 

“T shouldn’t like to say that,’ said Sybil, emerging 
with the utmost deliberation. “But we have met. 
How d’you do ?”’ 

She flicked a finger in his direction, not with any 
intention of his taking it, and Oliver Keston made her a 
grave bow. | 
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“I believe we have,’’ he said evenly. “In fact, we 
nearly ran into each other only last night.”’ 

Sybil laughed. ‘So we did. I believe you paid me 
the compliment of the road by making what the Minister 
of Transport would with some justice deem an unneces- 
sary noise aboutit. Fortunately, that is not yet a punish- 
able offence. So perhaps we can cry quits.”’ 

Oliver Keston’s dark face was inscrutable. “I accept 
the apology,’ he remarked. “But until we learn to take 
our corners with reasonable caution, a certain amount 
of noise is indispensable. Let us hope the Minister of 
Transport will take this into consideration !’’ 

“Amen !’’ said Sybil. ‘The reasonable touch appeals 
to me very much, particularly when the noise occurs 
after the event. I am sure the Minister of Transport 
would be the first to see the joke.”’ 

Keston laughed, obviously contrary to intention ; 
but having laughed, he was compelled to give a certain 
amount of quarter. ‘“What a peaceful world it would be 
if everyone knew how to handle a car!’’ he said. “We 
surgeons would have hardly anything to do.” 

“A state of affairs which would certainly give rise to 
discontent !’’ retorted Sybil. “You don’t know when 
you're well off. Either perpetual war or uncontrolled 
motor traffic is essential to your existence. Chronic 
invalids’’—-she sent a kindly, humorous glance in her 
mother’s direction—‘‘would never fill the gap, however 
gallantly they might try.” 

“Really, Sybil!’’ protested Lady Tredville. “You 
are being very rude to everybody this morning. I can’t 
think why. I should go out, if I were you, and try to walk 
it off.’”’ 
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Sybil rose obediently, the taunting smile still about 
her lips. ‘‘Never deaf to a hint!’’ she remarked to 
Keston. “‘And sick people must be humoured. Aw 
revoir, dear Mamma! When I return I hope you will see 
some improvement.”’ 

She turned to the door, still smoking her cigarette, 
and waved an airy farewell as she reached it. 

“Young folks are very trying,’’ commented Lady 
Tredville, scarcely waiting till she was out of sight. 
“Do sit down, Dr. Keston, and talk things over 
quietly !’’ 

But Keston was not to be detained that day. He 
looked at his watch and spoke of an appointment already 
overdue. Then, rapidly and concisely, he outlined to 
Pearce the treatment which he desired his patient to 
receive, and finally pressed Lady Tredville’s delicate hand 
without the faintest appreciation of its beauty. 

Pearce stiffly opened the door for him and as stiffly 
closed it again. He passed swiftly down the passage 
to the head of the stairs. 

And there a mocking echo of laughter made him pause. 
The house was old, the upper landing being built in the 
form of a gallery. Just above him, immediately facing 
him and looking down, was Sybil. 

Her hands rested upon the banister-rail. She leaned 
lightly towards him. ‘“‘D’you dismiss all your cases 
as quickly as that ?’’ she said. 

He turned his dark face upwards. “It depends,’’ 
he said. 

“On what ?’’ she asked. 

“Upon how serious they are,”’ said the doctor. 


“Or how much they interest you ?’’ she suggested. 
G 
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He replied with sudden depth of tone. “I wish you 
were one of them.”’ 

She invoked an imaginary blessing upon him in 
pantomime. ‘‘Perhaps—if you were to take me for a 
drive in your car—I might become one !”’ she said. 

He made an abrupt movement. ‘“‘Come on, then!”’ 
he said. 

She leaned towards him again. “‘Rash young man! 
Have you forgotten all the hen-curates of Beam ?”’ 

He smiled grimly. ‘‘I’ll take them all on, singly or 
collectively. I’ve got to go over to the fishing-village 
to see an old man with lumbago. Will you come ?”’ 

She gave him a hard look, and rather unexpectedly 
capitulated. “All right. I want to go there too. You 
can lift me there and I’ll walk back or take the ferry.”’ 

“It’s the old ferry-chap who wants me,’’ said Keston. 
“T had a message from the grand-daughter this morning— 
a girl who works at The Black Swan.” 

“IT know her,’’ said Sybil. ‘“‘And poor old Columbus 
too. You'll find him a tough proposition. Wait while 
I get my coat !”’ 

She turned sharply into a room behind her, and then 
in a few seconds was back again and moving to join him 
on the wide staircase. 

He waited for her, and they descended side by side. 
At the bottom he stopped suddenly and looked at her. 

“So you think I’m a rash young man !” he said. 

“When I think at all about you,’’ she rejoined, feeling 
for her cigarette-case. 

He waited for a second or two, and then without haste 
but with great decision he put his arms around her, 
pinning hers to her sides. 
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“You’re going to think,’’ he said, “‘and think well,”’ 
and he kissed her full on the mouth. 

She made not the faintest attempt to avoid him. She 
merely laughed, her eyes unflinching, supremely cynical. 
“T thought you were going to do something of that kind. 
You're just the type. It won’t get you very far. I am 
what is popularly known as—a hard-boiled egg.’’ 

“[ don’t care what*you are,’ he said recklessly. 
“You've never been mastered before ; that’s your trouble. 
But—by all the gods—you shall be this time.” 

She still stood passive, indifferent. ‘‘You’ve chosen 
rather a public place for your operating-theatre, haven’t 
you ?”’ she suggested, slightly drawling. “If it weren’t 
for that, I should think you were somewhat old-fashioned.”’ 

“Oh, would you?” he said, and kissed her again, 
roughly, possessively. ‘You'll change your mind about 
that presently. I’m as modern as you are. When I 
want a thing I take it.”’ 

“And you never get indigestion afterwards ?”’ she 
murmured. “How lucky! Hard-boiled eggs, you know, 
do sometimes create a little discomfort if devoured too 
quickly—especially when they’re cold.”’ 

He looked at her. ‘“‘Are you trying to pretend you're 
cold? Because you needn’t—with me. I know exactly 
what you are.”’ 

“Really ?’’ said Sybil. ‘“‘Again—how lucky !" 

“It is,” he agreed. “Because you and I will go a long 
way together. It won’t be all jam for either of us. But 
I promise you at least that it won’t be boredom.” 

“And when do we start?’ asked Sybil with her 
daunting smile. 

He wheeled her round and walked towards the door 
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with her, holding her arm. ‘We have started,” he told 
her with deliberate confidence. ‘“‘Make no mistake about 
that! And we’re not turning back. If you wanted to 
give me one in the eye, you ought to have done it before. 
It’s too late now.” 

She laughed again at that. “‘But—as I keep telling 
you-—-I am modern, not mediaeval! And two kisses don't 
make either a marriage or a misunderstanding. Evena 
dozen could scarcely do that.” 

“Ts that an invitation ?’’ he said, pausing. 

She shook her head. ‘‘Not even a challenge. Wait 
till I throb in your arms and thrill to the touch of your 
lips! Till then—we are not amused.” 

His look gave her no quarter. If she baffled him, he 
would not show it. ‘‘When that time comes—by heaven, 
you'll not find it amusing,”’ he said. 

She made a feint of patting the hand that held her 
arm. ‘Shall we go outside and cool our fevered brows ?”’ 
she suggested. “I really had no idea you were so tem- 
peramental—in spite of the motor-horn last night. Or 
shall we call it the horn of the hunter ?”’ 

She opened the door with the words. He made no 
further attempt to detain her. They passed down the 
steps together to his car, the man tense and withdrawn, 
the girl as cool and unperturbed as though they had but 
just casually met. 

She got into the car and took out her cigarette-case. 
As he took his seat beside her, she offered it to him, 
amiably, without effrontery. 

“Have one? Nice case, isn’t it? It was given me 
by a great pal of mine—Jack Bellamy.” 

He gave her a hard look and took one. “Thanks ! 
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Yes, your friend shows a neat taste for a man. But— 
if you think this is where I get off, you’re mistaken.” 

Sybil chuckled as she took a cigarette. ‘‘My dear 
man, so far as I’m concerned you can stay put. Be care- 
ful you don’t fall off, that’s all.’’ 

“T shall be very careful of that,’’ he rejoined. 

He lighted her cigarette for her, and still his eyes were 
upon her, though she betrayed not the faintest sign that 
she was aware of them. 

“And when we get to the end of the journey,”’ she said, 
lightly puffing forth clouds of smoke, “don’t say it’s my 
fault if it turns out a rainy day!’’ 

“Nothing is your fault,’ said Oliver Keston quietly. 
“You didn’t make yourself.”’ 

She turned on him with laughter that was openly 
scornful. “Oh, don’t you believe that old fairy-tale ! 
We are all self-made, my conquering hero, in this culti- 
vated age. And we have quite a considerable control 
of our own destinies into the bargain.” 

He pressed the self-starter. “I agree with you there,’ 
he said. ‘The element of chance—like the rainy day— 
has to be seized and made use of.” 

“Go on!” she urged. ‘‘Tell me you’d sooner hike in 
the wet with me than drive alone in the dry !” 

“On the contrary,” he said, ‘‘you won’t be allowed to 
hike in the wet, so that proposition does not arise.’’ 

He set the car in motion and they glided away under 
the trees of the avenue. Sybil leaned back at her ease 
and smoked, the mocking smile still lingering in her eyes. 
But she made no attempt to contradict him. She merely 
gazed straight before her and mused. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SUBLIME CONTRAST 


OLD Columbus was in bed in his hovel, for the simple 
reason that he lacked the physical strength to drag him- 
self out of it. He was extremely indignant over his help- 
less state, and he told the doctor several times with great 
emphasis that it was all along of that durned wind veering 
round in the night to the nor’-east, which was enough to 
give anybody stiff joints. He spoke as if he considered 
that if only some responsible person had kept an eye on 
the wind in the dark hours it might not have happened, 
and assured Keston while he performed some of his 
juggling tricks that it didn’t use to be so cold at that 
time of year when he was a lad. 

“Of course not,’’ agreed Keston, unsmiling. “Things 
always change for the worse. I’ll send the parish nurse 
to put you on a plaster, and your grand-daughter will have 
to look after you and keep you warm.”’ 

“Don’t want her messing round, damn her !”’ said the 
old man. 

‘Afraid there’s no help for it,’’ said Keston woodenly. 
‘““Someone’s got to wait on you. You won’t be about for 


two or three days, and not then if you aren’t careful.” 
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“And who’s going to look after the ferry-boat ?’’ 
demanded Old Columbus in a kind of dull fury. 

Keston shrugged his shoulders. “They must go by 
the toll-bridge. You won’t be fit for rowing for some 
time to come.” 

Old Columbus swore a deep-sea oath of earlier days. 
He was suffering a good deal of bodily pain, but the 
prospect of the stoppage of the ferry-boat hurt him far 
more. 

“You'll have to get someone else to take it on,’’ said 
Keston. ‘‘What about that fellow with the motor-boat 
at the end of the jetty ?”’ 

“A durned young upstart !’’ growled Old Columbus. 
“Him and Belinda was cracking jokes together only 
yesterday.” 

“You ought to get him on the job,’’ said Keston, 
“Give him something to do. Anyway, you'll have to 
stay where you are for a bit. I suppose Belinda’s busy 
at The Black Swan just now, is she ?”’ 

“Bar opens at eleven,’’ said Old Columbus laconically. 

Keston glanced round the wretched dwelling-place. 
“Well, I’ll look in and see her and tell her what’s to be 
done. And I'll send the village nurse along presently 
to make you comfortable. Keep yourself warm now ! 
All right for blankets ?”’ 

“I’ve got what I’ve got on me,” said Old Columbus, 
‘‘And there’s my oilskin coat behind the door.”’ 

“Oh, you can’t use that,’ said the doctor. ‘“We’ll see 
what we can fix you up with. Meantime, here’s a bottle 
of medicine I’ve brought along.”’ 

“Don’t want no physic,’’ said Old Columbus. 

“Yes, you do.’’ Keston’s rejoinder was prompt and 
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firm. “You're going to take a dose right away, before 
I go. And another in two hours’ time. It’ll do the pain 
in if you stick to it.” 

“Blast it !’’ said Old Columbus vindictively. ‘‘Give 
me a tot of rum and I’ll be all right.” 

Keston had already found a handleless cup, into which 
he was pouring a measure of liquid out of a bottle he had 
taken from his bag. 

‘“‘No, you can’t have rum,” he said. “Here, drink 
this! It'll ease things down. Steady now! That’s 
the way.” 

He precipitated the medicine with some adroitness 
down the old man’s throat before he could make more 
than a gurgling protest, and then pulled the bed-cover- 
ings round him and turned to go. 

The door opened as he put his hand on the latch, and 
Belinda, flushed and somewhat dishevelled, made her 
appearance... 

“Sorry I’m late, doctor. Couldn’t get away before. 
How is he °?”’ 

Old Columbus, having swallowed his medicine perforce, 
found his voice. ““What the devil d’you want? You get 
out ! The nurse is a-coming to see to me.”’ 

Keston went out, pushing Belinda before him. ““You’ve 
got a bit of a handful there,’’ he remarked, as he closed 
the door upon a further less articulate flow of abuse. 

Belinda shrugged her plump shoulders. ‘Oh, I don’t 
mind him. I’m used toit. But he won’t let me touch him, 
he’s that cantankerous.”’ 

They stood in a little black cavern of a place which 
Old Columbus called his kitchen. The door of this stood 
open to the quay, and an icy draught blew in. 
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Keston shivered. “This is a death-trap. For goodness’ 
sake, keep him warm, or he'll be getting bronchitis 
next.”’ 

Belinda looked a little scornful. The cold had no effect 
upon her. ‘‘He’ll be all right,” she said. ‘If the nurse’ll 
just come and clap a poultice on him now and then, I'll 
do the rest.” 

Keston’s face expressed doubt, but he raised no audible 
question. He moved towards the door. ‘‘His main trouble 
seems to be the ferry-boat,’’ he remarked. “I suppose he’s 
afraid the business’ll go while he’s laid up. Wouldn’t that 
chap with the motor-boat take it on pro tem ?”’ 

“Rolfe Britton ?”’ said Belinda. ‘‘He might. But 
it’d spoil the business, anyway, for nobody’d want to go 
in a row-boat after the Czrce.”’ 

“See what you can do!” said Keston. ‘Set the old 
chap’s mind at rest if you can, or we shall never keep 
him quiet.”’ 

“You're right there,’’ said Belinda. ‘“‘I’ll give him his 
old pipe and bacca and hope there’s enough opium there 
to quiet him down. They’re awful to manage, these old 
salties. Reuben Stark’s another, and I wish his daughter 
joy of him if ever he gets took ill.”’ 

Keston was already on the threshold. A brisk wind 
rushing over a sparkling tumble of waves greeted him. 
He paused almost instinctively to breathe in the splendour 
of the morning. 

Then, ‘‘Shut that door !’’ he said sharply. ‘He hasn't 
got enough blankets. Think they’d lend you a couple 
from The Black Swan ?”’ 

“Lor’, no!’ said Belinda. “I might pinch a pair and 
wash ’em and put ’em back afterwards without their 
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finding out. But I couldn’t hope for anything better 
than that.”’ 

Keston gave a short laugh and turned his face to the 
sea. ‘‘Better not do that,”’ he said. “‘You’ll be getting 
yourself into trouble.”’ 

Belinda tossed her hair back. ‘‘Not me! I wasn’t born 
yesterday. Besides, I don’t go doing other folk’s washing 
for nothing.”’ 

“One way of looking at it,’’ said Keston. ‘‘Well, I 
must be off. I’ll send the nurse along as soon as possible.” 

He left her and strode back along the quay to where he 
had left his car, passing several whitewashed cottages and 
groups of gossiping fishwives on the way. 

He did not expect to see Sybil again. She had gone in 
the direction of Honeyball Farm, but as he reached the 
car in the roadway and scattered a crowd of small boys 
that had collected round it, he saw her emerge from 
Captain Stark’s dwelling and walk along the little stony 
path to the gate with a girl whom he had never seen before. 

The two were talking together and did not notice him, 
so that Oliver Keston, getting into his car and driving 
slowly towards them, obtamed his first impression of 
Stark’s daughter when she was unaware of him. 

She wore no hat, and the wind blew her black hair in 
soft ringlets about her temples. Her cheeks were the 
colour of a red rose. There was something vivid and 
arresting in her beauty in the cold morning light. She 
was like a being from another land. Her setting should 
have been one of ardent sunshine and dark blue sea. Not 
even the most casual artist would have placed her among 
the chattering fisher-folk of Beam with their background 
of grey-green, dashing waves. 
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Oliver Keston saw her and stared. “The ice-maiden 
and the fire-maiden!” he said, half aloud. ‘Ye gods! 
What a sublime contrast !”’ 

He was right. The contrast between the two girls was 
amazing. Sir Philip had observed it in a milder sense the 
previous day, but to the younger man it was almost 
staggering. 

Sybil Tredville in her rough tweed coat, with her small, 
well-groomed head and general appearance of sophisti- 
cation, looked somehow strangely cold and unattractive 
beside the warm vitality of Julie Stark. It was the 
difference between a well-trained garden-flower and a 
magnificent tropical plant that had never known the 
meaning of culture. 

“Ye gods!’’ said Keston again as he drew nearer. 
“Beauty unadorned with a vengeance! Where on earth 
has she come from ?”’ 

Sybil glanced up at his approach, and gave him an airy 
wave of the hand. Julie, whose face wore a troubled and 
uncertain look, barely raised her eyes. But yet, though the 
one was animated and the other passive, the contrast 
between them remained the same—the hardy, well- 
developed product of the garden and the glowing, 
unconsidered splendour of the wilderness. 

Sybil came forward. ‘‘All right. I’ll come back with 
you,” she said. “I can’t do anything here at present. 
How’s the old boy ?” 

She opened the car door as she spoke, and stepped in 
beside him, self-assured, well-bred, almost aggressively 
indifferent. 

‘‘He’s badly in need of a couple of blankets,’’ said 
Keston, still with his eyes upon the girl at the gate. 
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She had looked up. Just for a second her eyes met his. 

Then Sybil’s careless voice seemed to intervene. 
“Drive on, charioteer! I suppose the hen-curates who 
preside over the parish blankets will have to be approached 
with circumspection. Or perhaps it would be simpler to 
get Pearce to dig out a couple of spares! Good-bye, 
Julie !’’ She waved her hand again with jaunty kindliness. 
“Mind you keep the lions at bay !’’ 

Oliver Keston abruptly shot the car forward. The girl 
at the gate of Honeyball Farm was left behind. 

“Little donkey !”’ said Sybil. “I’ve offered her a job 
she ought to jump at, but she can’t make up her mind. 
False pride or something! What exactly is the status of 
the skipper of a little cargo-boat? Does anybody 
know ?”’ 

“I’m sure I don’t,’’ said Keston in the even tone of one 
not greatly interested. “But if you'll let me have those 
blankets I’l] run back with them when I’ve finished my 
morning round.”’ 

“Wonderful person !’’ said Sybil lightly. ‘Always 
ready to rush to the rescue ! Perhaps I had better make a 
sacrifice also and bring them round to the surgery—to save 
you calling again.”’ 

“Very decent of you,’”’ said Keston. “I shan’t be there, 
of course.”’ 

She opened her shrewd blue eyes and smiled ahead 
of her. ‘But of course!’’ she agreed with shocked 
acquiescence. “Should I have suggested it otherwise ?”’ 

Oliver Keston was suddenly and rather forcibly 
brought to the conclusion that the female mind was 
capable upon occasion of eluding his comprehension. 

He gave himself a few minutes to consider before he 
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replied. ‘It’s very decent of you, all the same. And I 
certainly would be there if I could.”’ 

“Oh, thanks—very much !”’ rejoined Sybil, feeling for 
her cigarette-case. “‘It wouldn’t do to let people think I 
was running after you, would it? Not here, anyway. 
Naturally, in London it’s different. The women do all 
the running there—both married and single.” 

“And the men run away, I suppose ?” said Keston, 
smiling cynically. 

Sybil took out a cigarette and looked at it. ‘‘Poor 
darlings, yes! At least they try to. But they’re rather 
new to the game at present. Like Lot’s wife, they have a 
stupid habit of looking behind them which is usually their 
undoing. Now, a woman’’—she tapped her cigarette very 
deliberately on the lid of its case—‘‘never looks behind 
when she flees.’”’ 

- “And why not ?” asked Keston with his eyes fixed 
firmly upon the road. 

She lighted the cigarette deftly, with a gurgle of 
laughter. ‘‘That’s her secret, my dear,’’ she said. ‘“When 
you've found that out, you'll know—everything that’s 
worth knowing.”’ 

“Then,” he rejoined, ‘‘evidently—in time—I shall 
learn wisdom,” 

“T very much doubt it,” said Sybil. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE CHAMPION 


JULIE stood at the little gate with the dubious 
look on her face for some seconds after the car had 
passed. 

Perhaps in her heart she realized that she ought to 
have jumped at the coolly proffered suggestion that had 
just been made to her. Yet something—possibly the easy, 
practically unconscious effrontery with which it had been 
made—had held her back. On the day before, she had 
spoken of finding work with complete confidence, but now, 
though there was nothing to hold her to Honeyball Farm, 
oddly enough, she hesitated. Her feelings in that matter 
were of too complicated a nature to be fully understood 
even by herself. She had passed an extremely uncomfort- 
able night, and, though her father had given no sign that 
morning that he was so much as aware of her existence, 
she felt her position to be decidedly precarious. It was 
like living in a corner of a lion’s den and waiting for the 
moment when the savage animal might pounce. But there 
was something within Julie that made her want to stay 
and hold her own. She had been badly scared the previous 
night, but her panic had died down. She realized that she 
had succeeded in mastering the situation, and perhaps she 
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was slightly uplifted in consequence. In any case, she did 
not want to yield the ground so hardly won. Resentment 
mingling with her sense of conquest made her inclined to 
stay and conquer them all. 

Had Sybil’s offer come the evening before, it would 
probably have met with eager acceptance. But to-day she 
felt different. The lion was lurking in his inner den, and 
she was beginning to persuade herself that there was no 
real cause to be afraid of him. He would never dare to 
put his threats into execution. She had gained the upper 
hand and she meant to keep it. 

She had not felt attracted to Sybil Tredville. The hard, 
stone-bright eyes somewhat chilled her. Though her offer 
had been a kind one, it had made no appeal. It came to 
Julie as she stood there that life at the Rectory in Miss 
Tredville’s service would doubtless bring its own difficulties 
in its train, and if she failed in that direction she would 
be entirely without refuge. For she knew enough of the 
skipper already to be quite certain that he would regard 
the proposition with strong disapproval, whereas, under 
present conditions, she might battle her way to some sort 
of status in the establishment, might even one day—she 
lifted her head at the thought—come to dominate it. It 
had not, after all, taken her twenty-four hours to make 
some sort of headway. 

The open admiration of Oliver Keston’s stare had been 
also something of a stimulus. She had seen very little of 
men, and this sense of power was new and strangely 
exhilarating. The air too, and the lovely, tossing sea all 
combined to give her a feeling of being poised upon a 
somewhat dizzy height which was infinitely more alluring 
to her girlish spirit than a situation of more lowly security. 
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Who wants to feel secure and beyond the reach of 
adventure at the careless age of eighteen ? 

The racing wind brought a sudden lilt of music to her 
ears. Someone was whistling along the jetty. She looked 
round and saw Rolfe Britton approaching. 

He walked with an easy stride, clad in the orthodox 
blue jersey, and his head and feet were bare. She stood 
for a second watching ; then, obeying an unconsidered 
impulse, she pushed the little gate behind her and went to 
meet him. 

He greeted her with a half-raised hand. He was 
smiling as he approached—smiling with eyes and eye- 
brows while his lips still emitted that clear, far- 
reaching whistle. 

They met, and it ceased. ““Well, Mamzelle Julie !’’ he 
said. ‘“Had a good night ?”’ 

Something in his bantering tone made her determine 
swiftly not to tell him what sort of night she had had. 
He did not look at her as Dr. Keston had looked at her, 
and for some undefined reason she resented the fact. She 
was also suddenly and quite unreasonably vexed with 
herself for going to meet him, and she decided to pass on 
immediately. 

He turned at once and walked beside her. ‘Come and 
look at the old Circe !’’ he said. “I’ve been splashing paint 
ever since seven o’clock.”’ 

She gave him a brief glance. “I’m really going for a 
walk,’’ she said. 

“Oh, don’t be sniffy !’’ said Rolfe. ‘It doesn’t suit you. 
I see you’ve had a visitor this morning.”’ 

she glanced at him again. His imperturbability seemed 
to veil a certain amusement, but it was not of an offensive 
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nature. She felt a prick of self-reproach. After all, she had 
accepted his hospitality. 

‘‘That was Miss Tredville,’’ she said. ‘I was in the 
same carriage with her yesterday coming down. She— 
means to be nice, I think.’’ 

“What does she want ?”’ said Rolfe. 

Julie hesitated. Then, impelled by she knew not what, 
she told him. ‘She had an idea that I might be wanting 
a job, and, if so, she thought she could make use of me as 
a sewing-maid or a lady’s maid or a general factotum. 
That was how she put it. I think she meant to be kind.”’ 
An unconsciously wistful note sounded in her voice. She 
could not maintain her new-found dignity for long. 

Rolfe listened with his keen eyes set on the horizon. 
“And what were you to get out of it all ?’’ he asked. 

“We didn’t really go into that. She said I should get 
paid all right and that I should have a good time. I think 
she thought I should jump at it, but I said I’d think it 
over.”’ Julie spoke in the same doubtful vein. ‘Of course, 
I haven't had time to yet,’’ she added. 

“You're quite right not to jump at it,” said Rolfe. 
“And how’s the old man behaving ?”’ 

“T haven't seen him today.’’ An urgent longing arose 
in Julie to tell him everything, but she repressed it lest 
he should imagine that she was asking for help. 

Rolfe apparently drew his own conclusions, for he 
pursued the matter no further. ‘‘Hope they give you 
enough to eat,’’ he said next. “If not, come along to the 
Circe! There’s always eggs and bacon.”’ 

She uttered a little laugh. Here was one person at 
least who did not treat her as a stranger and an interloper ! 


“Mrs. Prawle says they only have breakfast and 
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supper,” she said. ‘‘One isn’t supposed to get hungry in 
the middle of the day.”’ 

‘““A damn’ shame !”’ said Rolfe Britton. ‘‘You’re not 
going to be starved like that. I know that old skinflint. 
He lives on drink.”’ 

“T shall have to take to drink too, then,” she rejoined, 
‘if I stay with him. Or else rob the larder, like the 
cats.”’ 

He stopped abruptly. They had reached a point where 
the breakers swirled in against the out-jutting quay. A 
cloud of sea-gulls swept and eddied all around them with 
wild cries. The sun had gone in, and the sea looked green 
and threatening. 

Through the tumult of sound, Rolfe’s voice came with 
a depth that almost startled her. ‘You'll do nothing of 
the sort,’’ he said. “You'll come right along to me and eat 
your fill.”’ 

She looked at him, and found his eyes fixed indomitably 
upon her. For an instant a queer sense of doubt assailed 
her ; it was as if in this man she had met something more 
formidable than the brutal hostility of Reuben Stark. 
Though that straight gaze of his was wholly without the 
insolent assurance that had been in Keston’s look, it was 
primitive and compelling, and it made her turn h2r own 
away. 

“T can’t do that,’’ she said rather breathlessly. ‘“‘It’s 
kind of you to suggest it. But—I couldn’t.”’ 

“There’s no reason why you shouldn’t,”’ he returned. 
“People are not so proper nowadays. I realize the Ctrce 
is not a palace, but at least there’s enough to eat and to 
spare. You won’t go short if I can prevent it.”’ 

“I shan’t go short—of course,’’ she protested. ‘‘I know 
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how to hold my own. Anyhow, there’s always the Rectory 
idea to fall back on.”’ 

“You're not going there,’’ said Rolfe. 

She was watching the flight of a gull with those 
glorious dark eyes of hers. She still seemed a little 
breathless, but there was the hint of a smile about her 
lips. “Oh, I don’t know,” she said. “I may try it. I’m 
going to think it over, anyway.” 

“You're not going,” Rolfe repeated doggedly. “‘It’s 
not in your line.”’ 

“How do you know ?”’ said Julie. 

“Never mind ! I do know.”’ He spoke with conviction. 
“You're not cut out for it.” 

“T don’t know why you should say that,’’ said Julie. 
“T can do most things that I turn my hand to.” 

“T dare say,’ said Rolfe, still watching her. “But 
you've got a pretty heavy handicap. You needn't ask me 
what it is, because if you don’t know I wouldn't dream of 
telling you. Come along with me now and have a spot 
of lunch !”’ 

She turned her head sharply and met his look. “I’ve 
told you I can’t, thanks all the same,”’ she said. “T shall 
get it all right. I was only joking.”’ 

“Or were you ?”’ said Rolfe. “I wonder.” 

She flung round with a quick, passionate gesture and 
squarely faced him. ‘You don’t think I’m going to live on 
anybody’s charity, do you ?”’ she said. 

Her eyes flashed resentment at the thought, and 
as if in answer to it the man laughed suddenly, 
disconcertingly. 

“You can give me anything you like in payment,’ he 
said. “Come and cook the victuals! Or sit and let me 
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paint you! I’m not given to charity myself. I neither take 
it nor give it.”’ 

Her expression changed; the dubious look returned. 
“Paint me!’’ she said half incredulously. ‘‘Are you a 
painter ?”’ 

He made an airy motion towards the white motor-boat 
at the end of the quay. ‘Come and see for yourself! A 
decorator, anyway.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘You’re absurd. How 
could you paint me ?”’ 

Rolfe was still chuckling rather ironically. ‘Dash’ 
badly, no doubt,’’ he said. ‘I don’t flatter myself I’m 
a great artist. But there’s some fun in trying. Old 
Columbus, for instance—by the way, I believe he’s ill. 
The doctor was in there just now.” 

“Yes. Miss Tredville told me. He’s in bed with 
rheumatism. I don’t know him yet,”’ said Julie. 

“You soon will,’’ Rolfe assured her. ‘“‘He’s the most 
picturesque piece of lumber that ever littered an otherwise 
tidy beach. Ah, that’s Belinda, his grand-daughter, just 
coming along now! You'd better let me introduce you. 
She’s a good sort in her way—hard-working, anyhow.” 

“D’you think I shall like her ?”’ said Julie. 

“Of course not !’’ he returned cheerily. ‘‘You won’t 
like anybody on this side of the water. We're all scum, 
more or less. But Belinda’s got character. I'll say that 
for her. She runs The Black Swan with Joe Muster and 
Sophia his wife.’’ 

Julie looked slightly disdainful. The buxom young 
woman who had just emerged from the hovel of Old 
Columbus was not of a type to hold any strong appeal for 
her. She had not so far met anyone who did in this strange 
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world into which she had strayed. Nevertheless, she 
waited for the introduction, since she was bound to know 
her neighbours of the fishing-village sooner or later. 

Rolfe Britton greeted Belinda with the easy familiarity 
of the dwellers on the shore. ‘Hullo! Doing sick-nurse 
now, are you ?”’ 

“Not me !’’ said Belinda with a toss of the head that 
sent her rough hair flying in a dust-coloured cloud all 
round her face. “‘He won’t let me come near him, and a 
good thing too. For I’ve no time to waste mollycoddling 
anybody. Doctor’s going to send the nurse along. He’ll 
have to behave himself with her. She’s not the sort to 
stand any nonsense.” 

“That'll be good for him,” said Rolfe. ‘‘Now let me 
introduce Miss Stark—of Honeyball Farm! She only came 
yesterday, and doesn’t know anyone—except me—at 
present.”’ 

‘Ho !’’ said Belinda. She gave Julie one swift compre- 
hensive glance in which awe and disdain were curiously 
mingled. ‘‘Come to take care of the skipper, have you ?” 
she said. “‘I should say you’ve got a handful.’ 

Julie returned her look half-defensively. ‘I don't 
know about taking care of anybody,” she said. “But I’ve 
got to live somewhere.” 

“It won’t be at Honeyball Farm,”’ said Belinda, “‘not 
if you value your health, that is. The old man feeds on 
drink, and the rest of ’em starve for all he cares.”’ 

“T don’t think I shall starve,” said Julie quietly. 

“Never know your luck,” rejomed Belinda airily. 
“There’s lots that do, if they don’t learn to fend for 
themselves. It’s no joke being a woman these days.’’ 

“Ora man, either, for that matter,” put in Rolfe with 
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dry humour. ‘But we've all got to be something, I 
suppose. Miss Stark, I forgot to mention that this is 
Miss Quale—the busiest person in Beam.”’ 

“‘Barmaid at The Black Swan,’’ announced Belinda 
briefly. ‘“‘And not ashamed of it neither.’’ She turned 
definitely to Rolfe as though that ended her conversation 
with Julie. “‘Somebody’s wanted to take over the ferry 
job while the old boy’s laid up. I don’t suppose you feel 
inclined for it, Mr. Britton ?”’ 

“No, I don’t think so,’ said Rolfe. ‘‘There’s the toll- 
bridge, isn’t there ? I’ll give you or Miss Stark a lift across 
free if you want one any time—if you don’t mind a little 
wet paint.”’ 

Belinda laughed. ‘‘You’ll get yourself into trouble with 
the skipper if you don’t look out. I heard all about you 
last night. Everybody was talking about it. Quite a 
laughing-stock it was.” 

“Pity they haven't got something more interesting to 
talk about,’ commented Rolfe. “I don’t see much to 
laugh at myself.”’ 

“You wouldn’t,’ retorted Belinda with her inde- 
pendent toss. “It’s only the lookers-on that see the 
fun.”’ 

At this point Julie detached herself from the others and 
began to walk away in the direction of Honeyball Farm. 
And Rolfe Britton turned upon the girl beside him with 
‘something in his blue eyes that made her own blink 
involuntarily. 

He spoke in a tone she had never heard from him 
before. ‘‘You’d better stop laughing,’ he said, “‘you and 
your friends in the bar. They don’t dare to laugh at me 
in the open because they know I can break their teeth for 
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’em if they do. And I will break their teeth if they laugh 
at her. So you might mention that next time.” 

With the words he also swung round and went, 
treading stubbornly with his bare feet, over the smooth 
stones of the jetty. 

Belinda looked after him for a moment or two with 
her mouth slightly open. But she did not laugh again as 
she turned and flounced away. 


CHAPTER XIII 
TRAPPED 


JULIE re-entered the minute domain of Honeyball Farm 
with the firm air of one who had come to a decision. She 
went straight to the kitchen, where she found Emily Prawle 
on her knees scrubbing the floor. 

Firmly Julie addressed her. “Is Captain Stark about 
yet ? I want to speak to him.” 

Emily sat back on her heels and pushed a dank wisp 
of hair behind her ear. Her expression was not en- 
couraging. 

“I dare say you'll find him in the observatory, though 
I don’t advise you to go poking in,”’ she said. ‘““He’s none 
too sweet this morning.”’ 

Julie ignored the sullenly proffered counsel. If she felt 
any misgiving she did not betray it. 

“You mean that glass place at the other end of the 
passage ?’’ she said. ‘Thank you.” 

She withdrew without further words and returned to 
the dingy hall. The passage leading to the observatory 
was narrow and very dark. She felt her way along it 
until she came to a door at the end. On this somewhat 
sharply she knocked. 

A low growl answered her. She found the handle and 


turned it. 
320 
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The light that flooded through all the windows of the 
observatory somewhat dazzled her, but in a moment she 
discerned the figure of Reuben Stark seated in his ragged 
old basket-chair, the telescope to his eye. 

He growled again inarticulately at the interruption, 
but it was several seconds before he turned round, pushing 
the instrument aside, to see who it was who had thus dared 
to intrude upon his privacy. 

Directly his eyes reached her, they seemed to narrow 
and grow malignant. She stood in the doorway, facing 
him, very slight, quivering a little, but full of deter- 
mination. 

“Well?’”? he flung at her. ‘What do you 
want ?” 

“TI want,’’ said Julie very quietly and distinctly, “‘to 
have a little talk with you, please.”’ 

“What the devil for ?’’ said Reuben. 

She came forward a step. “I want to know,”’ she said, 
‘just what I am supposed to be doing here. Am I to be 
treated as your daughter or not ?”’ 

He looked at her from under lowering brows. “Oh 
yes,” he said, “I'll treat you as my daughter all right. 
I’ll turn you over and spank you if you don’t behave 
yourself.”’ 

A slight spasm crossed Julie’s face, but she stood firm. 
“If you wish me to behave as your daughter,” she said, 
“I suppose I am to look after the house and servants, do 
the housekeeping in fact. Is that what you wish me 
to do ?”’ 

Reuben swung round in his chair with an oath. ‘Think 
you're going to bully me, do you, you damned little 
hussy ?”’ he said. 
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“I’m not bullying anyone,” said Julie. ‘And I’m not 
going to be bullied either. But I’ve got to know where I 
am. If I’m not wanted here, I’ll go and make my living 
elsewhere.”’ 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,”’ said Reuben. ‘‘You’re 
under age. You'll stay and do as you’re told.”’ 

“T’ll stay 1f I’m treated decently,’”’ rejoined Julie. 
“Not otherwise. And I’m not going to be the slave of 
that woman in the kitchen either. I’m not taking any 
orders from her. If I take over the management of the 
house, it’ll be the other way round.”’ 

Stark drew in an explosive breath. “You’ve got a lift, 
I must say !”’ he ejaculated. “You'll do this, and you'll do 
that! And haven’t been in the place twenty-four 
hours !”’ 

“Well, you don’t expect me to do nothing, do you ?”’ 
retorted Julie, stung in spite of herself. ‘‘There’s heaps to 
be done in a place like this. It’s in a disgraceful state. 
Everything’s shabby and dingy. Look at that chair 
you're sitting in! The stuffing’s all coming out. And that 
room I’ve got upstairs—why, the window won't open even. 
And all the furniture is coming to bits.”’ 

‘Well, what of it ?’’ broke in Reuben furiously. ‘It’s 
good enough for you, so you'd better make the best of it. 
As to giving over the management of this house to you, 
I can see myself doing it. No, you’ll work under Emily— 
whether you like it or not. And if you don’t work—you 
can starve.” 

“It looks as if I shall do that in any case ”’ said Julie. 
“But I’m not going to put up with it. If you keep me 
here, you've got to feed me properly. And I mean to 
have a midday meal like everyone else—if I have to go to 
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The Black Swan for it and tell them to send in the bill 
to you.” 

She turned about with the words and abruptly left him. 
To stand and argue was undignified, and it did no good. 
If he refused her the ordinary comforts of life, there still 
remained the alternative of accepting Miss Sybil Tred- 
ville’s offer. But she would not give in without a struggle. 
So far she had not been worsted. She would go farther still 
and investigate. 

With her head held high she returned to the kitchen. 
Emily had just finished her scrubbing and was spilling 
the dirty water down a drain at the back door. Julie 
looked about her and spied another door ajar. She 
pushed it open and found herself confronted with the 
depth of a dark stone staircase. She drew back from it as 
Emily returned with a sloppy tread and clattered her pail 
under the sink. 

“Well ?’”’ she said sourly. ‘Seen the captain ?” 

“Yes, I[have,’’ said Julie. ““And I have come to arrange 
for a meal.”’ 

“You can’t have one now,” said Emily. “You'll have 
to wait till evening.”’ 

“I’m not going to wait,’ said Julie. She spoke in a 
perfectly smooth tone, but with unswerving deter- 
mination. ‘I am going to have a midday meal, and I 
should think you’d be the better for one too. Will you 
fetch it up, please ?”’ 

“Me ?”’ said Emily, as if she doubted whether is had 
heard aright. 

“Of course,”’ said Julie. ‘‘You’re in charge of the 
larder, I suppose ? I'll have it in the sitting-room, please. 
If you’re busy, I’ll lay the cloth.” 


a? 
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“You ?”’ said Emily, starmg at her with widely 
divergent eyes. 

“Why not ?’’ said Julie. “I’ve no wish to make extra 
work for you, and I’m quite willing to take my share. 
What have you got down there ?”’ 

“Nothing,” said Emily tersely. 

“Y’m afraid I don’t believe that,’’ said Julie, still 
speaking smoothly. ‘“We had porridge for breakfast. 
There must be eggs and bacon, or something of that 
sort.” 

“There isn’t, then,’”’ said Emily, planting her hands 
on her hips with truculence. ‘You can _ see for 
yourself.”’ 

Julie looked at her. The moment had come for battle. 
“Now listen, Mrs. Prawle !’’ she said. ‘‘I am the skipper’s 
daughter, and I’m not going to be treated like something 
of no account. I am not going hungry till to-night either. 
I’m willing to work. [’lldo my share. But I won’t starve— 
to please anybody. Will you fetch up something to eat ? 
Or shall I go myself ?”’ 

Emily Prawle continued to stare with those ill- 
matching eyes of hers which gave her a crooked and 
calculating look. She spoke after a moment, as though 
something in Julie’s tone or words had carried weight in 
spite of her. 

“Tl not do it unless the captain says so.”’ 

It was not quite open defiance, but the effect upon 
Julie was the same. The woman was ranged against her. 
It remained for her to assert herself or to be defeated. 

She turned to the half-opened door that gave access to 
the stone steps. ‘‘Very well,’ she said. ‘I'll get it 
myself.’’ 
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With the words she pushed the door wide and set her 
foot upon the stairs. 

She could not see the bottom as they had a twist half- 
way down, and there was no light discernible beyond that 
which came from the open door. Three steps down she 
turned. 

“Give me a candle, please !’’ she said. 

In that moment the door above her was suddenly 
clapped shut and she stood in darkness, while the scraping 
of a key told her that she was a prisoner. 

She sprang to the door and threw herself against it, 
but she was too late. Only an evil chuckle on the other 
side replied to her efforts, and from below her there rose 
a damp coldness like the chill of a stone vault. 

It was as if a clammy hand had reached up to grasp 
her, and in that instant she felt as if she herself had been 
turned to stone. Her very heart seemed to quiver and 
become rigid. 

She stood quite motionless and faced defeat. 

She could have continued her wild battering for 
freedom, but she did not. Something warned her to 
reserve her strength. To fight the inevitable was to lose 
ground. She had placed herself at this disadvantage, but 
even yet, if she kept her head, there might be some means 
of recovery. To behave like a thwarted child could help 
her neither now nor later. 

So she stood motionless in a kind of ice-bound anger, 
reckoning up her chances. 

Eventually, with a hand that trembled notwithstand- 
ing her utmost effort, she knocked upon the door. 

“Let me out!” she said authoritatively. ‘Open this 
door at once !” 
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There was no immediate reply, and she began 
to think that the old woman had left the kitchen 
when suddenly a raucous whisper came through the 
key-hole. 

“You go downstairs, my pretty, and have a meal ! 
There’s only one person in this house as’ll let you out, and 
that’s the captain.” 

“Go and fetch him then!’’ commanded Julie, 
undaunted. “I’m not afraid of him.”’ 

“Oh no! But you will be—you will be !’’ the raucous 
whisper assured her soothingly. ‘“We don’t disturb him 
at this time of day, because he don’t like it. But a little 
later on—in three hours, p’r’aps—we'll get him to come and 
let you out.” 

That was all. The whisper ceased, and she heard the 
sound of Emily’s ill-shod feet slopping away. 

She was to be a prisoner, then, in that horrible cold 
darkness for three hours, she who had begun to think 
herself mistress of the situation! Caught by an evil trick 
such as she would never have anticipated, it was impossible 
to forecast what might lie before her. But it was the cold 
that gripped her most, and the prospect of spending three 
hours in that unknown, vault-like place. She had come 
through a good deal without flinching, but this daunted 
her. 

For a space she stood motionless and listening, but she 
heard nothing. Emily had gone into the kitchen and shut 
the door. It was useless to batter and call for help. No 
one would hear her. The back yard was enclosed by a 
brick wall, and the door leading to it was obviously shut 
also, for no chink of light was visible. She could only 
faintly hear the roar of the sea. 
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Her desire for food had quite gone, but the idea came 
to her that if she could find some she would be better 
equipped to withstand the cold. And so at last very 
cautiously she began to feel her way down the narrow 
winding stairs into the dungeon-like region below. 


CHAPTER XIV 
PUNISHMENT 


THE steps wound like a corkscrew, and the musty smell 
increased as she descended. She reached the bottom in 
safety at length and found an uneven stone surface 
beneath her feet, but the darkness was so utter that it 
frightened her. It seemed to stretch into vast spaces which 
she dared not explore for fear of losing her way back to 
the steps—her sole connecting-link with the world above. 

There was no sound down here except a slight dripping 
noise. The wall by which she had guided herself was slimy 
with damp. She could scarcely bear the touch of it, but 
when she took her hand away the darkness felt lke 
ungauged depth before her and she was scared still further. 
The vague trickling of water awoke in her a wonder as 
to whether there were a well somewhere close into which 
she might stumble—a horrifying thought that made her 
flesh creep. In the end she moved up two or three steps 
and sat down to recover herself. 

It was a hideous situation, but it could not last. They 
could not keep her here for hours. Even the crooked-eyed 
Emily could not be so vile as that. She would have to 
go up again and batter on the door. The cold was begin- 
ning to get hold of her. Her feet were numbed already, and 
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an icy draught circled all around her, penetrating to her 
very bones. She reflected that if she sat here for long she 
would get too stiff to move. 

So, at length, after about half an hour of acute dis- 
comfort, she pulled herself together for action. She felt 
her way up the stairs again, reached the door and beat 
upon it. 

“Let me out !’’ she called. “‘Let me out !’” 

No answer came. Everything was still, save for the 
long deep roaring of the sea. 

She caught at the handle, rattled and dragged at it, 
but without result. Then—the full realization of her 
helplessness coming upon her—her self-control began to 
totter and she shouted wildly and repeatedly for help, 
banging her fists upon the unyielding wood until sheer 
physical exhaustion overcame her and she could beat no 
more, 

But still no answer came. The darkness seemed to 
surge around her and mock her puny efforts. She sank 
down again and waited, baffled and incapable of further 
effort. 

A long time passed. The dampness and the cold made 
her feel stupid, almost drowsy. Her head was pillowed on 
her arms to shut out the dark. Now and then she started 
as if she had been asleep and stared around her. But each 
time the blackness pressed upon her, and she hid her 
face again. | 

She reckoned vaguely that the afternoon must be 
drawing to a close, but until some sound reached her from 
without she would not spend herself in vain a second 
time. They would have to let her out eventually. They 


could not mean to leave her there all night. 
[ 
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She tried to be philosophical, though she felt too 
wretched to be even angry any longer. It wasalonganda 
cruel imprisonment, and it would be a lesson to her. She 
would never again place herself in Emily’s power. 

And then at last she heard the opening of the kitchen 
door and the tread of heavy feet above her. She tried to 
raise herself, but she was too stiff to move quickly. The 
door against which she crouched opened suddenly on to 
her, and she received a knock which sent her sliding down 
the steps into the curve of the wall. The light from a 
swinging-lamp completely dazzled her. She remained half- 
stunned, with her hands over face. 

“Ah !”’ said Reuben’s voice. “There you are, my fine 
lady, are you? Hope you've had a pleasant time. Come 
on, Emily! Bring that light !’’ 

He came blundering down the steps to her, and a 
sudden wild horror caught Julie. She dragged herself up 
and faced him, still partially blinded after the long hours 
of darkness. 

“IT want to get out,’ she said through stiff numbed 
lips. “I’m so cold. You can’t keep me here any longer.”’ 

“We can do—lots of things,” said the skipper brutally. 
“Shut that door, woman, d’you hear? Now, my pretty 
madam, we'll deal with you—and p’raps you won't be so 
cold afterwards !”’ 

He gripped her arm as he spoke, and suddenly he flung 
her forward, forcing her downwards in the angle of the 
steps. She made a fierce struggle for freedom, but he had 
her powerless under his knee almost before it began ; for 
her limbs and her heart seemed to fail together. 

“Oh, you’re going to get a drubbing all right,”’ he said, 
“and you may think yourself lucky it’s not the rope-end 
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this time. Bring that light down, Emily, can’t you? 
Stick it on the ledge there! Now then! Get hold of her 
hands !”’ 

In the desperate and unseemly battle that followed, 
the girl found herself completely overwhelmed by 
superior strength. Somehow, between them, they tore 
her garments away, and her wrists were clamped in 
Emily’s wiry grasp while the man held her down and beat 
her mercilessly with his iron hand, 

It was horrible and revolting. She writhed in their 
hold, and she heard herself madly screaming though she 
knew that no help would come. It was a vicious and 
prolonged chastisement, and it seared her like a scorching 
fire. The humiliation of it would torture her long after 
the physical pain had ceased, and that in itself was 
considerable. The stone steps on which she was crushed 
bruised her cruelly, and the pitiless blows that the skipper 
inflicted were such as would have wrung cries from an 
animal. To the overwrought girl they were literal agony. 

Only when her resistance was spent and she sank limp 
and sobbing at their mercy did he at length stay his hand. 

“That’s done it,’’ he said. “She won't give us any more 
of her airs after this. I’ve beaten her up good and hard, 
and now she knows what to expect. D’you hear?’’ He 
bent over her and spoke into her ear. “I’ve given you the 
spanking you ought to have had years ago, and I'll give 
you another to-morrow if you don’t behave yourself. After 
that, it’ll be the rope-end—same as young Micky gets. 
I’ve only let you off so far because you're a girl. Now stop 
that noise! I’m not taking any more nonsense from you. 
Stop it! D’you hear me ?”’ 

She heard him, but to stop her anguished crying then 
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was beyond her. They had forced her over the border-line 
of ordinary endurance. She was almost choking with the 
urgency of her distress. Her pride was dead, and a terrible 
hysteria had taken possession of her. Her prone body still 
jerked spasmodically, entirely beyond her control. In 
those awful moments she was on the verge of idiocy. 

Reuben Stark drew away a little and looked at her. 

“Let go her hands!’’ he ordered the grim-faced woman 
kneeling on the stair above. ‘Fetch a bucket of cold 
water! That’ll bring her to her senses.’’ 

Julie heard the order, and, released from Emily’s claw- 
like grasp, sank huddled and gasping against the wall, 
fighting to suppress the convulsive shudders that ran 
through her. 

Between Emily’s exit and return, she managed to 
frame a shivering supplication to the gaunt man watching 
her. 

“Don’t! Oh, don’t! I'll be—all right. Don’t—throw 
water! Don’t—don’t !’’ 

The skipper g:unted. There was little sign of relenting 
in the sound. “We'll see,’’ he said. “Cold water’s the only 
thing for hysterics, so you’d better stop ‘em right now if 
you don’t want it.”’ 

“T will—oh, I will !’’ panted Julie, desperately clasping 
her arms round her shaking knees to still them. “‘T’ll die— 
if you throw water on me. Don’t! Oh, don’t !’”’ 

“All right,”’ said the skipper. “It’s coming, so you’d 
better pull yourself together. I’m not standing for any 
more of it. You deserved what you got, and it’s just as 
well you’ve had your lesson at the beginning. As I say, 
you were dammed lucky not to get the rope-end. Now stop 
it! Stop it! Here’s Emily with the water !’’ | 
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Julie raised a deathly face out of which her great eyes 
stared like blazing lamps. “‘Don’t let her !’’ she gasped. 
“Don’t let her! Oh, I can’t bear any more. I can’t—I 
can’t !”’ 

A wild tempest of crying seized her again and she hid 
her face upon her knees, huddling herself together in a 
torment of anticipation. 

But for some reason the icy shower she feared did not 
descend upon her. There was a moment’s pause, and then 
the skipper stooped unexpectedly and plucked her to her 
feet. 

“Here! Put yourself to rights and go up to bed !’’ he 
said. ‘‘There’s been enough of this. What? You can’t 
stand ? Stuff and rubbish! Allright! I'll carry you and 
see how you like that !”’ 

And carry her he did under his arm like a bale of goods, 
with head hanging and feet dragging behind on the steps, 
and thus through the kitchen and up the stairs to her 
room, where he cast her down upon the bed with a curt 
laugh. 

“Thought I couldn’t do that, I dare say! Thought 
you'd give me a little extra trouble, did you ? Well, you'd 
better not do it again. Now you can cry to your heart’s 
content, but I won’t have any more screaming—unless 
you want to go back to the cellar. Mark that! I’m 
master in this house, and [ll have everyone to 
know it.”’ 

He tramped out, banging the door after him, and Julie 
was left-——a disordered, moaning bundle—in the twilight, 
powerless and broken and alone. She had just enough 
strength to creep into bed, and that wasall.... 

Long hours afterwards—or so it seemed to her—she 
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awoke from a sort of stupor of exhaustion to see a dim 
light shine in and to hear someone enter. 

She turned her head stiffly, teeling battered in every 
muscle, and looked through her swollen eyelids at the 
intruder. 

It was Micky who entered with stealthy, monkeyish 
movements. He bore a tray on which was a candle and a 
large cup of something that—from the thick layer of 
grease on the top—she took to be soup. 

“You're to have this,’’ he said in a whisper. ‘And 
you're lucky, for I never get anything after a bumping.”’ 

“T don’t want it,”’ said Julie. “Go away !” 

He set the tray upon the chair by the bed and remained 
standing beside her, throwing a grotesque, almost 
monstrous shadow upon the wall beyond. 

“You've got to have it,’’ he said. “‘Cap’en’s orders ! 
He said I was to see you did.”’ 

Julie looked up into his wizen face with a vague 
repulsion. “It'll make me _ sick—that stuff,’’ she 
said. 

“Chance it !’’ said Micky. 

He did not speak with any special solicitude, but he 
was evidently resolved to carry out his instructions to 
the letter. 

Julie dragged herself up on one elbow and regarded 
the mess beside her with disgust. 

“Go on!’’ said Micky. ‘‘There’s a bit of bread in the 
saucer. Dip it in!” 

Somehow, her throbbing head notwithstanding, she 
found the need for nourishment respond within her. She 
picked up the spoon and stirred the glutinous concoction. 
Finally, between loathing and necessity, she tasted it. 
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“That’s better,” breathed Micky hoarsely. “Stick 
to it!” 

She shook off a shudder that assailed her and 
swallowed. It was a most unpleasant mixture, but it’sent 
a slight glow through her wretched and weary frame. Her 
lips were sore and her face felt bruised, but nevertheless 
she persevered, and gradually she realized that}her 
exhaustion had been largely due to hunger. When she had 
crumbled the bread into the cup and finished it, the awful 
sense of weakness had considerably lessened. 

She looked at Micky’s white, ugly countenance, and 
beheld a grin, half-cunning, half-exultant. 

“It must have been a pretty good drubbing,’ he 
remarked in an undertone that did not disguise the 
familiarity of one who recognizes a fellow-sufferer. ‘“‘He 
knows how to lay it on all right. My word, he does. 
You'd better keep out of his way now for a bit.”’ 

Julie abruptly turned her back upon him and lay with 
her face to the wall. The whole horrible episode and her 
sordid surroundings filled her soul to the brim with 
repulsion. She was beaten, and bitter tears were burning 
at the back of her eyes. But she would not shed them in 
the presence of this doltish boy. Some small remnant of 
pride yet remained to restrain her. 

She hoped earnestly that he would go, but he lingered 
in sheer curiosity. 

“TI suppose you'll have to do as Emily tells you now,”’ 
he said. ‘‘And she’s a Tartar, she is. If it wasn’t for 
Belinda, I’d never get nothing to eat.”’ 

‘Oh, go to Belinda !’’ said Julie desperately. ‘‘It’s the 
best thing you can do.” 

“P’raps you'll go too,”’ he suggested, still slyly hanging 
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on one foot. ‘They'll work you like a nigger if you stay 
here.”’ 

“Go away !’’ said Julie with closed eyes. 

“D’you think you will stay ?’’ said Micky, unable to 
drag himself away from the contemplation of her obvious 
misery. ‘‘He’s drinking now, but he’ll beat you up again 
when he feels like it.’’ 

Julie made a convulsive, involuntary movement. “Will 
you go away ?”’ she said. 

Micky stooped and picked up the tray. “I wouldn’t 
stay if I was you,’’ he said. “I’ve had the rope-end twice, 
and that’s awful. You never forget it. And it shows 
afterwards. It always shows.”’ 

Julie suddenly sprang upright on the bed. She was 
shaking from head to foot. Her eyes were ablaze. In her 
clenched right hand she held a knife which she had pulled 
from under her pillow—the knife which she had snatched 
from the supper-table the night before. 

“I’m going to stay here,” she said, “‘till I’ve killed him ! 
There! Now you know. But if you dare to tell anyone, 
T’'ll kill you too !’”’ 

Micky hopped back with an alacrity that nearly sent 
the cup and saucer spinning across the floor. 

The girl’s death-white face staring at him with those 
flaming eyes from under its black cloud of hair frankly 
scared him. And the sight of the knife completed his 
discomfiture. 

He made a bolt for the door. 

“Leave the candle !’’ commanded Julie. 

He stopped in mid-flight, thrust it down at arm's 
length on the chair and resumed his precipitate course. 

And Julie leaned back and flashed the knife in the 
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light, gazing at it with a fixity that was not wholly sane. 
She knew that what Micky had said was true. She would 
never forget the punishment that had been meted out to 
her. Though no scar remained, it had somehow marked 
her for life. 

““Yes—yes,”’ she said softly to herself after a while. 
“T’ll stay here till I’ve killed him. It’ll be worth staying 
for—that will.”’ 

And then presently she thrust the knife back out of 
sight and lay down again. Though her eyes were burning 
like hot coals, she wept no more that night. 


PART II 


CHAPTER I 
COMPETITORS 


“YOuNG Jack Bellamy wants to come down for the week- 
end,’ announced Sybil, glancing up from a letter three 
days after her return home. “‘No objection, I suppose ?”’ 

Sir Philip was also studying a letter and did not 
immediately answer. He was always intentionally 
deliberate in his dealings with his daughter, as if he 
deemed it advisable to curb her youthful ardour—an 
attitude which Sybil found intensely irritating. 

He looked up at length and surveyed her through his 
glasses, then removed them and surveyed her again. “I 
have no actual objection to the young man, certainly,”’ 
he’said. “‘But neither have I any urgent desire to entertain 
him for the week-end.”’ 

“Oh, you won’t be asked to entertain him,’”’ said Sybil. 
“It’s me he wants to see. I’m not at all sure that I want to 
entertain him either, but I think he’d better come, unless 
you can think out any adequate reason for refusing to 
let him.” | 

Such were her customary tactics where her father was 
concerned. She never urged him on any point, or gave him 
the slightest excuse for imagining that his decisions were 


of any real importance to her. Sir Philip, on his side, found 
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this equally exasperating. Yet it was very seldom that 
there was any actual friction between them. 

“As a matter of fact,’ he said, “I have here a 
letter from old Lord Telford who is just back from 
Australia, and he also suggests coming over for the 
week-end.”’ 

“Oh, that man!’’ Sybil made a grimace. “Common 
old bore! I suppose he wants a dose of ’Igh Society to 
improve his mind. Is that it ?”’ 

“I scarcely flatter myself to that extent,’’ returned 
Sir Philip. ‘‘Nor should I call him a bore. He is at least 
a man of brains.”’ 

“Oh yes, plenty of brains of the ‘go-getter’ des- 
cription,’”’ agreed Sybil. ‘““What Pearce would call ‘a 
self-made, multi-coloured millionaire !’ Apt description ! 
Must we be nice to him ?” 

“In consideration of the fact that I owe my position 
here entirely to him ”’ remarked Sir Philip with arched 
brows. 

“To be sure !’’ agreed Sybil carelessly. ‘Horrible, isn’t 
it? I suppose he is coming home to build a castle or 
something, is he ?”’ 

“T understand,’’ said Sir Philip, “that he has already 
bought Brooksand Place.”’ 

“Good heavens !’’ Sybil sat up in amazement. “‘That 
old ruin! What an extraordinary person! He'll have to 
completely re-build it.”’ 

“Must we split our infinitives ?’’ remonstrated Sir 
Philip mildly. ‘Especially when discussing the affairs of 
this contemptibly common person ! Your lack of grammar 
almost exceeds your lack of taste, my dear Sybil.” 

Sybil made a face again—a different kind of face. 
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“Tush, dear Papa !’’ she said pleasantly. “You must 
allow youth its split infinitives as well as its jazzed oats. 
It isn’t much to throw in. Pardon the intrusion of the 
preposition at the end of the sentence !’’ She leaned back 
again carelessly in her chair. ‘‘Well, if you’re going to 
have old Telford, I think I might be permitted young Jack 
as an antidote. He can always if necessary enliven the 
proceedings with a song, as the parish magazine says— 
possibly a dance as well.”’ 

Sir Philip drank his coffee thoughtfully. He knew— 
none better—that it was always advisable to give his 
daughter a certain amount of rein. She had an inborn 
sense of fair play which invariably impelled her to give 
in return. 

“Very well,’’ he said at length. “You can have this 
young man of yours down if you want him—though why 
you should passes my comprehension.” 

Sybil had turned back to her letter and was laughing 
under her breath at something it contained. She glanced 
up again after a moment. “Thank you, Papa. In that 
case I will do my best to relieve your boredom with the 
multi-coloured peer if it becomes too acute. Actually, I 
don’t think he’s such a bad sort when he isn't 
trying too hard. I’d better go and break the news to 
Mother.”’ 

She got up with the words and strolled towards the 
door, but just as she reached it Sir Philip spoke. 

“Sybil !’’ 

She paused. ‘‘My father !’’ 

He turned in his chair. “I think you told me, you have 
no intention of marrying young Bellamy ?’’ he said, a 
faint hint of embarrassment in his voice. 
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She sent him a dazzling smile. “About as much 
as J have of marrying Lord Telford,’’ she said, and 
struck a dramatic attitude. “Give me—the man—I 
love!” 

“Tf he exists—or ever could exist,’’ rejoined Sir Philip 
drily. ‘‘Well, I wish you joy of your jazzed oats. If you 
find them uncommonly husky when they run out, don’t 
blame me !”’ 

“As if I should !’’ said Sybil with deep reproach. “A 
model of parental devotion like you! That is where you 
all score nowadays. The sins of the children can never be 
visited on the fathers.”’ 

She slipped suddenly through the door before he could 
find a retort, and laughed on the other side of it with a 
slight suggestion of malice. It was amusing to be taken 
for an ingénue at her time of life. 

She went up the stairs still smiling. Oliver Keston 
would be coming that day. She toyed with the idea of 
not seeing him, assuring herself that she had no special 
desire to do so; but she dismissed it notwithstanding. 
The young man’s dominant personality attracted her, 
and there was no fun in keeping him at a distance if she 
could not see the result. 

She had intended going to her mother’s room to 
indulge in a little teasing in that quarter, but another 
impulse diverted her before she reached it. Through a 
staircase-window she caught a glimpse of autumn sunshine 
on the fir-trees that skirted the winding drive, and in 
a very few seconds she was out on a grassy path that ran 
behind them, out of sight of the house, carrying a large 
basket and diligently collecting fir-cones. 

It was an innocent enough occupation, even a virtuous 
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one, since the cones were intended for the brightening of 
the invalid’s fire. It took time and it led her by devious 
ways in and out of the trees towards the gates. But she 
had reached them and turned back again before the 
whirring of wheels turning into the drive warned her of the 
approach of a car. 

She looked up from her task with very natural curiosity 
to see who the early arrival could be, and the next moment 
waved a careless greeting to Oliver Keston who was at 
the wheel. 

He pulled up sharply close to her and returned her 
airy salute. ‘“‘You’re out in good time,’’ he remarked. . 

“You also,’”’ she returned, bringing her basket into 
evidence. ‘‘I wonder if you would like to take those up to 
the house for me and save me going back.”’ 

“Where are you going ?”’ he said, frowning. 

She gave him a laughing glance. ‘‘That’s my affair, 
isn’t it? I might ask—why the scowl? And you might 
make the same reply.”’ 

Keston smiled, not very heartily. “I’ve been up all 
night,’’ he said. ‘‘A fool of a woman with twins ! She does 
it every year—like kittens.” 

“What do you do with them ? Drown them ?” asked 
Sybil. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “‘No. They usually die 
when teething starts. No stamina whatever. Really better 
dead, only I can’t tell her so. Besides, she enjoys the 
funerals.”’ 

“What a brute you are!’’ remarked Sybil dis- 
passionately. 

“Merely practical,’’ he rejoined with equal imperturb- 
ability. 
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Sybil spoke with sudden feeling. ‘“‘And yet if you were 
married, I’ll bet you’d never be satisfied till you’d made 
your unlucky wife bear you children !’’ 

He raised his eyes to her—calm, appraising eyes that 
seemed to take deliberate stock of her. “If she had a 
healthy constitution, it would be good for her,’ he 
said. ‘“‘But everything in reason, of course. I don’t 
believe in piling up huge families. I prefer quality to 
quantity.” 

Sybil uttered a hard little laugh. ‘‘You may be 
interested to hear that the donor of the cigarette- 
case is coming down for the week-end,’’ she said 
inconsequently. 

“T am not in the least interested,’ returned Oliver 
Keston without the smallest change of countenance. “‘T 
have far too much to occupy me for that. I am going on 
now to see your mother, and then I have to arrange to take 
Old Columbus to the infirmary.” 

“Oh, is he worse ?’”’ Sybil’s mockery passed for the 
moment. ‘‘He had the blankets, I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes, he had the blankets,’’ returned Oliver drily. 
“‘But he is worse in spite of them, and we can’t leave him 
in that draughty shack any longer. I shall probably 
have to dope him to get him away, but he’ll die if 
I don’t.” 

“Shall I come and help ?”’ said Sybil abruptly. 

“No, thanks. I’ve got his grand-daughter and the 
nurse. That ought to be enough.’”’ Keston’s eyes were 
still upon her with their peculiarly compelling look. ‘“The 
man with the motor-boat—Rolfe Britton—is standing by 
too,’ he added. “Probably the whole hamlet will be 
there.”’ 
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“Have you seen anything more of Stark’s daughter ?” 
asked Sybil. 

He shook his head. “No. Have you ?”’ 

“Well, scarcely !’’ She laughed. ‘I gave her her chance 
and apparently she has decided to turn me down. I don’t 
go running after people after that.”’ 

“I do,” said Keston. ‘I catch them too—eventually. 
You know I’m going to marry you, don’t you ?” 

“T most certainly don’t,” said Sybil. 

He nodded quietly and convincingly. ‘‘Well, I am. 
I’m not quite ready for you yet, but you may as well know 
that you’re marked down. It may simplify matters where 
others are concerned.”’ 

“Oh, may it ?’’ Sybil was still laughing, but rather as 
one who did not know whether to be scornful or amused. 
“Meaning Jack Bellamy, I suppose ? By the way, I forgot 
to mention that there is another guest coming for the 
week-end—Lord Telford, the magnate of the district. 
Have you come across him yet ?”’ 

“Not yet,’ said Keston. “Ts he another 
competitor ?”’ 

She screwed up her blue eyes in a mischievous 
grimace. ‘‘Heis a widower of fifty-six, enormously wealthy, 
terribly assertive. If he casts his eyes in my direction, 
you haven’t an earthly.” 

“T’ll chance that,’’ said Keston, unmoved. “‘Meantime, 
if you’re coming my way, get in !”’ 

“I’m not,” said Sybil, but she got in beside him | 
nevertheless. 

“Bravo !’’ said Oliver Keston cynically, and thrust an 
arm about her and kissed her. 

‘Yes, you are a brute,” said Sybil, without attempting 
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to release herself. ‘‘But I shall get my own back in the 
end.”’ : 
“On the contrary,’’ said Keston with his lips to hers, 
“‘you will get what I give you—and nothing else.” 
As he kissed her again she leaned against him with 
eyes half-closed. But she did not return his kiss. 


CHAPTER II 


THE SLAVE 


“CaN I come in ?”’ said Belinda. 

She had preceded the request with a sharp rap on the 
-backyard door of Captain Stark’s abode, and, lifting the 
latch and finding it open, she walked in without further 
ceremony. 

Discovering the door into the passage also open, she 
followed up her intrusion, past the cellar door, until she 
arrived upon the threshold of the kitchen. 

Here again she paused. ‘‘Can I come in ?”’ she said 
again. 

The door was half-open. She pushed it wide. A slight 
figure was seated on a wooden chair at the high table, 
peeling potatoes. 

“Hullo !’’ said Belinda. 

The figure turned. A pair of marvellous dark eyes 
looked up at her—eyes of a most amazing beauty, veiled 
by heavy black lashes—set in a face that might have been 
carved in marble, utterly expressionless, utterly white, 
except for the faint pinkness of the lips. 

“You here alone ?”’ said Belinda; and then, with a 
start : “Why, whatever’s happened to you ?”’ 


For on one of the lips—the lower one—there was a 
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half-healed wound. It was bruised and cut and had a 
violet hue below its pallor. Belinda stared with a curiosity 
that was quite unconsciously cruel. 

A low and very steady voice answered her. ‘“‘Nothing’s 
happened. Are you wanting Mrs. Prawle? I'll fetch 
her.”’ 

“Don’t you!”’ said Belinda. ‘‘There’s no one I hate 
worse than that old cat. You'll do just as well—and 
better. You're Jooly, aren’t you? The skipper’s 
daughter !”’ 

“My name is Julie,’’ said the owner thereof in a tone of 
strict reserve. ‘“Why ?”’ 

“No reason,’’ said Belinda airily. ‘You look queer, 
somehow—not like you looked that first day. Hope they’re 
being decent to you ; are they ?”’ 

If it had not been for her continued stare, her enquiry 
might have elicited some sort of response. But, un- 
fortunately, her curiosity defeated her. Julie turned her 
face aside with a slight movement of avoidance. 

‘Is there anything I can do ?”’ she said. 

Belinda’s light eyes still dwelt upon her speculatively, 
but not unkindly. ‘“‘Look here!’’ she said abruptly. 
“You're such a slip of a thing. It can’t be easy to hold 
your own in a house like this. If you’re ever short of a 
meal, you come to me at The Black Swan and I'll see you 
get one.”’ 

Something swelled in the delicate column of Julie’s 
throat ; she kept her face averted. ‘‘Thank you,’’ she 
said. 

“Don’t mention it !”’ said Belinda heartily. ‘I know 
that old scrag Emily. Looks as if she lived on the smell of 
a herring herself, and a stale one at that. It’s all right for 
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an old witch like her. But a girl like you—well, you're 
young. You want feeding.” 

“I’m not hungry, thank you,”’ said Julie in her cold, 
detached voice. 

“All right,”’ said Belinda. ‘‘You know best. Where’s 
the skipper? Peter said I should find him somewhere 
here.”’ 

Julie resumed her potato-peeling, her eyes downcast. 
“T expect he’s in the observatory. Do you want to see 
him ?”’ 

“You might take me along,” said Belinda. “I expect 
it’s a fool’s errand I’ve come on. But I might as well have 
a shot at it now I’m here.”’ 

Julie remained seated. “You can go through and find 
him,” she said. ‘‘It’s straight along the passage when you 
come to the hall.’”’ 

“Oh, I know the way all right,’”’ said Belinda. ‘I’ve 
been in with young Micky when the skipper’s been out. 
I thought, being his daughter, you’d come along too, 
that’s all.”’ 

“I’m afraid I’m busy,”’ said Julie. 

The other girl’s eyes were still upon her. She suddenly 
came close. “I say,’’ she said, “‘there’s been a row, hasn't 
there ? No, Micky didn’t split. He wouldn’t dare. The 
skipper’d half-murder him if he did. I just guessed, and 
it’s a damned shame, my dear, and don’t you put up with 
it, see? You run him for assault and battery and make 
him pay.” 

She paused, for Julie had risen to her feet with a quick, 
goaded movement and faced her, wiping her trembling 
fingers on a cloth. 

“You needn’t go on,” she said, her bruised lip quivering 
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in spite of her. ‘I can look after myself. I can’t run 
anybody because I slipped on the stairs and cut my face, 
can [ ?”’ 

“Oh, all right, all right !’’ said Belinda, withdrawing 
again in good order. ‘‘Sorry if I backed the wrong horse. 
Thought you looked a bit down on your luck, that’s all. 
Oh, here comes old Emily! She'll know whether the 
skipper’s fit to be seen or not.”’ 

She turned towards the door as the sound of shuffling 
feet along the passage proclaimed Emily’s approach, and 
Julie subsided again in her chair as suddenly as she had 
risen and returned to her task. 

Emily entered, her crooked eyes peering round 
suspiciously. They did not express any pleasure when 
they lighted upon Belinda. 

“You, is it ?’’ she said ungraciously. 

“Me it is,’ said Belinda. “I’ve dropped in for a chat 
with the skipper. It’s about the ferry. Think he’d see me 
for a minute ?”’ 

“No, I don’t,” said Emily, dumping the dustpan and 
brush she carried on the floor. “‘He don’t like folks prying 
round in here. If you want to see him, you'd better go 
and hang about outside till he goes out in the boat with 
Prawle.”’ 

Belinda tossed her head. “Thank you very much,”’ 
she said tartly, ‘‘I’ve no time to waste hanging about for 
anyone. I’ve got work to do.”’ 

“Please yourself !’’ said Emily. She turned suddenly 
upon Julie. “‘Aren’t you finished with them potatoes yet ? 
Sakes alive, what a time you take! Talk about work! 
You girls don’t know what work means.”’ 

“Ho !”’ said Belinda. ‘“We’re very bossy all of a sudden, 
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Has Miss Stark turned herself into your kitchenmaid by 
any chance ?” 

Julie’s head was bent. A deep colour suffused her 
face. 

Emily Prawle looked down at her with a very crafty 
smile. ‘‘She’s wise enough to train under one as knows,”’ 
she snapped at Belinda. ‘And she’s got to make her 
living same as the rest of us.”’ 

“Ho !’’ said Belinda again. ‘““Then I suppose she’s paid, 
is she ? Or does she work for nothing ?”’ 

‘‘She’s not trained yet,’’ said Emily defensively. ‘‘She’s 
not worth more’n her keep, if that.”’ 

Belinda made a scoffing sound. “T’ll bet you didn’t 
work for nothing when you were a girl,’’ she said. “‘And 
you wouldn’t find anyone else that would either. Miss 
Stark ought to be housekeeper here and giving you orders, 
not you her.”’ 

Emily straightened herself with a furious movement. 
“T’ll thank you to mind your own business, Miss Quale,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and to get out of my kitchen. Jooly’s been put 
in my charge and I’m to train her—and train her 
I will.”’ 

Julie looked up suddenly. Her back was to the light, 
and her dark eyes had a curious red gleam like the eyes 
of an animal at night. She spoke exclusively to Belinda. 

“It’s my own choice,’ she said. ‘I’m hke you. I 
like plenty to do.”’ 

“I wouldn’t do what you’re doing,” said Belinda, 
defying Emily with her look, ‘‘not for a thousand pounds 
a minute. But that’s your affair. All right, you dirty 
old hag, I’m going. There’s the skipper just gone out !”’ 
as the reverberating clang of a door sounded through the 
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house. “I don’t suppose he’ll do any ferry work, but 
if somebody doesn’t while the old boy’s in the infirmary, 
there won’t be any left to do when he comes out. I'll go 
and ask him.” 

She marched out at the back without further leave- 
taking, and Emily, her witch’s face grey with rage, 
turned and dashed her hand into the dirty potato-water 
and flung it in Julie’s face. 

“Take that, you idle little slut !’’ she shouted. “‘T’ll 
teach you to go talking behind my back !’’ 

Julie sprang to her feet, seizing the bowl. But Emily 
was too quick for her. She also caught the bowl, holding 
it down on the table with wiry strength. 

“You do!’’ she said, peering up into the girl’s face 
with her most evil smile. “Just you dare to raise your 
hand to me, that’s all! I’m under the skipper’s orders 
to break you in, and if you rebel—you know what you'll 
get.” 

Julie drew back from her with loathing in her look 
and slowly wiped the muddy drops from her face and 
hair. 

The old woman chuckled. ‘‘That’s better, my dear. 
We don’t have no rebels here. Just you remember that ! 
It’ll hurt a lot more next time, and there won't be any 
nice soup afterwards. It’ll be just bread and water in 
the cellar. Now you get to your work! There’s the 
stove in the sitting-room to black. You'd better go 
and get busy on that before he comes back.”’ 

And Julie obeyed her, her momentary rebellion gone. 
During the few days that had elapsed since her punish- 
ment, her spirit had sunk very low. The food dis- 
pensed under Emily’s régime was of the poorest and 
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scantiest. What was sufficient for a bloodless old woman 
was far from satisfying to a young and intensely vital 
girl. But she had breathed no fresh air since that first 
day, and she was never hungry. She merely felt too 
tired and depressed for resistance. She had allowed 
herself to become Emily’s slave when she had been 
weakened by exhaustion, and for the moment there was 
no alternative. Belinda’s well-meant interference made 
no difference to her. She did not care for Belinda. 
Her air of cheery independence was not a soothing factor. 
As to going to her for a meal—like Micky—Julie would 
have preferred starvation. 

Drearily she went about her work in the frowsty 
little sitting-room. The day was foggy and raw, and the 
lighthouse was exchanging warnings at regular intervals 
with the light-ship out on the Shoal. Occasionally the 
syrens of passing craft interrupted the monotonous duet. 
She felt miserably attuned to her dismal surroundings. 
The shock of all that she had undergone still hung hke a 
weight upon her. She wondered dully whether she had 
succeeded in deceiving Belinda as to the cause of her 
injured lip. Quite possibly not! Belinda was ex- 
tremely shrewd, and this also did not count in her favour. 
No, she did not like Belinda. In utter weariness of soul 
she pursued her task. } 

The grate was full of grey embers. She had to pick 
them out with her fingers since the long-handled shovel 
was quite inadequate for the purpose. A sheet of news- 
paper and a few rough sticks were all that had been 
allowed her for building a fresh fire. The lamp with a 
badly blackened chimney was also awaiting attention. 
That would be her next job she knew, and she made no 
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haste to reach it. Slowly she cleared the grate. Slowly 
she applied a well-worn polishing brush of great dingi- 
ness to the bars. Then, fatigue surging uppermost, she 
sat back on her heels to rest. 

A minute or so later she heard Emily’s slippers out- 
side and straightened herself sharply. She was still 
on her knees tearing the newspaper across when 
the old woman came in, moving more rapidly than 
usual, 

“Not done yet !’’ she exclaimed. “I'll learn you to 
idle away the whole morning just because I’m not look- 
ing! You lazy little drotchel, you! What are you 
tearing that paper for ?”’ 

“T was going to lay the fire,’’ said Julie. 

“Lay the fire with the grate in that state! Why, 
you haven’t even blacked it!’ ejaculated Emily. 
“You'll drive me crazy before you’vedone. Here! Come 
out !”’ 

She gripped Julie’s shoulder with a skeleton-claw, 
dragging her backwards; and, in that moment, looking 
down at the girl’s dark beauty, something that was 
literally crazy sprang to being in her crooked eyes. She 
stooped and, snatching up a strip of jagged wood, ripped 
it smartly across Julie's cheek, inflictmg a deep 
scratch. 

Julie uttered a cry and struggled free. The next 
moment she was on her feet with Emily’s scraggy arms 
fast pinioned. ‘““You dare!’’ she cried. “‘You dare!’’ 

The old woman stared up at the fiery eyes with fear 
and hatred gleaming in her own. “You let me go,’’ she 
said, “‘or there’ll be trouble! I’ll tell the skipper, and 
you'll get the rope-end !” 
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The blood was oozing on Julie’s cheek, but she main- 
tained her grip. ‘‘You’ll get something much worse,”’ 
she said, her voice sunk to a dreadful undertone. “I'll 
kill you if either of you ever touch me again.”’ 

Fear surged uppermost in Emily’s eyes, for the look 
that held her was terrible. For a second or two she 
withstood it ; then she began to whimper. 

“I’m only doing it for your good—to keep you out of 
trouble,’ she sniffed. ‘You let me go! I shan’t inter- 
fere if you behave yourself.”’ 

“You'd better not,’’ Julie said with very convincing 
emphasis. “I’m not Micky to be bullied and kicked like 
a dog. Just you remember that !’’ 

She set her free with the words and wheeled instinc- 
tively to the window. The encounter had cost her an 
immense effort, and her strength was gone. She knew 
that she had turned the old woman into an even deadlier 
enemy than before, and the very touch of her had filled 
her with loathing. 

Emily literally scuttled back to her kitchen, and 
banged the door. She had received a defeat which it 
would take a good deal to wipe out, and she had no 
desire to remain in the presence of her conqueror. She 
would be revenged in time, but momentarily her forces 
were scattered. She had had a fright moreover which 
pursued her like a bird of ill omen. There had been 
something in Julie’s look and tone that had struck a 
warning note in her soul, and the vibrations of it con- 
tinued to sound with unpleasant insistence. She recog- 
nized that to establish her authority beyond all dispute 
would entail a conflict which even the skipper himself 
might hesitate to wage—at least on her behalf. Craft 
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was her only weapon—a stealthy undermining until she 
should judge that she could with safety secure her victim 
by guile. It would not be long before that rebellious spirit 
should be made to clash with the iron ruler of the house 
once more, and the next time that that happened Emily 
would see to it that it should be crushed to atoms. She 
would have Julie grovelling at her feet. Young Micky 
had been brought into complete subjection, and she 
intended that Julie should share his servitude. 

It would need but a little patient scheming to accom- 
plish her end. The girl thought herself victorious now. 
She would be quite unsuspicious, and Emily would foster 
that attitude until such time as she might be induced to 
overstep the mark and embroil herself with the skipper 
once more. 

That would be Emily’s opportunity, and she would 
know how to avail herself of it. From what she had 
already seen she realized that even a comparatively light 
punishment had had an enormous effect upon Julie and 
had shaken her to the depths, and she was confident that 
the more severe form of correction threatened by the 
skipper would reduce her to abject submission for all 
time. 

“Yes, my pretty lady, you wait !’’ she muttered to 
herself as she stooped over the kitchen fire. “A bit of 
rope-end with a knot in it will put you in your place quick 
enough and mark your nice white skin for you too. 
Yes, we’ll make a spoilt beauty of you before you’re much 
older—that we will. And after that, you'll do as Emily 
Prawle tells you and take what you're given.” 

She continued to mumble in this strain for some 
time—an old witch stirring an evil-smelling stock-pot 
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instead of a cauldron ; but she plainly felt no inclination 
to return to the sitting-room and try any further con- 
clusions with the skipper’s daughter. It was easier just 
then and more satisfying to gloat over her coming down- 
fall in solitude. 


CHAPTER III 
THE OFFER 


JULIE leaned her head against the window with closed 
eyes, feeling dizzy and rather sick. She had frightened 
her oppressor and had for the moment gained the upper 
hand, but the effect upon herself had been infinitely more 
devastating than upon Emily. The humiliating conflict 
had used up every ounce of her strength. She even 
lacked the spirit to wipe the trickle of blood from her 
cheek. Had Reuben come upon her then, he would 
have found an unresisting victim upon which to wreak 
his mood. 

But—fortunately for her—the skipper was on the 
beach at the other side of the house engaged in surly 
conversation with Belinda. Julie believed herself alone 
as she leaned there incapable of further effort, and the 
sullen wash of the fog-wrapped sea was like a dirge in 
her ears through which the syrens wailed like lost 
souls. 

Some minutes passed, and a faint sense of urgency 
had begun to stir within her, warning her that it would 
be dangerous to linger on with her work unfinished, when 
a slight sound as of a wind-driven twig at the window 


startled her, for there was no wind. 
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She opened her eyes sharply, and saw a face close to 
her own, looking in. 

A pair of blue eyes, intensely keen, almost command- 
ing in their scrutiny, met hers. Only the blurred glass 
of the window intervened between them. Julie stood 
up with a slight gasp and drew back. 

Instantly the man outside made a gesture, the briefest 
indication of his intention to proceed to the hall-door 
and enter. 

And Julie, feeling as if she acted under compulsion, 
moved out of the room and into the hall to meet 
him. 

His sturdy figure was already inside and the door 
closed behind him when she emerged. She came for- 
ward with some hesitation, her hand over her cheek. 

“Were you wanting my father ?”’ she said. 

“No,” said Rolfe with unswerving candour. “I’m 
wanting you. Why haven’t I seen you lately ? Where’ve 
you been ?”’ 

She turned herself sideways to the light, eying him 
half-defiantly. ‘I’ve been busy,”’ she said. 

“Busy !’’ he echoed, his look sweeping over her with a 
completeness that left her defenceless. “I should think 
you have been! What’s happened? Have they turned 
you into a maid-of-all-work ?”’ 

His voice had a proprietary note which she knew she 
must resent at once if at all. She summoned her strength. 
“TI told you—I’ve been busy. I can’t lead an idle life. 
If you want the skipper, he’s just round the other side 
of thé house on the beach.” 

“But—dash it—I don’t want the skipper !’’ Rolfe 
reaffirmed. He was looking at her more closely now, 
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and his expression was critical, “Can’t I talk to you 
fora minute? You're not so busy as all that, surely !’’ 

“Yes, I am busy,” asserted Julie almost desperately. 
“T’ve got to finish laying the fire in the sitting-room. 
That’s why I’m not fit to be seen,’’ she added rather 
lamely. ‘“‘It’s best to get the dirty jobs over in the 
morning. Besides...” 

““Besides,’’ Rolfe repeated with sudden sternness, 
“you'll get into hot water if you don’t. Isn’t that about 
the size of it ?”’ 

She coloured vividly and painfully. This ruthless 
unveiling of facts was hard to endure. “J don’t see what 
it has to do with you,”’ she said. 

“P’raps not,’’ said Rolfe, quite undeterred. ‘You 
might say the same of a good many things that I’m in- 
terested in. Why are you doing all the dirty jobs, I 
want to know? The last time I saw you you weren’t 
going to be put upon.”’ 

She made a movement of exasperation, but she kept 
her hand over her cheek. ‘‘There’s plenty to be done,”’ 
she said half-sullenly. “The Prawle woman is getting 
old. She’s only fit to mess about in the kitchen.” 

“When she isn’t baiting you,”’ said Rolfe. “I know 
the old rat.”’ He suddenly bent forward and looked full 
into her averted face. ‘‘What have they done to you ?”’ 
he demanded. “Tell me!’’ 

He took her by the elbow and turned her towards the 
light. She did not resist him. He was too firm for that. 
But a quick flare of anger shot up in her smouldering 
eyes. She dropped her hand from her face. 

“You leave me alone !’’ she said. ‘I know my own 
business best.”’ 
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He still held her by the elbow as he surveyed the 
cruel scratch that marred her cheek and the purple scar 
on her lip. He drew a very deep breath before he 
spoke. 

‘So that’s how that damned old gipsy treats you! It 
is her doing, I suppose ? Not Stark’s ?”’ 

Julie’s mouth closed resolutely. She stood before 
him in tense silence. 

“You won’t tell me ?’’ he said. “You think I’m not 
to be trusted. Well, live and learn! Why do you stay 
here ?”’ 

Again she would not answer him, but her chin had 
begun to tremble. He saw it and relaxed his hold. He 
laid his hand gently on her shoulder. 

“Listen, Julie!’ he said. “I dare say I’m rough, but 
I’m straight. Come to me, and I’ll take better care of 
you than this !’’ 

She started and stepped back. ‘‘You!’’ she said, 
the word scarcely more than a gasp. 

His deep-sea eyes smiled at her, half-coaxing, half- 
imperative. “Give me a trial! Tl not harm you—not 
touch you even.’’ He removed his hand with the words. 
“And I won’t give you any dirty work to do either. You 
shall please yourself all the time.”’ 

“I—don’t understand,” said Julie in a low voice, 
gazing at him. 

“Why not?’’? He made a careless gesture. ‘‘Per- 
fectly simple, isn’t it? We'll pull out a bit and anchor— 
live on the water. There’s heaps of room on the Curce, 
and I want a mate. Might as well be you as anyone else. 
I'll teach you everything you need to know. And I'll 
give you decent food to eat.’’ He spoke the last words 
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almost savagely, but the next moment disarmingly he 
smiled upon her. “Come! Why not give it a 
trial ?”’ 

“I think you must be mad,”’ said Julie slowly. 

“No, I’m not; merely practical,’’ said Rolfe. ‘This 
isn’t a fit place for you to stay in. You may say the 
Circe isn’t either, but you can’t be sure till you've 
tried. If you don’t like her, you can always give 
it up.”’ 

“But,’’ said Julie, still as if half-dazed by the idea, 
“no one would ever take me in after doing a thing like 
that.”’ 

“Rats !’’ said Rolfe. ‘‘We’re not living in the Middle 
Ages. What about the unattached couples who go off 
across the world together beating records in aeroplanes ? 
Does anyone ever dream of extending the frozen mitt to 
them when they get there ?”’ 

“T don’t know,”’ said Julie. 

She spoke with a certain obstinacy, for she had been 
brought up in that strange school in which the laws of 
convention are still firmly established though practically 
never strictly observed. 

“You can’t afford to be strait-laced in these days,”’ 
said Rolfe. ‘‘Besides, who cares for scandal? It never 
lasts more than a couple of days. There are too many 
of ‘em for that.” 

“It’s a queer idea,”’ said Julie. 

“Not a bit of it.’ Rolfe spoke with emphasis. “I’m 
a free lance. Why shouldn’t you be a free lance too ? 
You can’t really want to stay in a place where they bully 
you all day long.”’ 

Julie made a swift protesting movement. She lowered 
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her eyes, and a veiled, withdrawn look came over her face. 
“I may not stay—very long,”’ she said after a moment. 
“But—there’s one thing I’m going to do before I go. 
After that—well, I really haven’t thought about what 
I shall do afterwards.” 

“Come for a cruise on the Circe then!” he said. 
“We'll clear out of the place entirely if you like. She’s 
perfectly seaworthy; ITI look after you, never 
fear |’ 

She stood pale and still, like a statue, before him. “I 
don’t know,” she said again. ‘‘You might not want me 
then. And it isn’t the time of year for cruising. We 
might get wrecked.” 

He scoffed aloud. ‘‘Wrecked! You don’t know the 
Circe yet. She’d ride out any gale with proper seaman- 
ship. You wouldn’t be afraid, would you ?”’ 

“No,” Julie said. ‘I don’t think I should be afraid. 
But I shouldn’t like it, all the same. You'll have to find 
another mate.”’ 

“Oh, shall I ?’’ said Rolfe, and again he smiled upon 
her. ‘“‘Somehow, I don’t think I shall. I’m not taking 
No for an answer. We'll leave it open.” 

She raised her great eyes to his. “I think you will 
have to take No for an answer,’’ she said. “I’m not 
coming.” 

He thrust his hands deep into his pockets. There 
was a careless but conscious strength about him at that 
moment that was more compelling than any bluster. 
“All right,’ he said. ‘‘You carry on with your dirty 
jobs then, and see what thanks you get! But if you 
ever get a leathering from that drunken old sea-dog, 
don’t blame me !”’ 
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Her teeth caught at her injured lip and she winced 
involuntarily. For an instant her eyes blazed at him. 
Then immediately the white lids fell and the fire was 
obscured. 

“D’you imagine I’m afraid of him ?”’ she said with a 
kind of icy passion. 

“T don’t imagine you’ve any special love for him, any- 
how,” returned Rolfe. ‘You look as if you've felt the 
weight of his hand already.” 

A hard spasm went through her. ‘And you think 
I’d run away!’’ she said, her voice sunk to a tense 
whisper. 

“TI can’t see any inducement to stay,’ said Rolfe, 
“especially if it’s true.”’ 

She lifted a clenched hand with a ferocious gesture, 
almost as if she would strike him. And in that moment 
he knew that it was true. 

Yet when she dropped it and spoke, her voice was 
perfectly steady and unemotional, as if her interest in the 
matter had waned. 

“As you say,” she said very deliberately, “live and 
learn! Anyhow I’m gomg to stay on for the present. 
I’m not the sort that turns tail.” 

Rolfe grunted. ‘“That’san admission, anyhow. Well, 
paps the time may come when you'll be more amenable 
to reason. You'll find the Circe waiting for you if it 
does. She’s not just a fair-weather craft, remember. 
Come along and see her one day now she’s got a new coat 
of paint !’’ 

Julie looked at him, and though a certain hostility still 
shone in her eyes the anger had died down. Her out- 
raged pride was no longer uppermost. He had expressed 
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no compassion for her, and this in itself was a salve to her 
wounded spirit. He did not seem to doubt her ability 
to take care of herself if she elected to do so. And the 
offer he had made was such as might have been made 
to another man. 

“P’raps I will,’ she said after a moment, ‘‘when I’ve 
more time. I’m busy now. Good-bye !’’ 

She was on the verge of turning away when heavy 
steps sounded outside and a rough hand threw open the 
door behind Rolfe. 

The skipper stood glaring on the threshold. ‘Hullo !”’ 
he said. 

Rolfe turned with the utmost composure. “Hullo, 
captain! Fixed up about the ferry yet, or do you want 
any help from me ?”’ 

Reuben’s glowering look went to the girl beyond 
Rolfe. He spoke in the sort of threatening snarl that 
some men reserve for dogs. ‘‘What are you doing 
here? Get back to your work, you little hussy! 
I’ll teach you to start gossiping the moment my back’s 
turned !”’ 

He made a lunge forward, but Rolfe squarely inter- 
cepted him. ‘‘That’s all right,’ he said smoothly. 
‘“‘Someone’s got to answer the door, I suppose? Can I 
have a word with you ?” 

Reuben stopped, foiled and furious. ‘‘You-———’”’ he 
began. 

“Yes, me,’’ said Rolfe, and in that instant there was 
something quick and quiet and dangerous about him 
that carried the day. ‘‘We’re neighbours, aren't we? 
Take me along to the observatory, and we'll talk 
there.”’ 
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The skipper swallowed a bawling rejoinder and 
pointed along the passage. 

Rolfe stepped aside, his back to Julie, his face to the 
skipper. “After you, captain !’’ he said with a courtesy 
that somehow had a razor-edge. 

And Reuben strode before him without a word. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE WARNING 


“Now !”’ said Rolfe. 

He closed the door of the observatory behind him and 
stood with his back to it. The glass that surrounded 
three sides of the small apartment was thick with fog, 
and their privacy was complete. 

The skipper had seized a tobacco-jar from the table 
and was pulling a dark mass out of it with fingers that 
were savagely unsteady. 

“Well ?’’ he demanded. 

Rolfe watched him very intently, with eyes that 
missed nothing. 

Reuben pulled an old pouch from his pocket and began 
to ram the tobacco into it. “Well ?”’ he said again on a 
rising note, like the growl of an animal on the verge of 
swelling into a roar. 

“To come to the point,’’ said Rolfe, his voice ex- 
tremely even, “‘you needn’t think I’ve been told any 
tales. I’m only judging by appearances which are 
fairly obvious. And if you ever lay a finger on that girl 
again—old man as you are—I’ll thrash you till you're 
nearly dead. Got that ?”’ 

‘He spoke so quietly that the words were fairly uttered 
before Reuben grasped their aor: 
169 
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A frightful silence followed, during which the skipper’s 
horny hands continued to tear and drag at the tobacco. 
Then suddenly they ceased, and the right one closed upon 
the jar, which was of heavy earthenware. 

In that moment Rolfe swooped forward with the 
unerring precision of a trained athlete, and gripped the 
skipper’s wrist. “A pity to break any windows,” he 
said, “or the jar either, for that matter! It won’t make 
the slightest difference, I assure you.”’ 

“You damned young swine!’ said Reuben between 
his yellow teeth. 

“You damned old one !”’ said Rolfe, forcing him back- 
wards and down into his chair. ‘“‘Sit still or I’ll tie you 
down, and you won’t get anyone to undo you in a hurry! 
You heard what I said just now? You'll leave the girl 
alone, or I'll flay you !”’ 

He stood over Reuben in the ancient tattered chair, 
a glancing lightning in his eyes that made the older man 
turn his own away. After a second or two of fruitless 
straining he checked his resistance. 

“What d’you want to butt in for?’’ he growled. 
““What’s the girl to you ?” 

Rolfe straightened himself warily. He had not 
expected so sudden a cessation of hostilities. “I'd 
stand up for any girl who was being ill-treated,’’ he 
said. 

The skipper uttered a snarling laugh. “Don’t tell 
me! You wouldn’t fight Joe Muster if he played the 
fool with Belinda.”’ 

“‘That’s different,’ said Rolfe. 

Reuben Stark gave him a very cunning look. ‘‘Differ- 
ent, eh? Yes, different! You don’t want Belinda, 
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but you do want Jooly. That’s about all the difference, 
isn’t it ?”’ 

He reached out for his tobacco-pouch, and Rolfe pushed 
it towards him with a curious sense of reaction. He had 
a feeling that he had been outmanceuvred. 

“Well ?”’ said Reuben. “‘Am I right? Or am I 
wrong ?”’ 

Rolfe regarded him with a watchful eye. The 
skipper’s lined and swarthy countenance was not a very 
sure indication of the thoughts behind it. His scowl was 
habitual and ineradicable. Even when he laughed, his 
lips writhed in their own peculiarly sinister fashion, dis- 
counting all idea of mirth. 

Rolfe’s mouth was hard with a granite firmness as he 
finally made reply, ‘““You may take it that you're right, 
if she’s willing to come.”’ 

“Willing !”’ said the skipper, the fighting glare return- 
ing to his reddened eyes. “It’s not a question of her 
being willing—a little rat of a girl like that! It’s 
whether I’m willing. That’s what counts.”’ 

“Tt doesn’t with me,” said Rolfe. 

“Oh, doesn’t it ?’’ Reuben’s look hardened to a belli- 
gerent stare. “You think you could take her without 
my consent, do you? Not in this country, young man ! 
There’s a price to pay for that sort of thing. She’s got 
three years to go before she’s free to follow her own 
sweet will.”’ 

“All right,’’ said Rolfe. ‘‘Then you've got to keep 
her in decent comfort, or you'll pay—another kind of 
price.”’ 

Reuben took out his pipe to fill. If he felt any re- 
sentment at this rejoinder he suppressed it. 
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“There’s plenty of ways of looking at a thing,’ he 
said, ‘‘and no cause for being hasty that I can see.’ 
He lowered his eyes to his task, and again Rolfe was 
aware of a slackened tension which he did not trust. 
“The girl belongs to me at the present, and she knows 
who’s master. I’ve not done anything to her so far that 
I wouldn’t have done to a child of ten, but I don’t believe 
in punishing anyone without you make ’em feel. I 
made her feel all right. She didn’t like it, but it’s done 
her good. She’ll do as I say now without arguing 
about it. And that’s what I wanted, and what I 
always mean to have. There can’t be more than one 
captain on a ship. The rest obeys orders. That girl 
obeys mine.” 

“If you ever touch her again . . .’’ said Rolfe deeply, 
and left the sentence unfinished. 

“Tl do as I darn well please with her,’’ asserted 
Reuben without any show of temper. “She’s my girl 
and she’s got to learn discipline—which is something they 
don’t teach in schoois nowadays. I'll put her across my 
knee every night of her life if I think fit. She’s got to 
learn, and learn she shall.’’ His restless lips began to 
smile. ‘Or maybe I’ll let Emily lay it on for a change. 
If you want to punish a woman so as she'll remember, 
get another woman to doit! They know how to make 
it smart. Yes, old Emily shall have the job next time. 
She’ll make her screech all right.’’ He chuckled with 
his head bent over his pipe. 

Rolfe stood stiffly watching. His hands were 
clenched, but he did not raise them. ‘“‘Well,’’ he said 
briefly, ‘I’ve warned you. If any of you touch her 
again, I’ll half murder you. She’s got among a set of 
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brutes only fit for a pigsty, and if no one else will protect 
her, I will.’’ 

“Will you ?”’ said Reuben. He lifted his head slowly, 
and his red-lit eyes looked up to the flaming blue ones 
above him. ‘You feel like that about her, do you ? 
P’raps you’d like my consent to—marry her? You 
could do your own beating up then—and you’d find she 
needed it.”’ 

“Marry her!’ said Rolfe. ‘“She’s only seen me three 
times. She’s not likely to agree to that.” 

Reuben’s leathery lips worked hideously around his 
tobacco-stained fangs. “I only suggested marriage,”’ 
he said, ‘because I didn’t want to give offence. But— 
if I was to give my consent—you might have her without. 
If you like to pay my price, I shan’t bring any charges 
for abduction.”’ 

“You—devil !’’ said Rolfe. 

The skipper suddenly grinned at him. ‘‘And what 
about you? Aren’t you working to get her away from 
me and into your own power? Pretending it’s for her 
good, of course, all the time! Well, suppose—for argu- 
ment—that it is for her good! You can pay, see? 
You can damn’ well pay! Bring the money along right 
here !’’ He tapped on the arm of his chair. “If she’s 
worth having, she’s worth paying for. I'll let her go 
for five hundred quid, and that’s cheap, for she’s got the 
sort of face that any man’d run after. I don't ask you 
to marry her. Just pay and take her out of my evil 
clutches !’’ His voice rose to a note of fury though the 
grin remained. ‘‘If you don’t want her, leave her where 
she is and stop your blasted talk about protection! [ll 
do as I like with my own daughter as long as she’s in my 
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care. I’ll make a gibbering idiot of her if I choose. It 
wouldn’t be very difficult. Her mother was one before 
her.”’ 

Rolfe’s hands suddenly descended and gripped the 
skipper’s shoulder. He spoke between his teeth. “Stop 
it! D’you hear? Stopit! Or I’ll break every tooth 
in your head !”’ 

He shook Reuben to and fro like an angry dog and 
finally flung him back panting in the chair. 

“P’raps that’ll teach you !” he said, breathing quickly 
himself. ‘‘If it doesn’t, it’s nothing to what you'll get 
later. If you do any more harm to Julie, I'll kill you ! 
Now you know !”’ 

He flung round as the door suddenly opened, and 
found himself face to face with Peter Prawle. The man 
gave him a sidelong look and turned at once to his master. 

“Boat all ready for the ferry trip, captain,’’ he 
announced. “Will you take her or shall I ?”’ 

Reuben gathered himself together in the battered old 
chair. His gnarled hands were trembling. For a 
moment or two he seemed incapable of speech. Then: 
“Curse you !’’ he said to Peter. ‘‘Why the devil can't 
you knock ? Get out of the way! I'll take her myself.” 

He stumbled to his feet, stood swaying a little, finally 
with twitching lips made for the door, ignoring Rolfe who 
remained grimly planted, awaiting developments. 

In the passage the skipper paused. “‘Peter!’ —- 

“Captain !’’ said Peter. 

“Show that man out !’’ commanded Reuben, and if 
he had said, ‘‘Throw him overboard !”’ the words could 
scarcely have conveyed more venom. 

“Very good, captain !’”’ said Peter. 
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He flung another brief glance at Rolfe, and stood 
holding the door for his exit. 

Rolfe, very square and self-assured, walked down the 
passage in the skipper’s wake. 

But there was no further encounter when they reached 
the hall, for Reuben Stark went straight on to the 
kitchen, merely snatching his old cap from a peg as 
he passed. 

Rolfe found Peter almost treading on his heels and 
faced round upon him. “You can go too,” he said per- 
emptorily. “I can let myself out.” 

“Captain’s orders !’’ said Peter laconically. 

Rolfe looked him up and down in a single lightning 
survey. ‘‘Then you’d better go and get help,” he said. 
“For I mean to speak to Miss Stark before I go.”’ 

“Well? I’m here,’’ said Julie. 

Both men turned. She stood framed in the doorway 
of the sitting-room, very straight, rather scornful. Her 
eyes ignored Peter and looked full at Rolfe. 

The latter transferred his attention to the sturdy 
seaman. ‘‘You hook it!’’ he said. ‘You've done all 
you can, and hanging around won’t help you.”’ 

Peter seemed inclined to demur, but the banging of 
the door in the distance apparently induced him to 
change his tactics. Muttering to himself, he slouched 
away to the kitchen. 

Then swiftly Rolfe bent towards the girl, who had 
waited silently, and spoke. 

“You must get out of this place. Go to the Rectory 
—anywhere rather than here! That old devil means 
mischief.”’ 

She looked up at him, and he thought he saw a shadow 
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of fear in her eyes, but it was gone ina moment. “I’ve 
told you—I mean to stay,”’ she said. 

“You'll be mad if you do,” said Rolfe. 

“TI can take care of myself,’’ she said. 

“You can’t,” said Rolfe forcibly. “Get out of it! 
Go and tell the parson that your father gets mad drunk 
and ill-treats you! Oh, you needn’t try to fool me’’—as 
she made as if to protest—‘“‘I know. Promise me you'll 
go and tell the parson! Come, say you will!’’ 

“I won't,” said Julie. A kind of white anger had 
come over her. She stood stiffened to resistance. “I 
won't run away. I’ve told you so already. The man 
isn’t living who'll get the better of me in the end.”’ 

“Oh yes, he is,’’ said Rolfe, and suddenly, despite his 
anxiety, he smiled. ‘‘But you can go on thinking other- 
wise if it’sany comfort to you. Well, I’m doing no good. 
I'll go. Will you come along and see me? I'll havea 
better spread next time.”’ 

His tone was persuasive; she softened. “Thank 
you. Perhaps I will—some day,” she said. 

He held out his hand abruptly, rather imperiously. 
“Come soon !”’ he said. 

She drew back instinctively. ‘‘I’m too black to shake 
hands,’ she said. ‘Good-bye !”’ 

“Good-bye !’’ said Rolfe. 

And he turned and left her without another glance. 


CHAPTER V 
THE VICTORY OF OLD COLUMBUS 


THE news that Captain Stark had taken over the ferry 
service during Old Christopher’s absence in the infirmary 
was received with some surprise by the fisher-folk of 
Beam. 

The ladies of the community wondered that he did not 
consider it beneath his dignity, but were of the opinion 
that he was not doing it for nothing, an assumption 
which Belinda made no attempt to refute. 

“Of course he’ll make what he can out of it,’’ she said, 
“but it won’t be much this time of year. The old man 
doesn’t get many fares these foggy days.” 

With Micky’s help she proceeded to overhaul her 
grandfather’s boat which, like its master, was showing 
signs of age ; and during the slack hours at The Black 
Swan Joe Muster came down to the beach and stood 
about with his hands in his pockets, watching. His wife 
Sophy was always ailing, and Belinda was better company 
at all times, however busy she might be. There was 
a sort of winking intimacy between them which Joe 
regarded as rather waggish. 

Micky resented the landlord’s presence, but Belinda’s. 


word was his law and she kept him well in hand, There 
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were sometimes enchanted intervals when he worked 
with her alone, and these were the happiest times of 
poor Micky’s stunted life. He was still interested in 
Julie, but he was afraid of her. She had scared him 
badly on the night that he had carried up her supper 
after her punishment, and though she had taken no 
further notice of him he had never forgotten her passion- 
ate threat. As regarded himself, he had no intention 
of giving her the smallest opportunity of carrying it out, 
but he was waiting with a kind of awed anticipation to 
see if she would fulfil it in the case of the skipper. Some- 
how her dark intent eyes gave her the expression of 
being a woman of her word, and to Micky the idea of 
a world that might not contain his oppressor was of 
almost too Utopian a character for rational contemplation. 
Not to be hurled out of bed every morning with blows 
and soul-quaking curses, not to be kicked on his return 
in the evening by the heavy boots which it was his lot 
to clean; in short, to live a life of complete drabness 
without any bullying note was to Micky a possibility 
of future bliss upon which he dared not dwell. But 
this girl with the strangely alluring face had avowed her 
determination to accomplish such a deliverance, and he 
lived from day to day awaiting it. 

The atmosphere of violence in which his lot had been 
cast had bred in him the conviction that only by violence 
could he ever hope to escape from it, and he looked to 
Julie to open the prison-door for them both. But he 
never breathed a word of this even to Belinda. Julie 
had implanted in his puny brain too deep a fear for that. 
He could only await developments with the sort of 
patient cunning which years of adversity had taught 
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him, blindly trusting that the devil which the skipper’s 
brutality had awakened in the girl would be his final 
undoing. 

Meantime, the joy of “mucking about’’, as he called 
it, with Belinda and the old boat gave an added zest to 
life. He was unusually handy at tarring and painting, 
and with Belinda’s sharp eye upon him it was scarcely 
possible for him to get into mischief. 

With the lifting of the fog a spell of milder weather 
had set in, and the work went on apace. Belinda was 
also taking the opportunity of turning out Old Chris- 
topher’s hovel, a task which filled her with mingled dis- 
gust and elation. The accumulated rubbish of years 
was dragged forth into the light of day, and sorted into 
convenient bundles for ultimate destruction in the 
event of “anything happening to the old man’. 

“He'll never come back,’’ said Joe Muster. “‘Why 
don’t you burn it right away ?”’ : 

“I don’t believe in taking chances,” said Belinda. 
“You never know what’s going to happen in this world.” 

So, whenever the exigencies of The Black Swan per- 
mitted, she pursued her work, washing and white-washing 
with occasional help from Joe, until the interior of Old 
Christopher’s ancient dwelling was scarcely recognizable. 

It was on the Sunday afternoon after her grandfather’s 
removal to the infirmary that the ramshackle convey- 
ance from the Rectory rattled down into the fishing- 
village with Sybil at the wheel and two yards or more 
of thin and aristocratic-looking young manhood coiled 
in the seat by her side. 

She pulled up on the stones close to the step of Old 
Christopher’s cottage and peered in upon Belinda who 
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was just putting up a clean muslin curtain at one of the 
tiny windows. 

“Hullo !’’ she called. ‘“‘How’s the old man ?” 

Belinda smiled over her shoulder. ‘“‘Good afternoon, 
Miss Tredville! Step in and take a look round! I 
think he’s going on all right, but we don’t want him 
back at present. We've been putting the place in 
order.”’ 

Joe Muster made a hasty exit by the back door. 
He was shy in the presence of strangers when not on his 
own premises. 

Sybil got out of the car and entered, followed by the 
long, loosely jointed young man. 

“I say, you have been busy !’’ she remarked. ‘‘Mind 
your head, Jack! This place wasn’t built for maypoles. 
I congratulate you, Miss Quale. I should think the old 
boy ought to be jolly pleased.”’ 

Belinda came forward, tossing the hair back from her 
florid face. ‘Oh, I’m not doing it for him,” she said. 
“He'll hate it. Only I can’t abide a place that’s all of a 
muck. He’ll soon mess it up again. Men don’t know 
how to keep a place decent.”’ 

“I know. Foul animals!’ said Sybil, with an up- 
ward glance at the towering specimen behind her who 
chuckled amiably in response. “But what I really came 
for...” 

“Of course! Your blankets,’’ said Belinda. ‘I’ve 
got ’em here all nicely washed, but not properly aired yet. 
You'd like to take ’em back with you. I'll put ’em ina 
piece of clean paper. And I’m very much obliged to 
you, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’”’ said Sybil. ‘“‘I’d forgotten all 
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about them. You can keep them for the rest of the 
winter if you like. He may be glad of a little extra 
warmth when he comes back. What I really came 
for...” 

“Oh, you'd better take ’em,’’ said Belinda. “I was 
never one for borrowing. He won’t be coming back yet 
a while. ’Tleast I hope not. There’s some folks whose 
room is preferable to their company.”’ 

The young man behind Sybil guffawed unexpectedly, 
and, blushing deeply, developed a severe cough. 

Belinda gave him a look, Sybil merely a shrug. ‘Oh, 
don’t be an ass, Jack! Give me a cigarette !’’ she said, 
by way of easing the situation. ‘Sure you don’t mind, 
Miss Quale ? What I really came for...” 

“I know,” said Belinda. ‘‘Smoke and welcome, Miss 
Tredville! I’m not above enjoying a cigarette myself 
now and then. I always say it’s not looks that really 
count. It’s what you like.”’ 

Jack Bellamy coughed again violently and pulled 
out his cigarette-case which he offered first to Belinda, 
who waved it aside, and then to Sybil, who accepted a 
cigarette with a slightly disdainful air. There was a 
brief pause while her escort lighted it for her and Belinda 
pushed forward a chair with a somewhat rickety ten- 
dency. 

“No, thanks,’’ said Sybil, emerging from a cloud of 
smoke. “I haven’t come to stay. What I really 
came...” 

“No extra charge !’’ said Belinda rather flippantly. 
“Sit down while you talk! Doesn't cost anything and 
saves wear and tear.”’ 

Sybil uttered a deep sigh and leaned upon the back 
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of the chair. ‘‘Have you seen your grandfather since he 
was taken away ?”’ she said. 

“Why, no!’’ said Belinda glibly. “I’ve got other 
things to do than go gallivanting off twelve miles in the 
bus. He’s in good hands, and that’s as much as I can 
hope or expect. Dr. Keston—he had the matter in hand, 
and he told me everything would be all right.” 

“Quite,’’ said Sybil, and inhaled her cigarette with 
the air of one requiring strength. ‘“‘And so of course it 
will be. But it occurred to me you might like to have a 
look at the old boy. And that’s what I’ve come for— 
to take you over.”’ 

‘““Good—gracious !’’ said Belinda, astounded. 

“T’m not asking you to go,” explained Sybil. “It’s 
only if you care to. I thought it might be a decent thing 
to do—if you’re fond of him. But you know best.” 

“Fond of him !’’ said Belinda, her light eyes round 
with amazement. “‘Why, we hate the sight of each 
other—always have. I’m the last person he’d want to 
see.” : 

Jack Bellamy suppressed his cough this time with 
some difficulty, and took out a cigarette for himself, 

There fell a brief silence during which Sybil inhaled 
another deep breath from her cigarette and expelled it 
very slowly through her nostrils. ‘“‘Oh, well,’’ she said 
then, “‘that’s that. D’you really want me to take those 
blankets ? If so, we’ll stuff them in the car as they are.”’ 

“T’ve got some newspaper,” said Belinda. ‘‘Just 
wait a minute, 1f you don’t mind !”’ 

She went into the adjoining apartment—Old Chris- 
topher’s bedroom-—and there followed a rustling and 
tearing of paper, while Sybil slowly straightened herself 
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and turned upon her companion with upraised finger. 
“Jack, if you dare to laugh—or cough—once more before 
we're out of this, I’ll never speak to you again.”’ 

He caught the admonitory finger and carried its tip 
to his lips, broadly grinning. He was a pleasant-faced 
young man with an expression that had never developed 
beyond the stamp of the public school. ‘You needn't, 
darling,’ he whispered fervently. ‘I can always under- 
stand you without.” 

“Fool !’’ said Sybil tersely, and released her finger 
with a jerk. 

There was a sound of wheels outside as she did so, 
and the grinding of a brake. She glanced through the 
window. A car had pulled up immediately behind the 
one in which she and Jack Bellamy had arrived. 

“What on earth ...’’ she said. “Oh, it’s Oliver 
Keston! But why...” 

Keston himself appeared in the doorway before she 
had time to formulate the question. ‘‘Hullo,’’ he said, 
and added, his glance including Jack, “everybody ! 
Where’s Belinda? I called at The Black Swan and was 
told she was here.” 

“She is,’’ said Sybil, indicating the inner apartment 
with a nod. “Why? What’s happened ?’’ 

“Nothing much,” said Oliver with his customary 
sang-froid. “I’ve got some news for her, that’s all. 
Perhaps you’ve heard ?”’ 

“T’ve heard nothing,’’ said Sybil. “I only came to 
offer to take her over to see Old Christopher. But...” 

‘Well, there’s no need for that now,” said Oliver 
briefly. “‘He’s dead.”’ 

“Dead ?”’ echoed Sybil. 
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And, ‘Dead !’’ cried Belinda’s voice from the further 
room. She appeared in the doorway, looking extra- 
ordinarily dishevelled, her arms full of blankets and torn 
newspapers. ‘“‘Dead!’’ she cried again. ‘My old grand- 
pa—dead |” 

Oliver moved to meet her and took her burden from 
her. ““Yes—went off rather suddenly about an hour 
ago. They rang me up, and I came along to tell you. 
No suffering. Just heart failure.”’ 

Belinda stared around rather wildly. “My God!”’ 
she said in a voice of appeal. “I never thought he’d 
go—like that.”’ 

“We shall all come to it,’’ said Oliver practically. 
“‘And he was pretty old, you know.”’ 

“Oh, I know,”’ said Belinda. ‘“‘But I—but I...” 
She put her hands suddenly over her face and burst into 
noisy tears. 

Sybil handed her cigarette to Jack and went to her. 
“It’s a bit of a shock, isn’t it? But, after all, he wasn’t 
enjoying himself. He’s probably better off.’’ She put 
her hand on Belinda’s shoulder. ‘‘And it isn't as if you 
were so very fond of him, is it ?”’ 

“TI know I wasn’t,’’ sobbed Belinda. ‘But he was all 
I’d got. And I didn’t want him to go and die.”’ She 
sniffed back her tears and looked miserably round. 
‘“‘And now he'll never see how clean and nice I'd got 
everything. Such a lot of trouble as I’ve took !”’ 

“But he wouldn’t have liked it,’ pointed out Sybil. 
“You said so yourself, you know.” 

‘‘As if that would have mattered !’’ cried Belinda, 
with another rush of tears. ‘And now he’ll never even 
know I’ve done it !”’ 
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At this point Jack Bellamy made a swift dive for the 
door to wrestle with a violent fit of coughing outside. 

And Oliver Keston came up behind Sybil and put his 
arm secretly around her. 

But Belinda wept on, oblivious to everything but the 
sudden bereavement that had befallen her. In some 
fashion it seemed as if Old Columbus had got the better 
of her at last. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE OTHER GUEST 


WHEN Sybil came out of the cottage she had somewhat 
of an abstracted air. She did not speak to Keston, though 
he was following her closely; merely got straight into 
the car, and Jack Bellamy, who was awaiting her, at 
once took his place beside her. 

Keston came to the window and spoke through it. 
“You needn’t worry about her. She'll be all right. 
They’re always better when they’ve let off steam.”’ 

Sybil nodded. “TI shall have to go up the road to 
turn,’’ she observed. 

“Afraid my car’s in the way,” said Oliver. “T’ll 
back, if you like.”’ 

‘‘There’s no need,’’ said Sybil. “Thank you. Good- 
bye !”’ 

She drove off without further parley up the road to a 
space where there was turning-room, and here she brought 
the car round and drove slowly back, coming to a stand- 
still close to Honeyball Farm, on the edge of the shingle. 

“It’s a queer world, Jack,”’ she said. 

“My dear girl, it’s a different world,’’ said Jack 
sagaciously. ‘‘Values—everything—different. You can’t 


take it seriously.” 
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“The Quale girl does,’’ remarked Sybil. 

“Or thinks she does,”’ said Jack. 

Sybil frowned a little. ‘‘Or thinks she does! I 
suppose we should none of us suffer at all unless we 
thought we did. I wonder’’—her frown deepened 
somewhat—“‘if I should make all that fuss if I lost any 
of my people ?” 

“Of course you wouldn't,” said Jack. ‘You'd really 
feel—which is quite a different matter.” 

“I don’t know,”’ said Sybil slowly. ‘I’m not a very 
feeling person, or, if I am, I’ve never realized it. I 
could never cry like that for anybody.” 

“But it wasn’t genuine,’ protested Jack. ‘She 
hated the sight of the old man. You heard her say so. 
And she wouldn’t even go and see him.” 

“I suppose death makes a difference,’ said Sybil. 
“IT wonder if I should like you any better if you were to 
die.”’ 

Jack received this as permission to chuckle again. 
“T dare say you’d enjoy being my widow,” he said, “but 
you'd have to marry me first, wouldn’t you ?”’ 

Sybil smiled faintly, almost in spite of herself ‘‘That’s 
a grim idea,’’ she said. ‘‘No, we'll wash that out. But 
she was genuine all the same. He was all she'd got. 
I wish I could have helped her, but I never know what 
to say.” 

“T thought you were angelic,” said Jack. 

Sybil looked ironical. ‘‘Poor fish! Did you really ?” 
Her gaze wandered seawards, but paused half way. 
“Hullo! There’s that girl again—another of my failures |’’ 

“What girl ?”’ said Jack, and then, his look following 


hers : ‘By Jove !’’ 
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“Yes. By Jove!” said Sybil, mocking him. “A 
rose growing in the desert !’’ 

“A pomegranate, more like!’’ said Jack. ‘Who is 
she ? Does she belong here ?’’ 

Julie was standing in the little yard, throwing corn 
to the chickens. Her face was half-averted, as if she did 
not wish to be noticed—a fact which Sybil was swift to 
perceive. 

Impulsively she restarted the engine. 

“I say, don’t go on yet!” said Jack. “That girl 
looks too good to be true.”’ 

“Well, I’m going,” said Sybil. ‘You can get out 
and talk to her if you think she’ll stop to listen.”’ 

“‘Hard-hearted !’’ returned Jack, leaning back with 
resignation. ‘“‘Who is she? And why do you describe 
her as a failure ?”’ 

Sybil drove on without a glance in Julie’s direction. 
“She is the daughter of an old ruffian called Stark, and 
my sole reason for calling her a failure is that she 
doesn’t want to be befriended by me. Not altogether 
unnatural, perhaps! I dare say I shouldn’t either, in 
her place.”’ 

“You're coming over all philanthropical,’’ commented 
Jack. ‘Hope it isn’t catching, because it’s a disease I 
can’t afford.”’ 

“I shouldn’t think you’d be in the least suscep- 
tible,’ remarked Sybil, ‘from what I’ve seen of 
you.” 

Jack grinned. “Well, you'll admit I am as putty 
in your hands. But if you really want a suitable subject, 
you'd better try and pass on the disease to old Telford. 
He’s full of lucre.”’ 
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“And practically owns the whole of the fishing- 
village,’ said Sybil. ‘“But they’re an independent lot, 
after all. They haven’t much use for philanthropy.”’ 

“Oh, haven't they ?’’ scoffed Jack. “You try 
scattering a little, and then see! You ought to get 
your Aunt Serena onthe job. She’d pick out the deserv- 
ing ones with unerring judgment.” 

“You flatter yourself,’ said Sybil. “I’ve no faith in 
her judgment whatever. And now I’ve gone and left 
the blankets behind! I really can’t turn back for 
them.”’ 

“Leave them to your medical friend!’’ said Jack 
easily. ‘He'll be glad of an excuse to look you up. 
He’s got designs on you, all right. Did you see the way 
he eyed me when he came in? But I don’t see you 
doing the village doctor’s helpmeet—philanthropy or 
otherwise.”’ 

“You haven’t much imagination, have you ?”’ said 
Sybil with the utmost coolness. “However, I still 
reserve the right to please myself. You may be interested 
to know that my mother has the greatest faith in Dr. 
Keston.”’ 

“Sorry! I’m afraid [ve not,” said Jack. ‘‘He’s 
not your type, whatever Lady Tredville’s feelings may be. 
There’s too much ego about him.”’ 

‘Better than too little,’ rejoined Sybil. ‘Will you 
give me a cigarette? I’m getting bored. I always 
did detest colourless men.”’ 

“Hence your partiality for Lord Telford, I suppose,’ 
commented Jack, his fair face flushing a little. 

Sybil laughed her scorn. ‘What a jealous infant to 
be sure! Certainly, our multi-coloured millionaire has 
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nothing anemic about him. It’s a pity he’s never 
learnt to be a gentleman.”’ 

“Probably he found money-making a whole-time 
job,’’ said Jack. 

‘“‘He’s a queer fish.’’ Sybil spoke reminiscently. ‘I 
don’t believe anybody could get on with him for long. 
He has a son who never comes near him. He was telling 
me about him last night.”’ 

“Oh, that was what it was all about, was it ?’’ Jack 
began to smile. “I must say the son has my sympathy. 
Fancy being saddled with a sort of coal-heaver father 
like that !”’ 

“Probably the son’s worse,’’ said Sybil. “‘He’s been 
educated, so he probably is—much worse. Anyhow, 
they don’t seem able to meet without striking sparks. 
As a matter of fact, the old boy was rather pathetic 
about it. But I don’t suppose the son _ finds 
him so.”’ 

“Parents are awful nowadays,’ remarked Jack 
sweepingly. ‘Never content to take a back seat. If 
you go to a dance, you’re expected to fox-trot with 
somebody’s grandmother.”’ 

Sybillaughed. ‘‘Poorlamb! And poor grandmother ! 
But I agree with you. Parents have not improved. 
The old self-sacrificing type is quite extinct. It’s 
impossible to respect them.”’ 

“Oh, quite!’’ agreed Jack. ‘Hopelessly under- 
developed, most of them. Can’t realize that they’ve had 
their innings. Old.Telford, for instance—he’s so proud 
of his business abilities. It would never occur to him to 
clear out and give his son a chance.” 

“He has some reason to be proud,’’ Sybil observed. 
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“T believe he started life as a cabin-boy on an old tramp, 
and now what he doesn’t know about shipping isn’t 
worth knowing.”’ 

“T don’t lke these self-made people,’ said Jack. 
“Too damn’ superior. I say, we’re not going home, are 
we? Can’t we go somewhere for tea? They’re not 
expecting us back so soon.”’ 

Sybil continued on her homeward course. ‘“‘We’d 
better get back,’’ she said. “I’m supposed to be helping 
to entertain his lordship. We'll pick him up if you like, 
and go on somewhere.” 

“What a burning shame!”’ said Jack. ‘“‘Just when I 
thought you were going to entertain me! You're very 
hardhearted, aren’t you, Sybil ?’’ 

“Very,” said Sybil, with a lightning smile in his 
direction. “Naturally, I didn’t expect to be credited 
with a sense of duty. I don’t suppose you even know 
what it means. But I agree that tea at home is pre- 
ferable under the circumstances. And perhaps we might 
take our distinguished guest to the evening service 
afterwards.”’ 

Jack groaned, but raised no further protest. He knew 
the girl beside him well enough to realize what it would 
be worth. Sybil was in one of her enigmatical moods, 
and his week-end visit did not promise to be a very 
profitable one. He had not reckoned upon a fellow- 
guest, and he almost wished that he had not come 
down. 

Being of a fairly philosophical frame of mind, however, 
he resigned himself to the inevitable with a good grace. 
Sybil was an odd girl—the sort that might flout a man 
for years and then capitulate wholly unexpectedly in the 
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end, To press his attentions upon her at this stage was 
to court repulse, and he was sufficiently levelheaded to 
refrain. He did not consider the middle-aged millionaire 
as a serious rival, his title notwithstanding ; while as 
for this doctor fellow—well, Sybil was no fool. She 
would never tie herself to a man of that type and be 
condemned to live in a village for the rest of her days. It 
might amuse her to toy with the idea, but she would 
never carry it out. She had her Aunt Serena’s love of 
the world and all that it contained ; and Jack, who was 
too modern to believe in love for love’s sake, was 
convinced that she would never allow herself to 
regard Oliver Keston as more than a _ temporary 
plaything. 

She must need distraction badly enough in this hole, 
he reflected, as they whizzed in through the Rectory gates. 
Who could blame her for extracting the utmost from the 
very poor material at hand? She might not be in love 
with himself—that sort of thing was a paltry sentiment at 
the best of times !—but she would probably accept him 
intheend. At all events, he had no intention of worrying. 
Nothing was ever gained by that. 

They entered the Rectory, and were at once enwrapped 
in a sort of dingy atmosphere that seemed to emanate 
from its very walls. 

“Yes, isn’t it ?’’ said Sybil, with a slight shiver. “But I 
don’t believe the most up-to-date heating would make the 
faintest difference. You can’t defeat the mould of 
centuries—unless you set fire to it.”’ 

Jack hung up his coat with a chuckle. It took more 
than a mouldy atmosphere to depress him. 

“What do we do now ?”’ he enquired. 
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““We search the library,’”’ said Sybil, ‘‘for your fellow- 
guest.”’ 

She crossed the hall with the words and opened a 
door that led into a lofty room that was literally lined 
with books. 

A large log-fire burned here, and before it, stretched 
in supreme ease, there lounged a man and a dog; the 
former stout and squarely built, white-haired with a red 
and virile face, the latter an extremely bony red setter 
with flopping ears and a most guileless and unassuming 
expression. 

The man turned at the opening door and prepared to 
rise, but was checked by the girl as she advanced. ‘‘Don’t 
—please! We’ve come to join you, not to disturb you. 
Our errand of mercy was in vain. The old ferryman is 
dead.”’ 

“What! Old Columbus!’’ Lord Telford took his 
pipe from his mouth. He spoke in a deep, resounding 
voice, “I never saw him, you know. But I suppose he 
was pretty well known hereabouts.”’ 

“Oh, quite a feature of Beam!’’ said Sybil. She 
dropped down carelessly on the arm of a chair. ‘One 
of the old relics! I don’t suppose there'll be a ferry 
much longer now. Most people prefer the bridge. It’sa 
safer way of getting across if not so picturesque.’ 

“Much, I should think,’’ said Lord Telford. ‘But 
I’m sorry you had your journey for nothing.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t entirely for nothing,’ observed Jack 
easily. ‘“‘Sybil’s pet doctor turned up to break the 
news, and I saw one of the prettiest girls I’ve ever set 
eyes on.”’ 

“Oh !”’ said Lord Telford, looking up at Sybil from 
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under his sandy-white eyebrows with rather formidable 
directness. ‘‘So this part of the world has its attractions, 
has it ?”’ 

Sybil bestowed her most dazzling smile upon him. 
“It depends upon the point of view,’’ she said. ‘“‘Jack, 
of course, is still rather young and impressionable.”’ 

Jack chuckled comfortably. 

“And what about you ?”’ said Lord Telford rather 
aggressively. 

“TI ?’? said Sybil sweetly. ‘Well, I have barely 
reached the impressionable age yet, you know. I believe 
it occurs rather later in the female species.”’ 

“Ho! Does it ?’’ said Lord Telford. ‘‘Then when, I 
wonder, may we begin to hope to make an 
impression ?”’ 

Jack chuckled again, and Sybil’s smile broadened to a 
charming grimace. ‘So far as I know,”’ she said, “there 
is never any harm in hoping. I suppose we all do it, 
don’t we ?”’ 

“And what do you hope for, may I ask ?’’ demanded 
the shipping magnate gruffly. 

She shrugged her shoulders carelessly, and took a 
cigarette from a box on the table. ‘Well, not a fairy 
prince—naturally. Perhaps not a prince of any sort !’’ 
Her eyes challenged Jack for a moment and passed him 
by. ‘Shall we say someone who has already done things, 
and will do—still more? That allows for all sorts of 
possibilities, doesn’t it ?”’ 

Lord Telford’s rugged face smiled a little. He also 
glanced momentarily at Jack, and then looked straight 
back at the girl, balanced, rather precariously as it 
seemed, on the edge of the chair. 
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‘All except one,”’ he said with decision. ‘I’m glad 
we agree there, anyway.” 

“But how clever of you !’’ said Sybil, smiling entranc- 
ingly once more. 

Jack chuckled again into a silence in which somehow 
he had no part. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FAIRY SHIP 


SYBIL and her escort were not the only people to take 
note of the girlish figure in the chicken-run of Honeyball 
Farm that Sunday afternoon. 

Oliver Keston, backing and turning his car after 
Sybil’s departure, glanced instinctively in that direction 
and at once caught sight of the slim form with its un- 
conscious dignity of bearing, and having seen it he drove 
straight to the gate of Honeyball Farm and got out. 

His feet crunched upon the shingle, and the girl, 
with the empty bowl in her hand, looked round. 

Perhaps she was expecting to see someone else, for a 
curiously restrained expression came over her face like a 
veil, and her eyes were immediately lowered. 

But Oliver Keston was not a man to be lightly turned 
from his purpose, and he had every intention of making the 
acquaintance of Reuben Stark’s daughter. 

He advanced to the wire netting, and with a somewhat 
perfunctory salute he addressed her. 

“You are Miss Stark, I think °”’ 

Her eyes were raised again instantly in half-protesting 
interrogation. 


Keston smiled at her, his lean face cordially insistent. 
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“I thought so. I’ve seen you before—with Miss 
Tredville. I am Dr. Keston, as I dare say you know 
already, and I am very pleased to meet you. I hope you 
like Honeyball Farm.”’ 

He paused. Those eyes of hers—marvellous eyes, 
tragic eyes—seemed to cast a spell upon him. He was 
abruptly aware that his last words had not been well 
chosen. 

She made no reply to them. She only shivered and 
turned to open the little gate of the run. 

He leaned swiftly over the low wall and opened it for 
her. 

“Thank you,”’ she said. 

They were face to face as she emerged, with only the 
wall between them. 

“I expect you find plenty to do here,’ 
pleasantly. 

“Oh yes, plenty,” said Julie. 

A cold wind was blowing over the sea, and she shivered 
again. But she paused as the gate clicked behind her. 
It would have been difficult under the circumstances to 
have passed on and left him there. 

“Y’m afraid Captain Stark is out,’’ she said after a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“Oh, that’s all right.’’ Oliver’s tone held kindly 
reassurance. “I couldn’t come in now in any case. But I 
know him of course, and I shall hope to meet you again 
before long. You’re not thinking of taking up any post 
at the Rectory by any chance ?”’ 

Julie’s face flushed. “‘No,’’ she said. “Not yet, at 
any rate.”’ 

“Quite right,’’ said Keston. ‘‘You’re probably better 


, 


said Oliver 
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where you are. But you mustn’t work too hard, you 
know, even at home. You must have some time for 
recreation.’’ 

“Yes,’’ said Julie non-committally. 

“You might come in the car on one of my rounds one 
day, if you cared to,’’ suggésted Oliver, his tone half 
patronizing, half persuasive. “Would you like to do 
that ?”’ 

She looked too surprised to answer. 

“You're something of a stranger,’ he explained. ‘You 
might like to see something of the neighbourhood.” 

“T see,’ said Julie. “‘That would be very kind. But 
—I haven’t much time—anyhow at present.”’ 

“Don’t take on too much !”’ said Oliver, still with that 
air of friendly condescension which somehow made it 
impossible to keep him at a distance. “Naturally you 
want to help your father, especially now that he’s running 
the ferry. But you must look after yourself too. That’s 
really important. I shall have to tell him so if you don’t.”’ 

“Oh, please !’’ said Julie in a tone of sharp anxiety. 
“Don’t ever say anything to him about me! It would 
make it—much more difficult.”’ 

“In-deed !’’ said Oliver in a tone of enlightenment. 
He gave her a shrewd look. “I hope he is treating you 
properly.” 

Julie checked her agitation with a swift effort. “I 
didn’t mean that,’’ she said. ‘“Only—of course I want 
to manage in my own way. We all do, don’t we ?’’ She 
smiled faintly, with a hint of apology. “I’m afraid I 
must go in now. Thank you very much. I should like 
to go out in your car some day—when I’ve quite settled 
down. But not quite yet.”’ 
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“Some evening perhaps,’’ suggested Oliver, preparing 
to depart. “I often have to come over here. I could 
pick you up at the end of the toll-bridge and take you for 
a spin. It would make a nice change. I’ll look out for 
you then. Good-bye for the present !’’ 

He saluted her again in the same breezy style and 
turned on his heel. 

Perhaps he had heard the sound of approaching foot- 
steps along the jetty, for his departure was quite definite, 
and he re-entered his car without looking back. He was 
a dexterous driver, and he had shot past Honeyball Farm 
and was already well on his way to the bridge when the 
steadily advancing feet of Rolfe Britton reached the spot 
where he had stood. 

Julie, it seemed, was not so dexterous in retreat ; 
but she still had duties to perform, and when Rolfe 
halted close to the chicken-run she was pumping 
water from an old hand-pump close by into a battered 
can. 

He stood and watched her until she turned round. 

Then he too saluted, but with a very different air. 
“Can I lend a hand ?”’ he asked. 

She threw a rapid glance towards the house. No one 
was visible. 

Rolfe promptly vaulted over the wall. He took the 
can from her and entered the chicken-run. 

“Be quick !’’ murmured Julie. 

He was quick. The emptying and filling of a couple of 
old bowls took him about as many seconds while the hens 
scattered in clucking disapproval of the invasion of a 
stranger. 

Rolfe turned round to the girl with a confident smile. 
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“There ! Now come and have tea with me on the Crrce ! 
I’ve got everything ready.”’ 

Julie looked irresolute. ‘I’m not sure that I’d better. 
The old man’s away, but there’s Emily. She may wake 
up and find me gone.”’ 

“Let her!’’ said Rolfe. ‘‘The skipper won’t be back 
for hours. The pubs don’t open till seven.”’ 

‘“‘There might be passengers,’’ said Julie. 

“‘He’ll send Peter across if there are, but I don’t 
suppose there will be. In any case, what’s it matter ?”’ 
Rolfe closed the gate upon the disapproving hens. ‘“‘You’re 
not a prisoner.’ 

She stiffened at the idea. ‘‘No. I’m not. I'll come. 
But I can’t stay long. There’s Micky too. He generally 
turns up in the evening. I don’t altogether trust 
him.” 

“Oh, damn Micky!’’ said Rolfe without ceremony. 
“T’ll scrag him if necessary. Come along! You needn’t 
stay any longer than you want.” 

He held open the gate for her, but she hung back. “I 
haven’t even got a hat on,”’ she objected. 

Rolfe laughed under his breath. “You don’t want one. 
Come as you are! It’s not a party, and you look much 
nicer without.”’ 

Julie relaxed at the frivolous assertion; it was 
impossible not to respond to his smile. She passed through 
the gate without sound. They turned along the quay 
together. His face wore its Viking expression of conquest. 

“It’s a free country,’ he remarked. ‘No one can 
expect you to stay inside four walls all the time.’’ 

“T don’t know,”’ said Julie sombrely. “One can’t do 
exactly as one likes till one’s of age.”’ 
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Rolfe gave her a curious glance. “‘And so you just 
do as you're told ?’’ he said. 

“For the present,’’ said Julie still sombrely. 

He made no comment. There was something rather 
fatalistic about her that did not encourage criticism. 

‘““What was that doctor-fellow doing just now ?’’ he 
asked abruptly. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “He only came up to 
talk.”’ 

“Do you know him ?’’ questioned Rolfe. 

“TI suppose I do—now,”’ said Julie. 

He frowned. ‘‘Mean to say you’d never met him 
before ?”’ 

She nodded. ‘“‘Doctors can do anything, can’t they ?’’ 

“‘No, they can’t,’’ said Rolfe. ‘“Why should they, 
anyway ?”’ 

Julie looked amused for the first time. ‘They think 
they can for one thing. That counts, doesn’t it ?’’ 

“I don’t know,” said Rolfe rather stubbornly. 
“‘They’ve no right to scrape acquaintance on the strength 
of it. I should keep him at a distance if I were 
you.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ said Julie sedately. 

He gave her another somewhat searching glance. “I 
suppose you think it’s like my damn’ cheek to give advice,”’ 
he said. ‘‘But there’s no one else to do it, is there ? And 
I’ve a better right than some.’’ 

“Have you ?”’ said Julie. 

“Yes, I have.’’ There was something of challenge in 
his voice. ‘‘Because I understand, and I mean well. 
It isn’t everyone that does.”’ 

“T see,’’ said Julie. 
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“No, you don’t,’”’ he returned. “But you will some 
day. Hullo! There’s that young varmint Micky. What’s 
he up to ?”’ 

Away in the distance an impish figure was darting 
towards the hovel recently occupied by Old Columbus. 
It reached the ramshackle dwelling and bolted within 
ike a rabbit into a burrow. 

“Looking for Belinda, I suppose,”’ said Rolfe. 

“I wonder if he saw us,’’ said Julie uneasily. 

“And if he did,’’ said Rolfe, “what of it? Is the world 
going to come to an end 2” 

She uttered a queer laugh. “It wouldn't please 
Belinda specially. I can tell you that much. ”’ 

“What wouldn’t ?’”’ demanded Rolfe. 

They were half-way along the jetty now and facing 
the oncoming tide. He walked with the free swing of a 
man in his own element. 

Julie had to quicken her steps to keep pace with him. 
“Belinda wouldn’t think much of a tea-party that she 
wasn’t invited to,’’ she said. 

Rolfe broke into a laugh. ‘“‘I’ve never thought of 
inviting Belinda to go anywhere,’’ he said emphatically. 
“T think she’s a good sort. But not that sort, so far as 
I’m concerned.” 

“TI don’t think she’d agree,’ said Julie shrewdly. 
“‘She’s everybody’s sort.”’ 

“Not mine,” said Rolfe with finality. 

Julie gave him a side-glance. “I suppose you can 
pick and choose,”’ she said. 

His smiling eyes met hers. ‘I do—yes. It’s a hobby 
of mine. There’s some advantage in knowing what one 
wants, even if one can’t always get it.”’ 
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Julie looked out to sea. “I think it’s almost worse 
to want a thing and not have it,’”’ she said. 

“What is it you want ?’’ he asked unexpectedly. 

She made a wide gesture with her arms. “Heaps of 
things! Heaps and heaps of things!’’ She reiterated 
the words almost passionately. ‘‘Doesn’t everybody ? 
It’s awful to be young and all closed in. When one’s old 
—like Emily—I suppose one doesn’t care.’’ 

“You'll never be like Emily,’’ observed Rolfe. ‘“‘As 
to being closed in—well, most people can get free if they 
try—and if they dare.”’ 

“Dare !’’ She flashed round on him. “D’you think I 
haven’t the courage to get away ?”’ 

“No,” said Rolfe. “I think—with you—it takes more 
courage to stay. But what’s the point of it ?”’ 

Her eyes were burning. ‘‘Because—if I went now 
—they’d be pleased,’’ she said. ‘‘And I’m not going. 
I’m going to stay till I’m mistress in that house—and 
they’re all afraid of me. I'll make that man go in fear of 
his life. I'll punish him as he’s never been punished 
before. I’m young and he’s old. I shall get the better 
of him—some day. As for old Emily’’—she laughed 
with clenched teeth—‘“she’s afraid of me already, 
when were alone. I'll have them all lke that 
presently.”’ 

“I see,’ said Rolfe. ‘“‘You’re going to intimidate 
them, are you? Well, I wish you luck.”’ 

He broke suddenly into his clear, flute-like whistling, 
as if the subject had abruptly ceased to interest him. 
They were close to the end of the jetty where the Ctrce 
rocked lightly on the swell. She looked like a fairy ship 
in the falling dusk ; and with that fairy music close to 
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her, Julie’s spasm of anger passed as though it had been 
charmed away. 

The bitterness went out of her soul, lost in the sheer 
pleasure of sight and sound. Little lights had begun 
to shine out of the expanse of grey, lopping water, and a 
strange sense of enchantment seemed to wrap her round. 

She stood still, her breast heaving a little. It was 
almost as if she were waiting for someone to take her by 
the hand and lead her forward. The darkness and the 
misery that lay behind her were forgotten. 

What was it that Rolfe was whistling? Something 
that she had heard before—something that seemed to 
call to her through the dim mists of memory. A waltz ? 
A love-song? No! It was a hymn—the evening hymn 
that they had been taught to sing at school ! 


Abide with me, fast falls the eventide ; 
The darkness deepens: Lord, with me abide. 


Her eyes were wet, she could not have said wherefore. 
She stood motionless until the exquisite verse was ended. 

And then, with an unaccustomed meekness, she yielded 
to the touch of Rolfe’s hand upon her arm, and was 
guided by him down the steps on to the deck of the waiting 
boat. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ASPIRATIONS 


SHE came to herself in the little cabin, sitting on the 
locker in the light of the flickering oil-lamp. 

Rolfe had gone forward to make the tea. He was no 
longer whistling. Evidently the task in hand occupied 
his full attention. 

But something of the spell still hung about her. She 
sat and wondered at him and at herself. 

A few minutes passed, and then he appeared, bearing 
atray. The shadows striking upwards gave a curious effect 
to his features. They had a look of primitive, almost 
immeasurable strength, and an odd thrill went through 
Julie. It was as though she had stepped into a new 
world of which this man and herself were the sole 
inhabitants. 

He set down the tray on the locker and seated himself 
on the other side of it. 

“T’ve managed to produce a tea-pot this time,’’ he 
remarked. ‘Will you pour out or shall I ?”’ 

She looked at his broad, powerful form and felt 
absurdly weak and inadequate by contrast. “You doit !’’ 
she said. 

“All right !’’ said Rolfe. ‘‘Then the tea goes in first.”’ 
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“So does mine,’’ said Julie, ‘‘always.”’ 

He flashed her his sudden smile, and proceeded to 
divide the contents of the tea-pot between two large 
mugs. The liquid he distributed was nearly black. 

“‘Hope it’s strong enough,”’ he observed. 

“Is there any water ?’’ suggested Julie. 

“Heaps. Wait and I’ll fetch the kettle !’’ he said. 

He fetched it, and stood it on an old newspaper on 
the floor. 

“Fill up the pot, won’t you ?’’ said Julie. ‘And 
could I have some as well as milk ?”’ 

“Of course,’”’ he said. ‘You take whatever you like ! 
I’ve got a tin of sweet biscuits for you here.”’ 

“How kind of you!’’ said Julie. 

“It’s not in the least,’’ he returned abruptly. ‘“‘Look 
here! I’ve got some sardines and a tongue in the galley. 
Would you like some ? You look hungry somehow.”’ 

“Do I ?”’ she said. ‘‘I don’t feel it. At least, I don’t 
think I do.”’ 

“You wait !’’ he said. 

He was gone again, moving with the lightness of 
perfectly balanced strength. He returned with a sardine-tin 
under one arm and a tongue in a glass under the other. 
In his hands he carried a loaf of bread and a packet of 
butter. 

“Now !’’ he said. ‘“‘I’ll get these openinnotime. You 
cut the bread! MHere’s a knife! We'll have a decent 
picnic.”’ 

Jule felt that she ought to protest, but somehow she 
could not. The half-stifled pangs of a hunger never fully 
satisfied conquered all effort at remonstrance. She 
suffered him to extract his tempting viands while she 
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swiftly obeyed his orders. Eventually they had a 
substantial meal spread between them to which Julie’s 
healthy young appetite did full justice. 

They laughed and joked together while they ate. 
It was the sort of «mpromptu meal at which it was impossible 
to be serious and at which no trace of ceremony could 
intrude itself. When it was over they had advanced 
along the road to intimacy to a point whence any return 
to formality was out of the question. 

And Julie was happy. That was the strange part of 
it. For happiness had not hitherto come her way to any 
appreciable extent. There had been very few treats in 
her life, and her brief sojourn at Honeyball Farm had 
taught her more of bitterness than she had ever known 
before. 

She had almost begun to regard the whole world with 
hostility, but this man with his fair tanned skin and 
determined eyes made her feel different. She forgot to 
be on her guard with him. 

“TI have enjoyed it,’’ she said finally. ‘‘It’s the best 
meal I’ve ever had.’’ 

“Have a cigarette !’’ said Rolfe. 

She shook her head. “No. Let me wash up before 
I go!” 

“Let you what °”’ he said. 

“Wash up,” she repeated, preparing to pick up the 
tray. 

He stopped her authoritatively, picked it up himself, 
walked with it to the galley and almost flung it down 
there. : 
“No,” he said, returning. ‘“That’s my job—until 
I’ve got a mate.”’ 
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She smiled with a hint of mischief. ‘You ought to 
get someone like Belinda to come in and do for you.”’ 

“No, thanks,’’ said Rolfe. 

He lighted a cigarette and propped himself against the 
cabin doorway. 

For a space he said nothing further ; then very abruptly 
he turned and looked down upon her. ‘“‘The job’s still 
waiting for you,”’ he said. 

She shook her head instantly, with great decision. 
“Oh no, I couldn’t. You mustn’t pester me. I’ve other 
things to do.”’ 

Rolfe remained still looking down at her. “You 
know, Julie,’’ he said, ‘‘I shouldn’t ask you if I didn’t 
want you. You might just as well come.”’ 

She was leaning back against a red cushion, and her 
brilliant beauty seemed to shine out from it with the 
lustre of a jewel. ‘It’s no good asking,”’ she said. “I 
told you before I wasn’t going to run away.” 

“What are you waiting for ?’’ said Rolfe. 

“T’ve told you that too,’’ she said, her eyes downcast, 
a trifle stubborn. 

Rolfe took out his cigarette. ‘“‘Suppose some fellow 
wanted to marry you,” he said, ‘‘would you still stick to 
that old ruffian ?’’ 

She made a slight movement of surprise, but she did 
not look up. “I shan’t think of getting married for a 
long time,’’ she said. ‘‘Not till I’m of age, anyhow. My 
mother married much too young, and she was 
miserable.”’ 

“Only because she married Stark,”’ said Rolfe. ‘You 
might marry a man who would look after you and treat you 
decently.’’ 
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She shook her head again vigorously. ‘I wouldn't 
_Tisk it. I’d sooner make my own living than that.” 

“Tf Stark would let you,’’ he pointed out. “He might 
object.”’ 

“And he might object to my marrying,’’ said Julie, 
a faint ring of defiance in her voice. 

“Would you care if he did ?’’ asked Rolfe. 

She raised her eyes abruptly. “‘Not if I wanted to—of 
course,’ she said. ‘‘But I don’t.” 

“Never thought about it, I suppose ?”’ said Rolfe. 

She laughed a little, leaning her head back upon the 
crimson cushion. “I expect most people think about 
it sometimes,’’ she said. ‘‘But I’ve never met anybody yet 
except you.” 

“Yes, there’s me,’’ agreed Rolfe. 

Her great eyes regarded him with an instant’s sur- 
prised interrogation, and then fell again. ‘‘You’re not the 
sort that marries,’ she said in a tone of conviction. 
“You'll go on painting the Czrce and cruising around in her 
all your life.”’ 

“There,” said Rolfe with great deliberation, “you 
are quite wrong. I am the sort that marries, and I have 
every intention of marrying.” 

Julie sank further into her cushion. ‘I suppose it’s 
all right for a man,”’ she said. ‘He can always get away. 
But it might mean prison for life for a woman.” 

Rolfe moved suddenly, straightening himself. “You're 
too young to talk like that, Julie,’’ he said. 

She laughed rather callously. ‘I’m not as young as 
you think, and I know what I know. I’d sooner work on. 
my own than marry a working-man, anyway.” 

“Waiting for a prince, are you ?”’ suggested Rolfe. 
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She raised her eyes again half-mockingly. ‘I might 
consider the son of a lord,’’ she said. 

“Oh, would you ?”’ said Rolfe, looking directly back 
upon her with a faintly cynical smile. “‘You think that 
would be the road to freedom, do you ?”’ 

“T think it would be lovely to be rich,” she said with 
more simplicity. ‘Don’t you ?”’ 

“Not as the price of freedom,”’ he said. 

“Of course not! Freedom is everything,’’ said Julie, 
and closed her eyes as if that ended the subject. 

But Rolfe did not take that hint. His look still 
dwelt upon her, speculatively, but kindly, as though she 
were a child. 

“T wonder,’’ he said slowly at length, “what you 
would say to me if I were the son of a lord and I wanted to 
marry you.”’ 

Julie did not open her eyes. “Things like that don’t 
happen, do they ?”’ she said. 

“Can't you picture it ?’’ he asked. 

“No.”’ She spoke rather dreamily. “If you were 
anyone of that sort, you’d want to marry a girlin your own 
class—like Miss Tredville.’’ 

“Should I ?’’ said Rolfe. “Well, you’re quite wrong 
again. It seems to me you’ve got a good deal to learn.” 

Julie smiled to herself, as if secretly amused. “It’s 
you who can’t picture things,’’ she said. “Why, you’d 
look down on me like a bit of seaweed—if you so much as 
saw me.”’ 

“Wrong again !’’ said Rolfe. “I should fall in love 
with you—at first sight—and ask you to marry me.” 

She opened her eyes slowly. “‘That’s not at all likely,” 
she said. 
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“And what would you say if I did ?’’ persisted Rolfe. 

Her look travelled upwards and met his. She was 
still slightly smiling. ‘I should say,” she said with a 
little baffling tremor of merriment in her voice, ‘“‘what I 
am going to say now. Thank you very much for every- 
thing, and it’s time I went home.”’ 

“It isn’t time,’’ he returned. ‘‘You’ve only just got 
here. You can’t possibly want to go yet.” 

She sat up, the red cushion slipping down behind her. 
“T told you I couldn’t stay long,’’ she said. ‘“‘And there’s 
no sense in talking impossibilities, is there? JI couldn’t 
marry anybody—even if I wanted to—yet, because I’m 
not of age. Now I’m going.” 

“Don’t go yet !’’ he said. Nevertheless he moved to 
one side, leaving the door-space open. ‘‘Plenty of girls 
marry at your age, and I’m pretty certain I could get 
your father to give his consent. He’s not an insuperable 
obstacle, so far as I’m concerned.”’ 

“But, you see, I don’t want to,”’ said Julie. She 
spoke quite naturally and unaffectedly. ‘I’m not in love. 
I don’t know in the least what it feels like, and I’m not sure 
that I want to. I’ve got other things to think about.”’ 

Rolfe put his cigarette between his lips. “Such as 
getting your household in order ?’’ he suggested cynically. 
‘“‘How long do you imagine that is going to take ?”’ 

Julie stood up. Something had gone wrong between 
them. The atmosphere was suddenly chill and she 
resented it. She faced him with her hands clasped 
tightly in front of her. 

“T don’t care how long it takes,’’ she told him with 
feverish emphasis. ‘‘My mother is dead, but I know now 
what she went through. And I’m going to avenge her 
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somehow—and myself too—even if I kill someone to do it. 
I’m not afraid of them. They’re only brutes that sodden 
themselves with drink. I’ve got a clear brain, and that 
counts. I shall get the better of them in the end.”’ 

“And you think you yourself will be any the better 
for it ?’’ said Rolfe. 

He looked down at her with a dominance that was not 
without compassion. 

“What good is it going to do?’’ he questioned. “I 
could duck the skipper for you any day you liked. But 
how’s that going to help anybody ? What you want is 
peace and happiness for yourself, and you can’t get it 
by fighting that crowd singlehanded. You’ll hurt yourself 
much more than you’ll hurt any of them.” 

Her breath came quickly. Her eyes were ablaze. 
“T don’t care about that. That doesn’t count,’’ she said. 
‘But they shan’t go on treating me like a dog. I’m going 
to show them—TI will show them—him specially—that 
I won't endure it. I'll tame them like wild beasts in a 
cage. That’s what I’ll do.” 

“You won't,’’ said Rolfe. “It’s too dangerous a game. 
If you won't listen to reason, p’raps I shall take a hand 
and do a little taming on my own account.”’ 

“What do you mean ?”’ breathed Julie. 

“Never mind what I mean!’’ His tone was quiet 
but completely confident. ‘“‘Just you remember I’m 
standing by, that’s all! And I'll help you if I can—any- 
how, save you, somehow. But don’t put your head too 
far into the noose if you can help it! It’s a dangerous 
game for a girl like you.”’ 

“T’m not afraid,’’ she told him again with pride. 

“Which doesn’t make it any safer,’’ said Rolfe. “You're 
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really going now? All right, I’ll come with you and see 
you back.”’ 

“I can go alone quite well,’ declared Julie with 
independence. 

“No. It’s dark, and I’m coming,”’ said Rolfe. ‘Wait 
—and I’ll give you a hand up the steps.”’ 

She obeyed him, though she had no great desire to 
do so. The brief conversation had made her impatient 
of restraint ; but Rolfe was not a person to be ignored. 
She might not recognize his authority, but she could not 
set him entirely at nought. Nor was she altogether sorry 
to feel his strong grip on her arm as she stepped from the 
swaying boat and clambered up to the jetty. 

The sea was moaning under a cloudy sky, and the 
wind was rising. It was a desolate night, and straight 
from the homely cabin of the Czrce the world seemed to 
her lonely and sad. She felt more friendly towards 
him again when they stood together on the quay. 

“Thank you very much,’’ she said again. “Don’t 
bother to come any further! I shall be quite all right.”’ 

But he elected to accompany her, strolling by her side 
towards the shore in silence. 

They passed the fisher-hut in which Old Columbus 
had dwelt. It was closed and forlorn. One of a knot of 
men standing under a dim lamp spoke to Rolfe as he 
went by. 

‘Heard the latest ?’’ he said. ‘‘The old boy’s dead.’’ 

Rolfe barely paused. Perhaps he realized that he 
and his companion were the objects of a good deal of 
staring attention. ‘Dead!’’ he repeated laconically. 
“Well, we can’t any of us live for ever.’ 

“Did he mean Old Columbus ?”’ asked Julie. 
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Rolfe nodded. “I suppose that was what that 
Keston fellow came about this afternoon.”’ 

“T wonder if Belinda will mind,”’ she said. 

He madeascoffingsound. ‘“Notseriously. Hedidn’t 
bring her up that way. I must say, she did her best for 
him, though.”’ 

They turned towards Honeyball Farm. It loomed 
darkly on the edge of the beach. The deep thunder 
of the sea beyond it had an ominous sound. 

“J wonder sometimes if it’ll wash right over us,’ 
said Julie with a sudden shiver. 

“It would take a tidal wave to do that,’’ said Rolfe. 

She nodded. ‘‘But they happen, don’t they ?”’ 

“T don’t think there’s much danger of that,’’ he said. 
“It’s stood for a good many years. And there’s the 
harbour wall to break the seas.”’ 

“Yes.’” Julie spoke with reassurance. “I’d for- 
gotten that. I hear the waves dashing to pieces against 
it in the distance on rough nights. But I can never hear 
it properly because I can’t get my window open.”’ 

“What? Your bedroom window?” asked Rolfe 
in astonishment. 

“Yes, it’s stuck. I’ve struggled ever so many times 
to open it, but I can’t. I’ve sometimes thought I’d 
smash it. But I haven’t done it yet.’’ She laughed a 
little. ‘‘You see, I’m not quite mistress of the house, 
at present.’’ 

“T’ll come and open it for you,”’ said Rolfe promptly. 

They had reached the little gate. He stretched 
a hand to open it, but Julie turned and faced him. 

“T don’t think you’d better. There’ll be a fuss if 
anyone sees you.”’ 
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“Nonsense !’’ he said. “Stark and Peter are over 
the other side of the river. And old Emily will be 
asleep in the kitchen. I suppose you can get in ?”’ 

“Yes. [left the latch up. But—I don’t think .. .”’ 
said Julie haltingly. 

“T do,’ said Rolfe with decision. “No wonder you’re 
looking thin and miserable, if you never get any fresh 
air at night! That lout Peter might have done it for 
you, I’d have thought. But I’ll do it now. It won't 
take a minute.” 

She gave way. Somehow, it never seemed feasible 
to oppose Rolfe when his mind was made up. 

With a small shrug she turned and entered the little 
strip of garden, and led the way to the front door. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE UNKNOWN FORCE 


*‘Don’T make a noise !’’ said Julie. 

She opened the front door without sound, and they 
stood in the dark hall. The lamp had not been lighted. 
It appeared that Emily was asleep in the kitchen quarters. 

“Come inside and shut the door! I’ll get a candle 
out of the sitting-room,’”’ whispered Julie. 

She glided forward, feeling her way, while Rolfe 
softly shut the door. As he heard her returning, he 
struck a match. She had found the candle and he 
lighted it for her, and threw a grim glance around at the 
dingy place. 

“T’ll show you the way,’’ murmured Julie, turning to 
the stairs. 

He followed her with his light tread. They went up 
stealthily, as if they were conspirators. 

Julie moved like a swift shadow. It was not an 
adventure that she would have chosen had the choice 
been hers, but its object was innocent enough, and she 
had always hated her pent-up, airless room. 

She breathed more easily when they reached it. At 
least, there was small danger of encountering anyone 
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Rolfe once more closed the door behind him and took 
a lightning survey of his surroundings. 

“Not much of a room, is it ?”’ said Julie, setting her 
candle on the chest of drawers. 

“IT wouldn’t put a dog to sleep in a place like this,”’ 
he rejoined. 

“Tt’ll seem very different if you can only get the 
window to open,”’ she said. 

He turned to it at once. “It’s been painted down,’ 
he said. “I shall have to do a bit of scraping.”’ He felt 
in his pockets. ‘‘And I’m dashed if I haven’t left my 
knife behind !’’ he added, looking round at her. 

“T’ve got a knife,’’ said Julie. 

She turned to the bed and took from beneath her 
pillow the large black-handled table-knife that she had 
snatched from the skipper’s table on the night of her 
arrival, 

Rolfe watched her curiously. “D’you always keep 
that there °’’ he asked. 

She smiled in a fashion that was not good to see. 
“Always,’’ she returned briefly. 

He asked no more, but took it from her and scraped 
the paint down the cracks of the window. Finally, he 
put it aside and exerted his full strength. 

For several seconds he strove in vain, then suddenly 
the frame yielded a few inches. He pushed and dragged 
it up. It made a screeching noise that sent Julie's 
eyes in swift apprehension to the door. But nothing 
happened, and she turned back and picked up the knife 
and replaced it under the pillow of her bed. 

“That ought to be all right,’’ said Rolfe at length, 
after a good deal of working up and down. “It’s a bit 
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stiff still, but it’ll get easier with use. Come and see if 
you can work it !’’ | 

She came and stood beside him and bent her lithe 
young body to the task. She succeeded with difficulty 
in forcing the window open and shut. 

“TI shall keep it open,’’ she decided finally. “‘It 
doesn’t matter if it does rain. There’s nothing to spoil.” 

And then suddenly—she could not have said where- 
fore—she became aware of Rolfe very close to her, a 
massive, curiously pervading personality, and with a 
half-startled movement she drew back. 

He followed her quietly into the middle of the little 
room. They stood face to face. 

“I suppose,’’ Rolfe said slowly, “‘you wouldn’t consider 
allowing me the kiss of friendship ?”’ 

She stared at him with a quivering sense of outrage. 
So far as she could remember, she had received no kiss 
from any man. The next moment, unaccountably, she 
was furiously angry. 

“No, of course not—of course not!’’ she cried out 
indignantly. “Go away! Please go right away !”’ 

He wheeled to the door at once; and then, in a 
flash, her heart smote her. Her anger turned against 
herself. 

“Oh, stop!’ she said. ‘‘You’ve been dreadfully 
kind, and I’m very ungrateful. But do—please— 
understand! It’s only because - 

‘Because there’s no one else to lend a hand,’’ he said. 
“Yes, I understand. Little girl, I understand. Just 
remember I’m always standing by, that’s all.”’ 

The absolute kindness of his tone sent the quick tears 
to her eyes. She held out her hand to him. 
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He took it, held it, drew her very gently towards 
him. Those keen blue eyes of his looked deeply into hers. 

She gave a short gasp. Almost before she knew it, 
she had lifted her face. 

And Rolfe kissed her, where the beautiful black 
waves of her hair clustered above her forehead. She 
scarcely felt the touch of his lips, but she was strongly 
conscious of the tremor that ran through him in that 
moment, communicating itself to her, seeming to set her 
veins on fire. 

He could have taken her into his arms in that instant, 
and she would not have resisted. She was utterly 
powerless, and she almost waited to be so taken. 

But he refrained. ‘You'll come and have tea with 
me again before long ?’’ he asked her softly. 

She nodded, wordlessly. 

He released her, and she was unutterably thankful, 
and yet in some astounding fashion disappointed also, 
when he did so. 

“Well, I’ll be going,’’ he said. “It needn’t be tea- 
time, you know. Just any time—the old Czrce and I 
will be glad to have you.”’ 

She turned aside, gulping a little, her eyes still smarting 
with the tears she had not shed. She picked up the 
candle and followed him from the room. 

He went to the head of the stairs and looked back. 
“Don’t come any farther! I can find my way. Don’t 
forget—any time of the day or night—I’m standing by.”’ 

She caught the gleam of those intensely blue eyes, 
and her heart beat oddly, convulsively. Something 
seemed to be drawing her to follow him. She held herself 
back from doing so with a conscious and desperate effort. 
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He turned from her. She heard his feet descending 
with that rhythmic lightness characteristic of him. 

The cold night wind blew in from the window behind 
her that he had opened, and she heard the long far call 
of the sea. 

Her pulses throbbed in answer, and still she wanted 
to follow him. 

Then came the quiet shutting of the door below, and 
in the sudden draught her candle went out, and she stood 
in darkness. 

She was trembling as she groped her way back, and 
as she went she heard a small noise—such as a rat might 
make scrambling among rafters—that seemed to come 
from the direction of the skipper’s room at the end of the 
passage. 

She had never entered that room since that first night 
when she had blindly fled thither. The memory of the 
glass case and its contents still filled her with a shuddering 
loathing. She could not bring herself to enter it now, 
but groped her way back to her own room and shut 
herself in. 

Then, with her back to the door, she went over every 
detail of the happening of the past quarter of an hour, 
while her heart beat as though it were springing up and 
down within the prison of her tense body. Thus had he 
spoken, thus had he looked, while she had been com- 
pletely submerged and dominated by his will. It was 
true that he had yielded quarter at her cry for mercy. 
But in the depth of her she knew that had he not yielded 
he might have done with her exactly as he would, and 
she would have surrendered without further protest. 
He had been generous, had contented himself with a very 
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little. Perhaps he had not realized his power. And 
yet, somehow, she believed that he had, but would not 
avail himself of it. 

That meant that he was waiting for something further. 
But for what? The turmoil within her prevented any 
coherent answer. She was afraid, yet strangely exultant. 
The memory of that kiss which she had hardly felt, 
gave her a sense almost of intoxication. That quiver 
within him as of something under strong restraint thrilled 
her anew. He had controlled himself in that moment, 
and in doing so he had controlled her also. Was she 
glad ? Was she sorry? It was impossible to say. She 
only knew that a fire was running riot through the whole 
of her being, that filled her with mingled ecstasy and 
dismay. Her own impulses baffled her. In one instant 
she was immensely relieved that he had been content with 
so little, and in the next it seemed as if he had possessed 
himself of everything that mattered. 

Of one thing alone was she completely certain, and 
that was that in those few minutes which they had spent 
together in her room, a vast change had come upon her 
from which she could never fully free herself. Life itself 
was suddenly different. She viewed it from a closer 
standpoint, as it were, and she was dazzled by its very 
nearness. In time she might attain a calmer outlook, 
but she could not yet adjust her focus with any confidence. 
Rolfe had called to something within her, of the very 
existence of which, up till then, she had been barely 
conscious. And the strange part of it was that now it 
filled her whole horizon. And all that before had occupied 
her—Reuben and his brutalities—Emily and her mean 
and squalid attributes—Peter Prawle and his insolent 
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familiarity—-Micky and his sottishness—all these had 
become of no account. 

It was as if some enormous unknown force had swept 
her on to a totally different course, and she was frightened 
and exhilarated in the same breath. 

But later—very much later, when the fever had 
cooled somewhat, she told herself that no man—neither 
Rolfe the Dane, nor any other—should have the ordering 
of her life. She would hold her own, and be a slave to 
none. She had beauty, and she had brains. She would 
rule, and never suffer herself to be ruled. 

She remembered Oliver Keston, and she smiled over 
the memory. She was beginning to realize her power. 


CHAPTER X 
A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


It was on that same evening a little later that Belinda, 
dressed in a very shiny black satin dress with short 
sleeves, her face a trifle paler than usual, but her lips 
extremely scarlet, stood behind the bar of The Black Swan 
serving drinks to the fisher-folk of Beam. She looked 
much more repressive than was her wont, and it was 
abundantly evident to her customers that on that occasion, 
at least, she was not “standing for any larks’’. There 
was a sort of pinched propriety in every inch of her. 
In short, with the sole exception of her lips, she had 
gone into mourning. 

The customers observed the signs, and trod warily, 
drinking their beer and talking together in gruff under- 
tones. No one ventured to address her beyond what 
was absolutely necessary, and no one produced a smile, 
or even a wink of good-fellowship. The memory of Old 
Columbus sulkily sunning himself on the edge of his boat, 
was with each one of them, and if it failed to inspire 
any poignant regret, the sense of decorum, at least, was 
strong. In death he had secured a reverence which 
had never been his in life. 

At the back of the bar hovered Joe Muster. It was 
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usually young Micky’s business to assist Belinda in the 
more menial duties of washing up, but Micky was late 
to-night, and Joe was not loth to take his place, the 
puling Sophy having gone away on a visit to her sister 
who kept a lodging-house at the neighbouring port. 

To Joe Muster, the girl in the shiny black dress was 
the sweetest thing he had ever seen. He thought her 
“‘line’’ was wonderful, and her fair blowsy hair was to him 
a mass of glittering gold. He saw that she had been 
crying, and he deeply honoured her for it. He also 
believed that it would do her good, though, under the 
circumstances, it would have been hard to say wherefore. 
He had a project at the back of his mind which he intended 
to broach to her later, which he hoped would create a 
considerable impression in his favour. 

The absence of Sophy simplified matters considerably, 
as otherwise he might have felt compelled to argue the 
matter out with her first, and Sophy, with all her inane- 
ness, was something of a nagger and not always easy to 
convince. It would be better to have everything cut 
and dried before her return. 

So he washed and helped her dry the glasses, biding 
his time. 

He even forgot to reprove Micky when he at length 
made his appearance, slithering in from the back premises 
with a nervous hang-dog expression which spoke very 
clearly as to its owner’s sense of shortcoming. 

Belinda, however, had a sterner notion of duty, and 
turned upon the youth with some sharpness. 

“Reelly, Micky, you might almost as well not come at 
all as show up at this time of night.’’ 

Micky murmured something unintelligible and glanced 
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at the landlord, who merely threw him the cloth he was 
using with a brief, ‘“Get on with it, then !”’ 

Belinda’s attention was diverted by the demands of 
two or three customers, but when these had been satisfied 
she turned again to Micky. 

“What have you been up to ?’’ she said. ‘Has the 
captain been leathering you, or what ?”’ 

Micky made a sign as if soliciting some sort of secrecy. 
She went close to him in swift curiosity. 

“Well ?’’ she said. 

He pulled at her arm and drew her into a corner 
screened from the open bar by a frosted glass partition. 
His monkey-like face was full of mystery, but he seemed 
to experience some difficulty in finding words. 

“Go on !’’ said Belinda. ‘“‘What is it ?”’ 

Joe Muster was leaning on the counter to talk to one 
of his cronies, but he broke off and looked round at the 
two with interest. 

Belinda was plainly impatient, but she was obliged 
to control herself, for when Micky mouthed at her in 
that fashion she knew that it was impossible to hasten 
his utterance. 

It came at length with a startling distinctness that 
made it audible to every one of the silent loungers in the 
bar. 

“That girl—Joolie—had Rolfe Britton up into her 
bedroom just now, after she’d been aboard the Circe 
with him. They come back and went straight up 
together.”’ 

“Good gracious !’’ said Belinda. She stared at Micky 
for a moment, and a very bitter look came into her face. 
“So that’s her game, is it ?’’ she commented. ‘‘Well, 
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I’m not surprised. I knew she was a deep one when I 
first set eyes on her.”’ 

A sympathetic mutter went round the audience. 

Joe Muster chuckled. ‘“‘Hot stuff!’’ he remarked. 
“And the skipper away over the river, [suppose! Wasn't 
Emily anywhere about ?”’ 

Micky shook his head, advancing a step into the 
open as he realized the importance of his position. ‘‘There 
wasn’t no one anywhere, except me,’’ he said. ‘I heard 
’em come in. I were upstairs, watching. They went 
into her room and they shut the door, and she made a 
bit of a noise, but he soon got her quiet. And then they 
talked a bit, and then he come out and sneaked off.’’ 

“Well, I never!’’ said Joe Muster. ‘‘She’s a nice 
little bit of work, she is.”’ 

“What can you expect of a girl with a face like that ?”’ 
burst forth Belinda. “Not respectability—or even 
common decency! She’s foreign, that’s what she is! 
I only hope the skipper’ll find her out.’’ 

““He’ll soon know all about it, my dear,’’ said Joe, 
soothingly. “Things like that can’t be kept dark for 
long.”’ 

“They shan’t be kept dark!’’ said Belinda with a 
tightening of the lips. “‘Here, Micky! You get going 
with these glasses, and look sharp about it! All right, 
Mr. Muster! I can manage now. Don’t you bother !’’ 

Joe leaned towards her and spoke in an undertone. 
“You give me a word in private after closing-time,”’ 
he said. “I’ve got something I’d like to talk over with 
you.” 

She gave him a rapid glance that was so business-like 
as to be almost sinister. ‘‘All right,’’ she said again, 
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curtly. “‘I’ll come along to the office. I must attend 
to business now. There’s plenty to be done.”’ 

She returned forthwith to her former prudish demean- 
our with a something of sternness added thereto which 
increased her unapproachability. 

Micky crept about the bar like a frightened dog, 
taking no chances. A rebuke from Belinda was infinitely 
worse in his estimation than a blow from the skipper. 
He was by no means sure that he had done the right 
thing in her opinion, and the uncertainty bothered 
him. 

Some vague intuition told him that the news he had 
imparted was such as would deeply vex her, but the 
wherefore had not yet fully dawned upon him. Only, 
at intervals, he was aware of being hotly resentful on 
her behalf, and he watched her surreptitiously to see if 
she were resentful on her own. There was so much about 
Belinda that he could never hope to understand. 

Slowly the hours wore away, and closing-time came. 
With shuffling feet the fisher-folk in their blue jerseys 
went lounging through the swing-doors, their tacit 
homage to Old Columbus in death still maintained in 
their gruff, lowered voices, though not one of them had 
dared to say a word of commiseration to Belinda. 

The landlord came out of his office and locked the door 
upon the last departure, and pulled a dark blind over the 
lighted window. 

Then he turned round and looked at Micky, still 
drying glasses with his eyes fixed rather idiotically upon 
Belinda, who was mopping the counter. 

“You can cut off home,” he said. “T’ll finish up in 
here. And don’t you be late in the morning, mind, or 
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I'll have something to say to you that maybe you won’t 
care for.”’ 

Micky gave him a scared glance and pushed his glass 
away ona shelf. Then his gaze returned to Belinda. 

She was polishing the shiny surface with minute 
care. She did not look up, and her face betrayed no 
change of expression whatever, but as she polished two 
bright drops fell from her eyes like storm-heralds from a 
clouded sky, leaving two shining wet circles in front of 
her polishing-cloth. 

She rubbed them over swiftly, but in a moment, 
before the dismayed onlookers, there were two more, 
and two after that, falling faster than they could be 
wiped away. 

Joe Muster left his tidying up of the bar and strode 
round to her side. “Gracious goodness, my dear, don’t 
take on!’’ he said. ‘“We’ve all got to die some time.” 

This trite piece of consolation did not have quite the 
desired effect. Belinda subsided on her elbows on the 
counter and cried into her cloth. 

“Tt’s not the old man so much,”’ she sobbed. “T’ll 
get over him. But I didn’t think—I never thought— 
Rolfe—’d ever look at that girl, Why—she’s not even— 
full-grown yet.”’ 

“Oh, come—come !’’ said Joe, patting her shoulder. 
“This isn’t like you—fretting yourself over a trifle like 
that! There! You put your head against me till you 
feel better! There’s none of these young chaps worth 
worrying about. You take my word for it! A sensible 
girl like you ought to know that without any telling.”’ 

Belinda accepted the proffered support with a good 
deal of sniffing. It had been a trying day for her. 
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“Of course, I don’t care—reelly,’’ she said after a 
moment or two. “It’s only—he’s too fine a man to be 
taken in by an artful monkey like that. I’d have thought 
he’d have had more sense.”’ 

“Sense !’’ said Joe witheringly. “It never grew under 
a straw thatch like his. You leave ’em to their own 
undoing, my dear, and come along to the office with me 
and have a little something to buck you up.” 

The suggestion was a comforting one. Belinda 
went with a feeling that some sort of consolation was 
owing to her after the adversities that she had 
undergone. 

Joe Muster set her down in an easy-chair by the fire, 
and brought her a fizzing mixture in a tumbler which 
she received with a faint sparkle in her own eyes. 

“That’s reelly kind of you, Mr. Muster,’’ she said. 
“You're going to join me, I hope ?”’ 

“You bet!’’ said Joe, proceeding to help himself 
from a bottle which never made its appearance in the 
bar. ‘‘Now, my dear, are we all set? Here’s your very 
good health 1’’ 

Belinda made suitable response over the rim of her 
glass. Her tears were gone. “I’m sure I wish you the 
very best,’’ she said. ‘““That’s good stuff, that is.”’ 

“You down it, and have some more!’’ said Joe 
generously. “It'll do you more good than any moralizing. 
And when you’ve done that, I’ve got a proposal to make 
as I hope you won’t consider premature.”’ 

“What’s that?’ said Belinda, looking suddenly 
shrewd. 

“There’s plenty of time for you to think it over,” 
said Joe. ‘But I thought I’d just put it to you while 
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it was still simmering, so to speak. You know, you're 
very useful to us, Belinda, and I think a lot of you.”’ 

Belinda nodded, and though she smiled as well, 
it was a distinct indication to him to come to the 
point. 

“You see,’’ said Joe, labouring a little, “now that 
your poor old grandpa’s gone, it’s left you free, so to 
speak. And I take it that all as he died possessed of — 
such as it were—comes to you in the ordinary course 
of things.”’ 

“Well, that, of course,’’ said Belinda with melancholy 
relish. ‘“‘He couldn’t do no other than that—if he’s 
done anything at all.’’ 

“Quite—quite !’’ said Joe, pulling at the ends of his 
moustache, which were rather like the wisps of wheat- 
ears. ‘In that case, naturally, the cottage comes into 
your possession—with all that it contains.”’ 

‘Which don’t amount to much,”’ said Belinda. 

“Quite—quite !’" agreed Joe again. “But every 
little helps, as you might say. Now, what I have to 
suggest is this. Me and Sophy quite appreciate that 
you've done a good deal towards pulling the old place 
together, and we'd be very sorry to part with you— 
under any circumstances.”’ 

“‘Who’s talking of parting ?’’ said Belinda, with her 
well-known toss, though slightly modified for the occasion. 

‘“‘No one,”’ said Joe. ‘In fact, what I have in mind 
is going to put it out of the question for all time. Hold 
on a minute, while I just see if that young devil’s cleared 
off !”’ 

He went to the door and glanced up and down the 
passage to satisfy himself on this point. Then he returned 
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to Belinda, sitting upright and alert, awaiting the un- 
folding of his plans. 

She looked indeed so interested, and her face, flushed 
with recent tears, wore so eager an expression that 
Joe paused on his way back to admire her. 

“You know, you always ought to wear black,’’ he 
said. “It suits you prime. Even Sophy says what a 
lovely skin you’ve got.”’ 

““We weren't discussing her,’’ said Belinda in a tone 
that sounded half-wary and half-prim. 

“That’s true,’’ said Joe. ‘‘Let’s come to the point! 
She’s a poor thing, is Sophy, and I’d never be surprised 
if anything was to happen to her.’’ He stopped to help 
himself to another drink from the office bottle with 
the words. “If it did, you know who I’d turn to for 
comfort, don’t you ?”’ 

“Haven’t a notion,’’ said Belinda, flinging back her 
undisciplined hair defiantly. 

“Oh, don’t you tell me!’’ said Joe. ‘Not after the 
way I’ve been trying to comfort you! I’ve had a crush 
on you for a long time, so don’t you go throwing yourself 
away for nothing! Of course, I’m not saying anything 
at present. It’s early days, and it wouldn’t be fair to 
poor Sophy. But as I say, she’s weakly, and you never 
know. Now for my big idea !’’ 

“Yes, it’s about time we came to that,’’ rejoined 
Belinda somewhat scornfully. ‘I’m not by any means 
sure that Sophy’s shoes would fit me. Anyhow, we won't 
discuss that now. Thank you, Mr. Muster! Just up 
to the pretty—no more! It’s good stuff, but I don’t 
want too much of it.’’ 

“You please yourself !’’ said Joe amiably. ‘‘That’s 
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my first word and my last—to you—always. Well, 
what I’ve been thinking, is this. That little cottage 
what’s going to be yours is what those chattering magpies 
of trippers as come over in the summer would call a 
picture. They like anything that’s old and poky.’’ He 
spoke with a large contempt. “Now if you and I and 
The Black Swan was to get together and think things out, 
we might make quite a decent little tea-place of that. 
People’d go there for a meal as wouldn’t come near a 
hotel, and if you had a girl to help as well as Micky, and 
with me to back it, I believe we might make a real slap-up 
success of things. Now what d’you think of that for a 
notion ?”’ 

Belinda considered it with lips slightly pursed. Joe’s 
careless reference to her heritage would have been 
offensive from anyone else, but she was too good a business 
woman to allow such a matter to interfere with her 
prospects. The proposition held instant appeal for 
her, but she was too wary to let him know it. 

“It would be hard work,’’ she observed after a definite 
pause. 
“T’d help,’ said Joe. “I like working with you. 
You're so game.”’ 

That pleased her also, though she allowed herself 
a brief regret that the words had not been uttered by 
Rolfe. What might they not have accomplished together 
under such circumstances ? 

However, the devotion of Joe Muster was quite a 
substantial offering, and she would not despise it. Lesser 
things sometimes led to greater. Who could tell ? 

‘‘There’s one thing,’’ she said after another reflective 
silence, “‘which sticks out beyond everything else.”’ 
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““What’s that ?’’ said Joe. 

She regarded him with extreme directness. The 
refreshment he had given her had served, if anything, 
to sharpen her wits. 

“This,’’ she said: “I can’t be boss in a tea- 
shop and barmaid at a pub at one and the same 
time.”’ 

“Yes, but don’t you see, the hours would be different ?’’ 
urged Joe. “If you had help, they wouldn’t interfere 
with each other.”’ 

“TI don’t mean that,’’ said Belinda. She spoke with 
great firmness. Her eyes were very bright and deter- 
mined. “I mean that if I’m manageress of my own show, 
I’m not going to be anything less in yours. Fair’s fair, 
Mr. Muster, as I’m sure you'll agree.”’ 

“Why, of course!’’ said Joe, perplexed. “‘But I 
couldn’t do without you in the bar, now could I ?”’ 

“Maybe not,’’ conceded Belinda. “But [ll be 
manageress all the same. You'll have to explain that 
to Mrs. Muster. You want a manageress badly enough, 
and I’ve been one in all but name for a long while. We'll 
discuss terms to-morrow. It’ll have to be on a profit- 
sharing basis, but we'll have it cut and dried, and no 
nonsense.’’ She spoke with great decision. 

“That we will,’’ agreed Joe, wisely refraining from 
argument. “It’s what I want myself. We'll be good 
partners, Ican see. Why, I shouldn’t wonder if we made 
quite a nice little pile over this between us.”’ 

“We may,’ said Belinda cautiously. “But we'll 
have to think it out carefully. I’m not one for taking 
long odds. Still, if you’re willing to put a little money 
into the show, I’ll be willing to run it when the time 
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comes. Now I’m going to bed. You'll have to make 
sure that Mrs. Muster agrees to everything first.”’ 

“You leave that to me!’’ said Joe. ‘‘Anyhow, don’t 
you fret! You're a fine girl, Belinda, and I’m very 
fond of you. Good night, my dear! P’raps it’ll fall 
to my lot to make you happy one of these days. Who 
knows ?’’ He bent and kissed her bare arm. 

Belinda was on her feet. She uttered a hard little 
laugh. It was as well for him that he had aspired no 
further. 

“We'll see about that when the time comes,” she 
said. ‘“‘There’s no sense in taking too much in a stride, 
and there’s plenty of other things to think about first.”’ 

“You're right,’’ said Joe, adding with extraordinary 
aptitude, “ ‘Live and let live!’ says I.”’ 

“Amen !’’ said Belinda briefly, and departed with a 
flourish. 


CHAPTER XI 
A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE 


Jack BELLAMY was driven to the station by Sybil on 
the following morning without any show of regret on 
either side. 

“T shall think of you,’’ Sybil said, “this afternoon 
when IJ take Lord Telford to survey his latest acquisition 
—Brooksand Place.”’ 

“That’s very nice of you,” said Jack. “I will en- 
deavour to think of you at the same time, and to wish 
you the luck of a safe deliverance when the psychological 
moment arrives.”’ 

Sybil looked supremely uninterested. ‘Somehow, 
the thought of you as a guardian angel fails to impress 
me,’ she said. “I’m glad you've been down, anyway.”’ 

“Why ?” asked Jack curiously. 

She replied with rather pitiless simplicity. ‘‘Because 
I know now exactly what you look like in a country 
parsonage,”’ 

Jack was momentarily daunted. “Oh! A test, 
was it?’’ he said. ‘‘Hope I managed to secure a few 
good marks.”’ 

She smiled with her eyes fixed straight ahead. ‘On 
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of the class. You may tell Aunt Serena from me, that 
her judgment is hopelessly at fault—except as regards 
dancing partners.”’ 

Jack laughed. ‘“‘That’s a bigger concession than I 
expected. Poor old Telford will have to take some 
dancing lessons, apparently—unless the hornpipe will 
satisfy you.” 

“I wonder if I could learn the hornpipe,’”’ said 
Sybil. 

“Don’t !’’ said Jack paternally. “It wouldn’t suit 
you. Come up to town and learn the rhumba with me! 
Much more fun!”’ 

“I wonder,’ said Sybil without enthusiasm. 

At this point a motor-horn hooted with some asperity 
behind them, and Sybil, who liked the middle of the 
road, hooted back as she drew to one side. 

A small car shot past, and the hand of the driver went 
up in semi-ironical salute. 

“T thought so,”’ said Sybil. 

“The medical admirer!’’ commented Jack. ‘Poor 
devil! He has my sympathy.”’ 

“And why ?’’ Sybil turned upon him with eyes that 
were suddenly bright. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I doubt if he can 
surmount the multi-coloured gold mine any better than 
I can, though—to be sure—one never knows. While 
there’s life, there’s hope.’’ 

Sybil turned sharply, with complete recklessness, 
into the station yard. ‘“‘And while there’s a train to 
catch, we won’t miss it,’’ she said with curt finality. 

After Jack’s departure she loitered a little, smoking 
a cigarette and browsing at the book-stall. Eventually, 
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she bought a paper or two and sauntered out to the car. 
The sun was out, and the day had a haunting fragrance 
as of summer flowers that had died. 

Another car was drawn up behind hers, and as she 
emerged a figure stepped forward. 

“Well ?’’ said Oliver Keston. 

She looked into his sallow, thin-lipped face and 
laughed. ‘‘Well?’’ she returned pleasantly. ‘So you 
weren't in such a terrible hurry, after all ?”’ 

“I was—and I am,” he said. ‘But you may as well 
hold me up here as in the street. So you’ve parted 
with your young man !”’ 

Sybil blew forth a leisurely puff of smoke. ‘“‘He’s 
faded away—yes. But I’ve got an old one left—a gem 
of the first magnitude—distinctly more interesting than 
poor Jack.”’ 

“Or poor Oliver, either ?’’ suggested Keston, frowning 
upon her. 

“Well, no one could describe him as poor, anyway,’ 
she rejoined. ‘“‘You’ve nothing to look savage about, 
my dear. I am not engaged to any of you yet.”’ 

Oliver was standing close to her. His eyes had a 
threatening expression, though he faintly smiled. ‘““When 
you talk like that,’’ he said, “‘I want to take hold of you 
and beat you. But I suppose I should end by kissing 
you, you little gadfly.”’ 

“You’d get stung on the nose if you did,”’ she rejoined 
lightly. “But kissing means nothing in these enlightened 
days. We do it for pastime—when we’re in the mood— 
and we sting for the same reason. That’s the prerogative 
of a gadfly, isn’t it ?’’ She laughed in his face again 
carelessly, irresponsibly. 
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Oliver did not laugh back. His look was still ominous. 
“TI wonder what you would say if I followed your lead,’’ 
he said. ‘‘A one-sided bargain isn’t much of a catch, 
is it ?”’ 

“But it never is one-sided,” said Sybil. “‘Men 
always load the dice. They think they can afford to— 
or, rather, they take damn’ good care that they shan’t 
be the losers, whatever happens. They think they 
weren’t meant to be, and perhaps they are nght. Now— 
are we going our separate ways °”’ 

Her gay eyes challenged him. There was something 
provocative, even captivating, in her cynicism. But 
Oliver stood stiffly obdurate. 

“Wherever you go,”’ he said, “I shall follow you— 
eventually—and bring you back.”’ 

Her laugh rang out. She tossed away her cigarette 
and turned to her car. ‘Follow me this afternoon,’ 
she called mockingly, ‘‘to Brooksand Place—where you 
may overhear something to your disadvantage !”’ 

He bent forward and opened the door for her. ‘‘No,’’ 
he said, and he spoke tensely into the car as she slipped 
into it. “I shall not be there. I shall probably travel 
in the opposite direction. But, whichever way we go, 
we Shall meet again. Be sure of that !’’ 

The whir of the self-starter was her only response. 
The engine caught up the refrain. She shot forward. 
But she waved an airy hand to him as she went. There 
was something elusive and quite unconquerable about 
her that day. 

Lord Telford was to encounter it when she drove him 
out to the lonely, half-ruined mansion hidden among its 
trees on the heights behind Beam. But he had sensed 
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it before, and his reaction to it was of a nature that 
Oliver would have despised. 

During the week-end that he had spent at the Rectory, 
he had watched her with a sympathetic interest in which 
exasperation had no part. He watched her still very 
quietly, as an experienced fisherman may watch a tur- 
bulent reach of river before casting his line. 

Once, during that drive out to Brooksand, she turned 
towards him with a defiant questioning on her lips, 
but it was not uttered. For she found he was not even 
looking at her. His massive forehead betrayed no hint 
of curiosity. He was probably deep in thought regarding 
the property which he had recently made his own. But 
still, at the back of her mind, Sybil was aware of some- 
thing more personal—immeasurable and, in its way, 
irresistible—with which she could not grapple. Where 
Oliver went straight to the point, this man seemed 
determined to ignore the fact that there was any point 
at issue. 

And yet she knew that the expedition had not been 
planned merely for the pleasure of displaying to her his 
new possession. He had made her realize that her 
opinion carried weight with him. The place was more or 
less derelict now. He wanted to know exactly how she 
would like to see it restored. He had told her so in the 
presence of Sir Philip, who had forthwith sent her a look 
of supercilious congratulation that there could be no 
mistaking. It was obvious that Lord Telford had 
no intention of living the rest of his life in a state of 
isolated grandeur. It had not taken Jack Bellamy long 
to realize that. 

But he did not, apparently, regard the matter as 
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one of great urgency. He was content that Sybil 
should indulge her runaway mood to the utmost. 
For the moment he was not even attempting to 
pursue. 

And yet she was conscious of his watchful attitude 
throughout the drive, resenting it the more for its very 
unobtrusiveness. She would have welcomed an oppor- 
tunity to be rude to him, but he gave her none. 

They drove through an avenue of beech-trees to the 
old stone mansion. Dead leaves lay in an endless carpet 
of copper-red all before and around them. The trees 
sighed a little now and then as if the burden of coming 
winter weighed upon them. They would be torn presently 
by the great gales that swept up from the coast, but 
they were not yet quite stripped of their finery. It 
needed a few more frosts to do that. 

The place stood empty, grey and desolate, while 
a few sea-gulls wailed overhead. Sybil drew up on the 
mossy gravel before the massive portal and looked about 
her without any great enthusiasm. 

“Like it ?’’ said Lord Telford. 

She made a slight grimace. ‘Not much.” 

“All right,’’ he said. “We'll pull it down.”’ 

“T should burn it down,” said Sybil. ‘“‘That’s what 
I often want to do with the Rectory. It’s cheaper than 
adapting, and would be much more fun.” 

“There’s no need to be cheap,’’ said Lord Telford 
with a touch of sarcasm. 

She opened the door and got out. He did the same, 
and they stood with the car between them, surveying 
the ruined grandeur in uncompromising silence. 

Finally, Sybil sauntered round to the crumbling 
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steps. “It’s rather like a mausoleum,’’ she said. “It 
can’t have been lived in for aeons.”’ 

“Fifteen years, I believe,’’ said the new owner with 
calm precision. 

“What a ghastly thought! It must be full of bats 
and things. Let’s go in!’’ She halted on the lowest 
step, looking back at him. 

“Sure you can bear it ?’’ said Lord Telford. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘“‘We may meet a ghost 
or two, who knows? I’m not afraid of ghosts, are you ?’’ 

“IT might be—if I met one,”’ he said, ascending to the 
front door with an enormous key in his hand. 

She watched him insert it in the lock. It took some 
effort to turn. He bent his great bull-frame to the task, 
and suddenly Sybil saw something rather fine in the 
might of those heavy shoulders. 

“You've got some strength,’’ she remarked. 

The key shrieked in the lock and the door was open, 
but even then he had to use his weight to push it back 
on its rusted hinges. 

“Would you like me to go first ?’’ he said. 

“By all means,”’ she agreed. 

The pale sunshine slanted in before them. Lord 
Telford stepped on to the stone flooring with a massive 
tread. Sybil followed, half-disdainful and half-awed. 

They found themselves in an immense oak-panelled 
entrance-hall, from which high doors hung open in 
various directions, giving glimpses of dim, shuttered 
rooms like lofty caverns of mystery. 

“It’s like the Cave of the Forty Thieves,’’ said Sybil. 

Her voice went into the void with a hollow ring. 

Lord Telford said nothing, but strode across the floor 
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of the nearest room to where some chinks of light pro- 
claimed the existence of windows. Sybil stood still 
while a further struggle and the banging of iron bars 
told of his determination to banish the all-pervading 
gloom. 

In a minute or so a shutter clanged back, and the 
daylight streamed into the apartment. Again she saw 
those massive shoulders outlined against the dust-dimmed 
sunshine and felt an unexpected thrill of admiration. 
It was impossible not to admire the bull-like strength 
of the man. There was about it something that was 
superb. 

She entered the great room and looked out upon a 
vista of neglected lawns and almost obliterated flower- 
beds. There were two magnificent cedars at some 
distance that stood undaunted amid the chaos. 

““Those are beautiful,’’ she said. 

His look followed hers. “Yes. They’ve weathered 
the ruin all right. Like faith and hope !”’ 

He spoke with absolute simplicity, and Sybil was 
oddly startled. She glanced round into his rugged 
face. 

“TI don’t see any symbol of charity,’’ she said. 

“We bring that with us,’’ said Lord Telford, and 
abruptly he smiled at her. ‘‘At least, I hope we do. 
There’s charity in friendship, isn’t there ?”’ 

She did not answer. The cynical rejoinder she would 
have flung instantly to anyone else did not rise to her lips. 
She merely turned slowly from him and looked forth 
into the garden again. 

“Yes, I expected that,’’ he said in his deep but not 
unkindly voice. “I’m not in the habit of asking for 
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charity, you know. It doesn’t come exactly easily to 
me.”’ 

Sybil spoke with an effort. ‘Don’t ask !’’ she said. 

There fell a silence during which she kept her face 
resolutely averted. It was not often that she was 
embarrassed, but she had developed a strange dread of 
hurting this primitive, self-made man. There was 
that about him that appealed to the more generous side 
of her nature. She wanted to spare him humiliation. 
If age and position had ever counted with her she would 
have considered them then. 

But Lord Telford himself put them aside. He spoke 
with a roughness that made her flinch a little. “Don’t 
tell me you're in love with that young nincompoop 
you've been flirting with for the last two days !’’ 

That restored her quite effectually. She responded 
without an instant’s hesitation. “I don’t propose to 
tell you that I’m in love with anyone. Girls can exist 
nowadays without making fools of themselves over men.”’ 

“Ho! Can they ?’’ said Lord Telford. “In that 
case—why turn me down with such promptitude? I 
haven’t suggested that you should fall in love with me, 
have I ?”’ 

She turned from the window and faced him. ‘What 
are you suggesting ?’’ she said. 

He gave her a very direct look from under his thick 
brows. “I suppose wealth appeals to you,’ he said. 
“It does to most women—and a title and precedence, 
and all that sort of thing.”’ 

“To a very limited extent,’’ she answered coolly. 
“Things that are easily come by very soon lose their 
attraction, don’t you think ?”’ 
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“You think they could be easily come by ?”’ he said. 

“No,” answered Sybil. “I don’t. Perhaps—on 
closer inspection—they don’t appeal to me enough. 
Anyhow, liberty counts for more. No gilded prisons 
for me !”’ 

“I see,’’ he said, his eyes still searching her perfectly 
calm face. “That means you would prefer a different 
kind of gaoler—someone at the beginning, not at the 
end, of his career.”’ 

‘Why must I have a gaoler at all?’’ asked Sybil 
with a faint smile. “I really hardly feel as if I deserve 
one.”’ 

“Maybe not,’’ he said, his own features relaxing 
slightly. ‘Yet, I’ve a feeling that you won’t have your 
cherished liberty for very long. If you’re thinking of 
parting with it, there’s just one thing I should like to 
say.” 

“Well ?”’ said Sybil with resignation, seeing that he 
would not be put off. 

“It’s nothing very much,’ he said. “I’m too old 
a card not to know when I’m not wanted. But on the 
other hand I’m not specially anxious to be wanted after 
the fashion of a lover. I’ve come through all that, 
and I know what it’s worth. Also, I’ve got a son—such 
as he is—and I don’t suppose I could improve on him if 
I tried.”” His tone was an odd mixture of pride and 
contempt. ‘“‘He’s a healthy young hound, anyway, and 
he’ll inherit my business and title—probably throw 
‘em both into the gutter after the way of moderns. See 
what I’m driving at ?” 

He broke off abruptly, and pulled out his handkerchief 
to wipe his brow. 
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“Well, not entirely,’ said Sybil, but she spoke with 
more consideration than it was her wont to display. 
Almost in spite of herself, she felt impelled to pay this 
man a certain deference—possibly because he was so 
essentially straightforward and unequivocal in his 
dealings with her. 

He smiled at her rather ruefully as he emerged from 
his polishing. 

“You mean to have your pound of flesh, and who 
could blame you? Perhaps I might mention that you 
are a young woman for whom I have the very highest 
regard. You're business-like and efficient, and those are 
qualities that I can appreciate. Well, what I’m after 
is this. I’d like you to know that whatever this place 
becomes, it’ll never be a prison. You can make of it 
anything you like, if you’ll take me along with it. You 
won't find me exacting. I’m a lot older than you are, 
and I know a little about women—enough to give ‘em 
plenty of rein and a few extras thrown in. If the right 
gaoler doesn’t come along, you might do worse than 
fill in the gap with me here. I'll give you a good time 
and plenty of money, and I won’t pester you like a 
younger man would. Also, I’ll undertake to leave you 
suitably provided for when I die. I can’t say anything 
fairer than that.” 

He stopped, and turned slightly from her as if he did 
not wish her to see that he was masking some emotion. 

And curiously, Sybil was moved. There was some- 
thing pathetic to her in the brief, not easily uttered 
sentences with which he had expressed the idea in his 
mind. But it was difficult to reply to that which he had 
left unspoken. She stood in some uncertainty. 
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He turned back to her almost immediately, and she 
was relieved to see a glint of humour in his eyes. 

“P’raps I haven’t made myself quite clear,’’ he said. 
“I know I’m a clumsy sort of chap, but I’m straight. 
I’m asking you to marry me because I’m fond of you, 
and I’d like to have you about the place. But there’s 
no fool romance left in my constitution, and I’ve got 
the idea that you’re not the sort of girl that wants it. 
That’s why I couldn’t bear to see you with that young 
lap-dog from town hanging round you. Correct me if 
I’m wrong !’’ 

Sybil found her voice, her brief embarrassment gone. 
She looked him full in the face. ‘Well, you are wrong,”’ 
she said. “But I’m glad to know that you don’t feel 
any worse than that about it. I should think a companion- 
secretary would meet your requirements without any 
difficulty. But, when I marry, I want—a husband. 
Oh no!’’ She laughed suddenly. “‘Not Jack Bellamy ! 
I agree with you there. Someone more exciting than 
that, someone who knows how to get what he wants, 
and who can fight his way to the front! That’s the 
sort of husband I want.’’ She glowed as she said it, 
and there was no cynicism in her declaration. Her eyes 
shone with an unaccustomed warmth. 

Lord Telford looked at her for a second and held out 
his hand. “I see,’’ he said, and again she felt the pathos 
of something restrained which he would not suffer to 
escape. “I was born too soon.’’ His fingers closed 
upon hers. “I’ve done my fighting, and I want to settle 
down. Well, I must do it alone, it seems. Anyway, 
you'll let me congratulate you on knowing what you 
want, and I hope from my soul you'll get it.”’ 
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“Thank you,’’ Sybil said. ‘‘You’ve been very kind.” 
She returned his grip. ‘I haven’t treated you badly, 
have I? I didn’t mean to.” 

“Of course you haven’t, child!’’ He laughed rather 
harshly. “I’m not such a dog-in-the-manger as to 
grudge you the lucky man you care for. I only hope 
he’s worthy of you and you'll be happy.” 

“Thank you,’’ Sybil said again. “And you? Must 
you live alone? Can’t you get on friendly terms with 
your son? I expect it’s easier said than done,’’ she 
added half apologetically. “I don’t hit it off too well 
with my father, either. But a woman’s different.’’ 

“You certainly are,’’ said Lord Telford. ‘‘That’s 
what made me take a fancy to you. No, I’m not worrying 
about my son. He’ll turn up one day. I haven’t seen 
him for over a year. He’s an independent sort of cuss, 
and swore he’d make his own living without any help 
from me. Not specially dutiful, eh ?”’ 

“T should think,’’ said Sybil, smiling at him, “‘that 
your main trouble is that you are exactly alike. You'd 
have doné the same. You know you would.” 

He smiled somewhat grimly in return. “Ah, well! 
P’raps we none of us know ourselves properly. Come 
along and see the rest of the house! If you won't live 
in it with me, you can at least show me how to make it 
comfortable.” 

“Oh yes, I’ll do that,’”’ said Sybil with alacrity. “TI 
shall enjoy doing that.’’ 

“And you'll do it well,’ he said. “I shall always 
feel that there’s something of you about it that'll make 
it worth living in.”’ 

She turned away from him, for though he spoke 
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lightly, there was something in his words that pierced 
her. “TI shouldn’t value it on that account,” she said, 
as she walked over the oak flooring towards the door. 
“I’m going to regard it from your son’s point of view— 
and perhaps your grandchildren’s.’’ 

‘Ah, that is an inspiration !’’ he agreed with a laugh. 
‘We must provide for posterity, whatever happens.” 

“In the vain hope that they may rise up and call us 
blessed !’’ Sybil laughed back. 


CHAPTER XII 


POISON 


It was not until nearly a week had passed that the story 
of Julie’s indiscretion reached the skipper. 

Micky was devious in all his ways, and, in spite of 
direct orders from Belinda, it took him some time to 
convey with sundry noddings and whisperings in a 
corner of the kitchen to Emily any idea of the enormity 
of the happening on the previous Sunday evening. By 
that time the affair had assumed preposterous ‘pro- 
portions in his own mind, and without actual intention 
he succeeded in inducing the by no means reluctant Emily 
to leap to the conclusion that Rolfe’s visit had extended 
throughout the night—Rolfe having effected his exit 
the following morning through the now wide-open window 
by climbing down a pipe. 

Emily was scandalized, though, as she averred, by 
no means surprised, and Micky was too delighted by 
the impression he had made to bother about the correction 
of any inaccuracies that had crept into his tale. He 
hopped about like a monkey, and spilt his porridge over 
the fender, for which she smartly boxed his ears. But 
even that did not damp his ardour, for he was used to 
much harder blows, and Emily’s wrath was too frequent 


to be of much account. 
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Emily, on her part, now provided with a valuable 
weapon of offence, decided to proceed with caution in 
order to obtain the most far-reaching results. A state 
of armed neutrality now existed between herself and 
Julie. They went their separate ways, and there was no 
giving or receiving of orders on either side. Various 
duties had somehow devolved upon Julie, and she per- 
formed them without any prompting. Of her own 
accord she relieved Emily of the household shopping, 
and the old woman found it hard to discover any cause 
for complaint in the way she carried it out. She hada 
good head for figures, and she accounted for every penny 
in a fashion that stirred Emily’s secret admiration, for 
mental arithmetic was not her own strong point. But 
her jealous hatred of the girl did not diminish on that 
account. She resented the obvious superiority which 
refused to bow to her authority, and she lived for the 
day when she might once more grip those slender wrists 
in her vicious talons while the skipper should mete out 
such punishment as would place Julie under her heel 
for all time. 

Micky’s revelation was exactly what she had been 
wanting. For Reuben had apparently taken it for granted 
that his correction had had the desired effect, and he took 
not the faintest interest in Julie’s actions now that she 
no longer crossed his path. Possibly Rolfe’s drastic 
warning also lingered in his mind, restraining him from 
any act of direct aggression. The ferry service provided 
him with a good excuse for spending a_ considerable 
amount of time on the other side of the river, and his 
condition when he finally arrived at his home in the 
evening was usually such as to make it advisable to 
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leave him entirely to himself. Julie had her meals in a 
corner of the kitchen, apart from the Prawles and Micky. 
She never entered the captain’s sitting-room when he 
was there, and it had begun almost to seem as if he had 
forgotten her very existence. 

But the crafty Emily had no intention of allowing 
him to forget. She bided her time. Her fear of Julie 
did not diminish with the passing days, and her dislike 
throve upon it. She dared not bully her, though she 
yearned to do so. But now she had the means to her 
hand, and Julie would very soon be at her mercy. 

The bare thought of it put her into such a good temper 
that Peter at length noticed it and enquired the cause. 
He had come in on a dark afternoon before starting off 
in the boat with Reuben, and asked for a cup of tea, 
and she had actually set about preparing it for him 
without demur. 

“You seem uncommon pleased with yourself to-day,”’ 
he remarked. ‘‘What’s come to you? Found a fortune 
somewheres ?”’ 

She gave him a crooked look and smiled. “I know 
what I know, Peter Prawle,’’ was her answer. ‘And 
them as don’t ask no questions won't have no stories 
told ’em.”’ 

“Oh, keep your own counsel !’’ rejoined Peter. “It’s 
all one tome. Where’s the girl ?”’ 

Julie, who had been out shopping, came in with her 
basket at that moment. She heard the query and gave 
Peter a withering glance which he met with an impudent 


““Shan’t have time to feed the chickens,’’ he observed. 
“I’m off with the captain.” 
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“Tl see to them,” she said briefly, and placing 
basket and purse on the table turned to the stove on which 
stood a bucket of hot mixture awaiting distribution in 
the run. 

The two Prawles stood and watched her as she picked 
it up, entirely ignoring their existence, opened a drawer 
for a wooden spoon, and went straight out again into the 
falling dusk. 

“A nice bit of goods, that,’’ observed Peter. ‘“‘Got 
the airs of a duchess !”’ 

Emily uttered a sound so supremely scornful that it 
nearly choked her. “‘A nice bit of goods indeed !’’ she 
agreed. “I’ve got her measure all right, and the skipper’ll 
have it too before he’s much older—a cunning little 
whippersnapper! I’ve found her out, Peter Prawle. 
She’s deep, she is, but not too deep for old Emily. There’ll 
be some doings here before long, you'll see. And she’ll 
be a’crawling on the floor like a cockroach afore she’s 
much older. Airs and graces indeed! You won’t see 
much more of them from now on.”’ 

“What’s she been up to?’’ Peter’s curiosity was 
aroused. He shared his wife’s antipathy, but only to a 
minor degree, for, being masculine, this was to a certain 
extent modified by the fact of Julie’s undoubted beauty. 
It was of too vivid a nature to fail to impress the least 
sensitive of men. “She can’t have gone wrong yet,’’ 
he surmised, in the tone of one debating the possibility 
of curdled milk. 

Emiuly’s shrill screech of laughter almost startled 
him, so unusual was the sound. ‘‘Wrong, you great 
dunderhead! Was she ever right, I wonder ?’’ was her 
cackling response. “‘I tell you she’s deep. What d’you 
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think that bedroom window of hers, as has been shut up 
all these years, was opened for? And who d’you think 
opened it? Not you and not me, and not her either— 
nor yet that young varmint Micky! No, that was 
opened by Rolfe Britton if you want to know—as long 
ago as last Sunday—and he’s climbed up by the old 
water-butt and pipe every night since. Oh, there’ve 
been fine goings on in this house, I can tell you. And 
that girl’s the talk of the place by now. But just you 
wait till the skipper hears of it, that’s all! If he don’t 
give her the hiding of her life—well, it’s time respectable 
folks like you and me took ourselves off.”’ 

She paused for breath, and Peter took the opportunity 
to let forth a long-drawn-out : ‘“Well—I’m—jiggered !”’ 

“And well you may be!”’ said Emily. ‘If it had been 
that Belinda now, I wouldn’t have been surprised. But 
Jooly—that little baggage—and holding her head so 
high all the time! The skipper’s going to hear of this 
to-night. Who'll tell him—you or I ?”’ 

“Reckon you'd better,’”’ said Peter. ‘“He’d tip me 
overboard like as not if I was to say anything.”’ 

“Not he !’’ said Emily. ‘‘He’d not waste his time over 
the likes of you. Whereis he now? In the observatory ? 
You come along with me and we’ll break it to him between 
us.”’ 

“No, but wait !’’ said Peter, picking up the tea-pot. 
“Where'd you get the tale from, woman? ‘Spose he 
doesn’t believe you ?”’ 

Emily’s witch-like laughter ridiculed the question 
before it was well uttered. ‘‘O’ course he'll believe it ! 
It’s true, I tell you. It was Micky as found out, and 
he’s too big a fool to make up. It’s true as ever I stand 
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here. And if you're afraid to tell the skipper—you can 
leave it to me. I'll go and tell ‘im now, you poor 
chicken-livered numskull !”’ 

Peter poured out his tea, turning a deaf ear to this 
compliment. It was wiser not to take Emily too seriously 
in such moments as these. She generally simmered down 
if left alone. 

But on this occasion she failed to respond to this 
philosophic treatment. Peter’s passive refusal to be 
drawn into the matter savoured of scepticism, and it 
exasperated her into indignant action. 

With a very evil look out of her ill-matching eyes, she 
turned to the door; and while Peter drank his tea and 
Julie fed the chickens, Emily’s slipshod feet travelled 
fatefully along the dark passage that led to the observatory 
on their errand of malice. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE CAPTURE 


THE skipper was seated in his dilapidated basket-chair 
with his shoulders against the worn upholstery which 
oozed out behind him in an uneven lump of dust-laden 
horsehair and flock. He was not in a pleasant mood 
when Emily’s punctilious knock sounded on the door, 
having arrived at that stage when one whose sole 
enjoyment in life lies in drink reaches the point where 
the fever of desire has not yet been overcome by the 
torpor of satisfaction. He was still several drinks away 
from that halcyon state, and in a mood when even a 
minor irritation might induce a state of inflammation 
bordering upon insanity. Even the knock at the door 
stung him to a mild form of fury. 

“Come in! What the devil d’you want ?’’ was his 
truculent response. 

Emily came in, slopping across the floor in her ancient 
slippers in a fashion that annoyed him still further. 

He turned in his chair with a movement of savage 
impatience. ‘Oh, it’s you! What is it? ’Tisn’t time 
to start yet. Why can’t you leave me alone ?”’ 

“T’d like a word with you, if you please, captain,” 
said Emily, with sour demureness. 
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He stared at her from under lowering brows. ‘What 
the mischief’s the matter now? Prawle gone and 
drowned himself, or what ?”’ 

“Prawle’s quite all right, thank you, captain,’’ said 
Emily. “It’s something quite different I’ve come to 
talk about. You said asI wastoreport to youif everything 
wasn’t as it should be with regard to Miss Jooly. Well, 
I’m sorry to have to tell you that we’ve been living ina 
fool’s paradise, and things are not by no means what 
they should be—in so far as she’s concerned. You're 
a-nursing a viper in your bosom, captain, and that’s the 
truth.”’ 

She shot out her information with grim relish and 
then stood—her bare skinny arms folded on her bosom— 
awaiting results. 

The skipper continued to scowl at her with his 
red-lidded eyes, unblinking, extremely unsympathetic. 
But she defied his silent scrutiny for so long that at 
length he was impelled to speak. 

“Now what the hell are you driving at? The girl 
been saucing you, or what? You ought to be able to 
hold your own—a woman of your age!’’ He flung the 
last words like a deliberate insult. 

Emily did not flinch. Her crooked eyes glared a 
little—like the eyes of a crouching animal—that was all. 
“It’s nothing to do with me, sir,’”’ she said grimly, “if 
you're willing for your daughter to go to the bad without 
let or hindrance. It’s not my responsibility to see that 
she spends her nights by herself—as I now happen to 
know as she doesn’t. She may be the talk of the place 
and have every finger pointed at her for shame—but 
it’s not for me to interfere. All I have to say is that I 
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never have lived in a house of bad repute before, and 
it’s a bit hard—at my age’’—she uttered the words with 
righteous defiance—‘‘to have to begin. She’s your 
daughter—not mine, I’m glad to say. If she was mine, 
I'd just flay her! That’s what I’d do!” 

“Would you ?’”’ said Reuben with sarcasm. ‘Well, 
there’s none so chaste as them who’ve never had the 
chance to be anything else. Now, just you tell me, 
plain and simple, what you’re driving at, and I’ll decide 
as to the flaying—or otherwise—of my own daughter.” 

Emily’s skeleton fingers began to writhe about her 
skinny elbows. She was not a pleasant sight to look 
upon in the failing light of the winter day. 

“Well, since you ask,’’ she said sourly, “T’ll tell you. 
That girl of yours is carrying on with Rolfe Britton. He 
got her bedroom-window open for her, and he’s been 
climbing in and out like a cat every night since. It’s 
nothing to do with me, and her virtue must have gone 
long ago. But it’s right that you should know it—as I 
suppose everyone else does by this time. So, there you 
are, captain! You've asked, and I’ve told you.”’ 

She ended in a silence so explosive that any woman 
less absorbed by sheer malignancy might with reason 
have fled appalled. But Emily stood her ground. The 
skipper’s wrath was but a very secondary consideration to 
her. She was obsessed by the thought of Julie and her 
approaching punishment, and her narrow brain could 
not concentrate upon anything else. The lust of cruelty 
shone in her crossed eyes, and she watched the skipper 
craftily to see it awaken in his. 

In that respect she was not disappointed. Reuben’s 
eyes gleamed more and more red as he stared before 
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him, and his lips worked over his tobacco-stained teeth 
for a few seconds before, with a deliberation which made 
it all the more awful, he uttered a long-drawn-out oath 
which caused even the hardened Emily to shiver. 

Then he turned upon her with a spring that made her 
jump. “What the devil d’you mean by bringing me old 
woman’s gossip like this? Who’s to say it’s true? 
Where’d you hear it ?”’ 

Emily retreated a step. If he had risen from his chair 
she would have made good her escape. But, since he 
remained seated, she considered that a start in case of 
emergency was all that was needed. 

“It was Micky as told me,’’ she said. ‘He heard it 
in the bar of The Black Swan. And it’s quite true about 
the window being open. I seen that myself. And she 
certainly couldn’t have done that. That I’ll vouch for. 
It’d take a young, sturdy man i 

“Shut up!’’ interjected the skipper. ‘So Micky 
heard it, did he? And they’re all jawing about it at 
The Black Swan! I'll learn ’em to jaw about my 
affairs !”’ 

“It’s no use complaining when it’s true,’’ said Emily 
sulkily. ‘‘People’ll talk wherever they are. It’s those 
as gives ’em the stuff to talk about as ought to be 
punished.”’ 

“You shut up!’’ he said again with more force. “T’ll 
deal with this in my own way and be damned to you. 
If it’s true, I'll give that girl something worse than she’s 
ever dreamed of. And if it’s not true, I'll thrash that 
young cur Micky so’s he can’t crawl. Whichever of ‘em 
gets it, you'll have to mend their damaged skins for ’em, 
so that’ll be your share.”’ 
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Emily’s sulkiness lifted somewhat. ‘I don’t think 
Micky’s the one this time,’’ she said. 

“It don’t matter what you think,’’ retorted the 
skipper. “You get out! Tell the mate I want him!”’ 

Emily retired. She was very angry, yet elated at 
the same time. Vengeance was undoubtedly on its 
way. 

She went back to the kitchen and curtly informed 
Peter of the captain’s order. 

““What’s in the wind ?”’ demanded Peter. 

But she waved him away with a furious urgency. 
“Never you mind! Do as you're bid! He’s in no mood 
for trifling.’’ 

Peter waited for no more. He knew those moods. 

He went, and Emily set about kindling the lamp and 
sorting the purchases which Julie had left on the table, 
creeping across now and then to listen intently at the 
door that led into the passage. 

For some minutes she could hear nothing ; then there 
came the slamming of the observatory door and the 
sound of Peter’s feet returning. 

He re-entered the kitchen and looked at her with a 
simulated awe that was not quite as comic as he intended. 

“Well, you’ve roused the devil all right this time,”’ 
he commented. “I’m to take the ferry alone. And 
mind—when the girl comes in, you're to get her up to 
the skipper’s bedroom on some excuse or other and lock 
her in. She won’t climb out of that in a hurry. She’ll 
go through the roof of the observatory if she does.”’ 

“The skipper’s bedroom!’’ cried Emily. ‘Why, 
what’s the good of telling me to do that ? She won’t go 
near it—not for anything.”’ 
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“Captain’s orders !’’ said Peter laconically. ‘‘And I 
must be going.” | 

He turned to the back door, but Emily was before 
him. 

“Oh no, you don’t !’’ she declared, lifting her sallow 
face with all its countless wrinkles set in grim resistance. 
“You'll stop and help me—ferry or no ferry. Here!’’ 
She snatched up an old piece of sacking that lay across a 
chair. ‘‘She’ll be in any minute. You throw this over 
her head and I'll hold her heels! We'll carry her up 
between us.”’ 

“Hold on! It’s not my job,’’ began Peter, but she 
silenced him with a furious stab in the ribs with her 
elbow. 

“She’s coming now!’’ she hissed. ‘“‘There goes the 
run door! You be ready, Prawle, or I'll have your 
life! Quick—quick! Here she is! Pull it tight—so’s 
she can’t squeal !”’ 

The breathless words were hardly uttered before the 
door against which she stood was pushed open by the 
bucket which Julie carried, and the girl herself appeared, 
pale and tired, on the threshold. 

The next instant the incredible had happened to her. 
The rough cloth—still damp from mopping the kitchen- 
floor—was flung over her head and shoulders, wrapping 
her round, smothering all outcry, while Peter’s unerring 
sailor’s grip pinioned her arms, and Emily’s merciless 
fingers clipped her ankles like a steel trap. 

So sudden was the assault and so stifling the folds of 
the sacking that all chance of resistance was gone before 
she could think of it. The bucket clattered on the floor, 
and two broken eggs spilt themselves on the stones, as 
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she was whirled forward powerless and horrified in the 
clutch of her captors. 

“She shall pay for them eggs,’’ said Emily viciously. 
“‘Now, Prawle, we’d better tie her up proper before she 
comes to her senses. She'll fight like a pickpocket when 
she does.”’ 

There was a length of clothes-line on the dresser. 
Peter reached for it, and they proceeded to bind it round 
and round Julie’s helpless form from the shoulders 
downwards, securing the sacking in its coils. 

“That'll defeat her all right,’’ chuckled Peter. ‘‘Now 
then, my dearie, up you go to the chamber of horrors, 
and the skipper can deal with you just when and how he 
likes.”’ 

Julie heard the words, but she barely understood 
them. A terrible singing was in her ears. She was very 
near to suffocation, and her heart felt swollen to so 
enormous a size that its beating sounded in her ears like 
the beating of a drum. 

Luckily for her, Emily heard it also, and plucked at 
the smothering folds, partially releasing her from their 
compression. 

“You damn’ fool!’’ she said to her husband. “You 
don’t want to kill her outright, do you? Leave that for 
the skipper to do! Now—just you carry her upstairs, 
and I’ll see to the rest !’’ 

“Yes, I must get along to the ferry,’ 
but he obeyed her behest. 

A few seconds later, Julie was lying, trussed and 
helpless, on the captain’s bed, her face still enveloped in 
the sacking, with old Emily left alone with her for 
guardian. 
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“And I’m not a-going to stay,’’ said Emily. ‘Only 
just to make you comfortable, my pretty. You won't be 
again for a very long while to come, for it’ll be the 
rope-end for you this time, unless I’m very much mistook. 
Now I’m a-going to pull out a corner of this sacking so’s 
you'll be able to see out. I shouldn’t squall if I was 
you, because the window’s shut and the waves are making 
too much noise for even Rolfe to hear. That’s it—that’s 
it !’’ She dragged a muffling portion of the cloth free 
from the cords with the words and turned it back so that 
Julie’s deathly face was visible once more. ‘“‘Now you 
can get your breath while I light a candle, and you'll 
be able to see the poor old head as you're so fond of.’’ 

She stood up chuckling and groped in the twilight till 
she found candle and matches, and, having kindled a light, 
placed it immediately beside the glass shade with its 
gruesome trophy on the chest of drawers. 

Julie’s eyes gave one quivering glance and closed. 
She spoke in a hoarse whisper. ‘“‘What’s it for? I’ve 
done nothing. Are you all mad ?” 

“Oh, of course !’’ gibed Emily, ‘“‘we’re all mad—except 
you—poor innocent lamb! But you wait—you wait 
till the skipper’s done with you! Maybe you'll be a bit 
crazy yourself by that time. But, as I tell you, you can 
make as much noise as ever you like, for nobody’s going 
to hear.’’ 

Julie’s eyes opened again and looked straight into 
Emily’s malignant face. They held horror, but they also 
held something else—a nameless something from which, 
instinctively, the old woman drew back. There was in 
Julie an unknown quantity which always made Emily 
feel at a disadvantage when they were alone. 
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It challenged her now, and she turned from it like a 
skulking animal, discomfited. 

“All right! You wait—you wait !’’ was all she found 
to say, and she repeated the words with all the fiendish 
malevolence of which she was capable. 

But she did not wait herself any longer. Somehow 
that dumb gaze made her victory seem hollow and 
scarcely worth having. 

She went out of the room mumbling darkly to herself, 
and locked the door. 


CHAPTER XIV 
ESCAPE 


JULIE was alone. The fact came home to her with a 
feeling of intense relief. Her nerves had been nearer to 
breaking-point than she knew. She lay, breathing 
quickly, her eyes resolutely avoiding the grisly object 
on the chest of drawers beside the candle, while gradually 
the power to think and consider the situation returned 
to her. 

She was ina trap. It was not difficult to realize that. 
Some evil charge had been trumped up against her, and 
it was quite possible that she might have an outrageous 
punishment inflicted upon her without even learning 
what it was. She was very frightened after the brutal 
treatment she had already received; but she made a 
strong effort to collect her wits, recognizing that she had 
only herself to depend upon for escape. 

After a few seconds of absolute stillness she mustered 
sufficient strength to begin to negotiate her bonds. 
The cord had been wound very roughly around her, 
Peter evidently entertaining but a poor opinion of 
feminine ingenuity. After all, his object had been merely 
to get her up to the captain’s room with the least possible 
delay, and that purpose nae been served it did not 
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matter from his point of view whether her bonds became 
loosened or not. It needed but a very little steady striving 
to convince her that in time she could manage to free 
herself. 

The dragging up of the sack by Emily had freed her 
shoulders to a certain extent, and her limbs, young and 
supple as they were, strained hither and thither, gradually 
increasing that freedom. But the task was not an easy 
one, and even after many minutes she was still a prisoner 
and nearing exhaustion. 

The awful fear of the possible fate in store for her, 
however, spurred her on. She dared not stop to rest. 
Very slowly, but with persistence, she worked on, dragging 
hither and thither, until she had succeeded in forcing the 
coils downwards almost to her elbows. At this point she 
found that she could sit up, and a moment or two later 
she was on her feet, still fighting her bonds inch by inch 
till every muscle ached with the prolonged effort. 

Peter had knotted the rope in a sailorly fashion behind 
her ankles, but she had no fear of being unable to deal 
with that when once her arms were free. With a sort of 
desperate patience she worked on, her wrists chafed 
almost to rawness, her strength waning yet continually 
spurred on by the frantic need for haste. 

Eventually her perseverance was rewarded, and one 
elbow was freed. She dragged her arm out with a gasp, 
and for a moment she felt so weak that she sank upon 
the bed. But the next she was up again, literally fighting 
all that remained, as though she had been in the grip of 
a serpent. It was curious that when her object was 
practically achieved she should feel almost too faint to 
attain it. Panting, even sobbing, she tore the loosened 
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cords from her, but when she came to her ankles she 
found that the sailor’s ingenuity had exceeded her 
expectations. Peter had done his job more thoroughly 
than she had deemed possible in so short a time. He had 
knotted the cord behind her knees as well as her ankles, 
and the freeing of the rest of her body made no difference 
whatever to her legs, save that the loose coils hung down 
and hampered her. 

Something like despair entered into her soul when 
she realized this. She sat upon the bed, trembling and 
sweating like a terrified animal. It seemed impossible to 
untie those cruel knots which she could not even see. 
A dark mist began to swim before her eyes. She clutched 
at the bed-rail to steady herself. If Reuben should come 
up and find her thus ! 

Minutes began to slip away. She felt dazed, incapable 
of further effort. Then, suddenly, from the lower part of 
the house she heard a wild yelling that sent the blood 
with a rush to her heart. Micky’s voice beyond a doubt 
—inarticulate, agonized, shrieking for mercy ! 

For a second or two she sat spell-bound, then, as the 
dreadful sounds continued, she sprang back to activity 
like a hunted creature. Wildly she tore at the invisible 
knots, unheeding the pain, unreasoning, distraught. 
And by some miracle her frantic struggles met with 
success. Fumbling and desperate, her fingers worked for 
deliverance—those ghastly screams still ringing through 
and through her brain, goading her on. 

Somehow the tension was loosened, how she never 
knew. She found an end of cord, and now twisting, now 
untying, she released herself at last. 

The noise below was sickening. It made her think 
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of some poor beast in the extremity of torture. But she 
knew—at the heart of her she knew—that it was Micky 
and no other ; Micky being mercilessly thrashed, probably 
with the knotted rope-end with which she herself was 
threatened. 

She was free, but she had no thought of the door. 
That, she knew, was locked. The window was her only 
chance, though she realized that below it was the glass 
roof of the observatory. 

Her knees were doubling under her, but she forced 
them into action. She rushed across the room and flung 
up the squeaking sash. Instantly the roar of the sea 
filled the room. The candle flickered and went out. 

It was almost dark, but dimly she discerned the jetty 
and its few and feeble lights. And at the end of it she 
saw a gleam that rose and fell, and rose again—the lamp 
at the masthead of the Czrce. 

She gave a short gasp, and in a moment she was on 
the window-sill. There must be a ledge somewhere 
beneath, and if she felt her way carefully she ought to 
be able to avoid the glass. Whatever the risk she must 
take it. She could not stay in this horrible place for a 
single instant longer. She was as one pursued by devils. 

Half in and half out, another fearful cry reached her, 
fainter because of the sound of the sea, yet in a fashion 
more terrible than any that had gone before. It drove 
her to the last pitch of desperation. She swung her feet 
out into space, then, groping downwards with her hands, 
she found a gnarled stem of ivy and gripped it. 

There was no turning back now. She clutched into 
the crackling leaves and slipped from the ledge. Her 
heart was in her mouth. She expected every instant to 
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be precipitated bodily on to the glass of the observatory. 
But the ivy held, as it had held for many years. Her 
slipping, scrambling feet came upon a length of guttering 
surrounding the observatory, and that held also. Still 
clinging to the ivy, all wet with rain and flying spray and 
blackened with the soot of many ages, she slithered 
sideways and downwards, escaping the glass by inches. 

It was like going down into an abyss. It seemed that 
the descent must end in destruction. And when it did 
not—when her feet—straining and breaking through 
every hold, crunched suddenly upon the shingle and 
sank deep into it, she could scarcely believe that the 
danger was past. She fell down in a heap on the wet 
stones and sobbed in mingled terror and relief. 

But even there she dared not pause for more than a 
few seconds—just long enough to get breath and strength 
for further effort. For though the surging of the sea at 
high tide only fifty yards below her drowned all other 
sounds, the horror behind her remained, urging her on. 

She uncovered her face and, gazing outwards, she 
saw again the masthead light of the Circe riding at her 
moorings at the end of the jetty. The impulse born of 
desperation seemed literally to lift her up. It was raining 
heavily as she leaped to that last effort of hers, and 
pounded through the loose shingle to the jetty-steps. 
The wind swooped down upon her as she gained the wall, 
in a sudden gust, blowing hard off-shore. Had it been 
against her, her strength must have failed, but as it was 
it lent her wings in that last frantic flight. 

There was no one about on that wild night. She ran 
over the slippery stones, scarcely feeling them under her 
feet. 
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And now the sea was dashing in thunderous breakers 
on both sides of her. She was aware of the fierce tumult, 
but she looked neither to right nor left. 

Straight through the roaring turmoil she ran, straight 
towards the end of the jetty. The lamps flashed past her. 
She seemed to be rushing into a great darkness, but it 
was escape. 

And then she had come to the end, where the Czrce 
swung and creaked on her restraining rope. 

The mast-head lantern gleamed again, and below 
there shone another light up through the glass of the 
cabin. 

She needed no more than that. Almost by instinct 
she found the iron ladder that led downwards close to 
the side of the boat. The Circe heaved towards her 
as she went over the edge of the jetty, and she had a 
glimpse of her fenders all wet from the surging water. 
Then, somehow, she grasped the edge of the boat, and 
again somehow—she never knew quite how—she flung 
herself over and went hurtling downwards on to the 
deck. She fell again in a heap, and as she fell she uttered 
a shrill, desperate cry—a cry for help which burst from 
her very soul. And with it all the agony that she had 
undergone seemed to culminate in a monstrous black 
cloud that closed in upon her, blotting out even the racing 
water and the driving, soaking rain. 

She lay as she had fallen—a piteous, huddled thing, 
that Rolfe Britton, striding up from his cabin a moment 
later, found, inert and senseless, at his feet. 


PART III 


CHAPTER I 
THE HAVEN 


THERE was a drumming in Julie’s ears that made her 
wonder if she were at the bottom of the sea. It frightened 
her, but in a way it reassured her also ; for she knew that 
Reuben Stark could not follow her here. So far as he 
was concerned, she was safe. 

She began to remember, at first vaguely, the awful 
struggle she had had to achieve that safety. It was like 
a recurring nightmare, slowly forcing itself upon her. 
She did not want to return to it, but that insistent drum- 
ming would not let her rest. Little by little it pulled her 
back to consciousness. She opened her eyes and lay, 
dazed and giddy, staring out before her. 

It took her some minutes to realize where she was. 
The light of an oil-lamp fixed her gaze, and by degrees, 
as understanding returned to her, she grasped the fact 
that she was in a bunk and closely wrapped in a grey 
blanket. Then the recollection of all that had happened 
came upon her, and she knew that she was on board the 
Circe. 

The drumming was the sound of the engine, and with 
it she heard the swishing of water and felt the heave of 
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The Crrce was moving quickly ; there could be no doubt 
of that. She was churning her way at high pressure 
through the dashing waves, and Rolfe Britton was 
guiding her to an unknown destination. 

How long it took her to discover this she did not know, 
but she must have lain for nearly half an hour thereafter, 
feeling too weak to move, lazily wondering as to what the 
future had in store, and sometimes, when the force of the 
sea seemed to lift and hurl the creaking boat into ungauged 
depths, quaking a little in nervous dread. 

But she had gone through too much to be actively 
afraid. Anything was preferable to lying bound in the 
captain’s bedroom at MHoneyball Farm, awaiting 
chastisement. She had followed the only course which 
had seemed possible in her extremity, and now she was 
too spent to do anything but submit to the inevitable in 
complete inertia. 

The sudden cessation of the engine and the slackening 
of the Ctrce’s speed roused her somewhat ; but even then 
she made no attempt to move. She was like a piece of 
driftwood on the water that washed past their bows, 
powerless and almost as insensate. The last ounce of 
her strength had been expended in that wild dash for 
freedom. 

She was still lying so, conscious, but in a curious maze 
of weakness, when there came the grating sound of a 
sliding door somewhere near her, and in another moment 
or two Rolfe was by her side. 

He stooped over her. She saw the light shining 
on his hair. 

The boat was pitching much less, and the sound of 
the sea had died down. 
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Julie lay and stared at him, making no movement. 

He spoke to her—a kind of soft urge in his voice, as 
though he were addressing a child. 

“Poor little thing! You’re awake, are you? How 
d’you feel ?”’ 

She tried to speak, but her voice would not come. 
Her lips were quivering and very cold. 

“Wait !’’ he said. “I’ll be back in a minute! You 
just lie still !’’ 

He disappeared from her view, and she knew that he 
went into the galley. But everything was swaying before 
her. She felt chill and paralysed. 

There followed a pause that felt strangely void—as 
if time itself were suspended. 

Then he was back again at her side with a mug in his 
hand containing something that steamed. 

“You drink this!’’ he said, and, bending, raised her 
before she could protest. ‘No, it’s not too hot. Just 
drink it down! It’s milk, and it’ll warm you.” 

She tasted it in response to his urgency, and was 
aware of something in her mouth like liquid fire, but 
She swallowed it without demur, and was thankful for 
the faint glow that ran through her body with the 
draught. 

“Go on!’’ said Rolfe. ‘Finish it !’’ 

She looked at him hazily. ‘“What—is it ?’’ she began 
to ask. 

But he pressed the rim of the mug to her lips and 
checked all questioning. She drank the whole of its 
contents in response to his compulsion. 

Then he laid her back and pulled the blanket up to 
her chin. “Don’t talk any more! Just go to sleep!’’ 
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he said. “‘You’re quite safe, and there’s nothing to worry 
about.”’ 

She obeyed him, lacking the strength to do anything 
else. The glow spread through her, overwhelming every 
other sensation, till thought itself seemed to recede into 
a distance so remote as to be beyond her reach. It did 
not trouble her. Her overwrought mind accepted the 
respite with relief. A soft and comforting oblivion stole 
over her like a lightly thrown veil. Rolfe, the swaying 
boat, the flopping water, all faded from her consciousness. 
She sank into a deep and dreamless sleep that was almost 
like a trance. And for many hours she knew nothing 
whatever of her surroundings or of aught that happened 
to her. 

When she awoke at last, it was to see the dancing 
gleam of fitful sunshine reflected from sparkling water 
upon the low white-painted ceiling of the cabin. She 
came to her full senses rather suddenly with an aching 
head and a feeling of nausea that was almost insupportable. 
That dancing gleam both intrigued and frustrated her. 
She watched it for a space and then closed her eyes 
against it, too giddy to look any longer. 

She was still wrapped in the blanket, and a rug had 
been laid over her as well. But as she stirred uneasily 
in the bunk, she found that her limbs were unusually free, 
and discovered that all but her under-clothing had been 
taken away. She realized that she must have been soaked 
nearly to the skin during her adventure of the night 
before, but the discovery that her wet things had been 
removed while she slept was a disconcerting one. She 
felt hot and desperately uncomfortable. Also, her feeling 
of malaise was growing. The boat was rising and falling 
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to the swell of the tide. She had a growing suspicion 
that she could not lie there much longer. 

But before this could develop into action, a hand 
touched her, and she opened her eyes and saw Rolfe. 
He was in his blue jersey, looking very seaman-like. His 
keen eyes smiled encouragement upon her. He seemed 
to breathe out vitality. 

‘All right ?’’ he questioned cheerily, and then he saw 
her extremity, and in a moment his expression changed. 
“Oh, poor kid! I'll help you,”’ he said, and lifted her 
bodily from the bunk. 

He made swift provision for the paroxysm that 
followed, supporting her through it as though she had 
been a child, and attending to her needs with alla woman's 
consideration and tenderness. 

Julie in fact forgot for a space to maintain any sort of 
reserve, so deep was her distress, and when it subsided 
at last she was too weak to refuse his ministrations. It 
was no time for standing upon ceremony. She could 
only yield herself to his care and suffer him to help her 
in his own way. 

He was exceedingly practical and reassuring. There 
had been quite a choppy sea during the night, he told 
her, and even now, with the tide on the turn, there was 
a decided swell. Anyone not used to the water was bound 
to feel it. She would be all right in an hour or two. The 
wind was going down and it would soon be quite calm. 
She was not to worry herself about anything. He was 
looking after her now. 

She found his assurances comforting, though she was 
feeling too ill to reply to them. And when at length 
he returned her to the bunk she lay with closed eyes not 
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daring to move and feebly wondering if she would ever 
have the strength to take command of her own actions 
again. 

Throughout that day she was completely incapacitated, 
unable to stir, entirely dependent upon his care. The 
sea grew gradually calmer as he had predicted, but the 
terrible lassitude following upon exhaustion and sickness 
kept her helpless. Her head ached violently, and she 
could neither eat nor drink, except for an occasional 
spoonful of water which Rolfe solicitously inserted from 
time to time between her parched lips. 

He also bathed her face and hands, and muttered 
something very deep and unintelligible when he saw the 
chafed bruises on her wrists. She did not attempt to explain 
them. She scarcely uttered a word all through the day. 

Slowly it crept away, and by degrees the dreadful 
sense of nausea began to subside, but her head still 
ached so that she could scarcely bear to move it on the 
pillow. The bitter days at Honeyball Farm had taken 
their toll of her, and her vitality seemed gone. She slept 
very little ; sometimes she wept, but she tried to keep 
that secret because she had a vague fear as to the effect 
that her tears might have upon Rolfe. Though he was 
so utterly gentle with her, she was a little afraid of him, 
and at the back of her numbed mind there lurked a very 
great though shadowy dread regarding the result of her 
action in taking refuge with him. At the time it had 
seemed the only feasible thing to do, but now, whenever 
her thoughts turned that way, she was frightened. It had 
been a wild leap in the dark, and something told her that 
it had been a very final one, cutting her off from all that 
had gone before. 
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Whenever she saw the sunburnt face with its free 
pirate eyes bent above her, she was conscious of a shrinking 
sense of doubt which his absolute gentleness and con- 
sideration could not remove. With the coming of evening 
she was restlessly aware of their aloneness, and of the 
fact that he had done more for her in her physical 
necessity than anyone had done since she had been an 
infant. 

As night approached and he lighted the lamps, the 
feeling intensified until it was almost intolerable. She 
had a child’s longing to run away and hide. Yet she 
could only lie there helpless in his bunk and suffer him 
to wait upon her. 

He approached her presently with a cup of tea and a 
biscuit. She refused the latter with a shudder, but he stood 
over her with the tea like a kindly but determined nurse. 

“TI want you to have this,’’ he said. “It’s time you 
had something, or you won't sleep.”’ 

“It'll make me sick,’’ she pleaded. “And I don’t 
really want to sleep.”’ 

“Oh yes, you do,” he said firmly. “It won’t make you 
sick just to drink this, and when you wake up you'll 
be hungry.”’ 

She smiled wanly at the idea, but his persistence 
carried the day. She drank the tea and sank back, 
feeling comforted. 

“TI told you so,’’ said Rolfe. “Now shut your eyes 
and stop thinking, and you’ll be all night.”’ 

“T’ve got to think,’’ said Julie. The tea had revived 
her, and her perplexities were beginning to crowd in 
upon her again. ‘I must be getting up. I can’t go on 
like this.”’ 
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“You're not getting up to-night,’’ Rolfe told her very 
firmly. ‘You won't have your clothes before morning 
—and not then if you’re not fit.”’ 

That renewed her embarrassment. She drew her 
coverings more closely about her, and lay for a space in 
silence. 

Rolfe busied himself with various jobs about the 
cabin, and presently his soft, melodious whistle reached 
her. Almost involuntarily she turned on her side to 
listen. 

There was no other sound but the lopping of the water 
against the boat. They seemed to be at anchor in a great 
space that contained no other craft but the Circe. 

It was a strange feeling, that complete isolation, with 
only those liquid notes of an old waltz refrain that were 
like the voice of a blackbird trilling in the dusk. 

She had tried to brace herself to discuss the situation, 
but that music stopped her, binding her as by a spell. 
She could not break in upon it. It was too beautiful a 
thing to shatter. She could only le and listen with a 
curious rapture that was almost pain at her heart. She 
sank into sleep at last with the haunting notes so running 
in her brain that her lips were actually forming the words : 
*‘And love will find a way.”’ 

Later—very much later—in her dreams someone 
stooped over her—smoothed back her tumbled hair and 
kissed her. 

Her heart leaped in answer to that kiss, and the rapture 
came again, but she was too weary to awaken fully. She 
smiled and sank back into blissful repose. 


CHAPTER II 
DAWN 


SHE awoke before the winter dawn had begun to spread 
over the sea, The cabin was faintly lit by the lamp, which 
had been deftly shaded by a green handkerchief, and the 
place was dim and shadowy. She had no knowledge of 
the time, but she had a feeling that the morning was at 
hand, and, curiously, as Rolfe had predicted, she was very 
hungry. 

After a few seconds, during which her faculties returned 
to her in their normal state and she found that the weak- 
ness of the previous day had completely passed, she raised 
herself on one elbow and peered over the edge of the bunk. 

And there, on the lockers just across the cabin, lying 
flung in careless ease and fast asleep, she saw Rolfe. He 
was still dressed, but he had pulled a piece of tarpaulin 
partially over him. His fair head rested on the red 
cushion, and his face in repose gave her a curious sense of 
awe. It had a carven look of ruthlessness which it did 
not wear in his waking moments—the Viking look which 
‘kept all trespassers at a distance. 

’ She did not feel like a trespasser, but an odd dismay 
came upon her. It was asif he had caught her and made 
her his prisoner while she slept. And now, though he 
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was sleeping—there was no chance of escape. For they 
were not moored toa quay. They were riding at anchor. 
She realized that by the motion of the boat. He had made 
quite sure of her before he had suffered himself to relax 
into that free slumber. 

Still gripped by awe, she remained lodged upon her 
elbow, watching him. 

He was sleeping deeply, and the careless strength of 
the man was somehow more impressive thus than when 
he was braced to action. One muscular arm was flung 
upwards, the hand half-closed, and its massive power had 
an arresting quality that made Julie feel strangely small 
and insignificant. She knew now why Rolfe Britton the 
Dane was looked upon with respect by the rough fisher- 
lads of Beam. 

For a considerable time she watched him, and while 
she watched there gradually grew up within her a reso- 
lution which was almost like a part of herself fighting for 
air. She must by some means recover her independence. 
She must insist upon being taken ashore. 

She had no idea as to their whereabouts, but the 
reflection that she had spent two nights aboard the Czrce 
gave her a chill sense of doubt. She had done that which 
she had declared she would not do, and she was more 
than uneasy as to the result. But it was impossible that 
she had gone too far for retreat. Surely everyone would 
understand that she had been cruelly driven! But 
whither ? Was she about to crash upon the rock of 
Rolfe Britton’s determination ? 

He wanted her. She had no doubt of that. He had 
practically told her so. And now that she was in his 
power, could he—would he—hold her against her will ? 
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Her heart sank as she reluctantly remembered that she 
had come to him of her own accord. 

And then, while her thoughts were rapidly turning 
into a bewildered turmoil of conjecture, Rolfe’s uwpward- 
flung hand came suddenly outwards and dropped upon 
the floor. He opened eyes and mouth together and 
yawned stupendously. The next moment he was on his 
feet. 

“Hullo! You’re awake!’’ he said. “All right 
now ?” 

He stepped across to her, dropping his covering aside, 
and before she knew what he was about to do, he had 
pushed his arm around her and kissed her. 

In the confined space of the bunk it was impossible to 
escape, and she scarcely had any chance even to resist. 
He held her closely, smiling down into her eyes with a sort 
of exultant possession that filled her with consternation. 

“That’s better, isn’t it ?’’ he said. “‘D’you know I’ve 
been dreaming of you? And when I woke up and saw 
you, it seemed almost too good to be true.’ 

“May I get up, please ?’’ said Julie rather faintly. 
“And I want my clothes.”’ 

She turned her face aside with the words and tried to 
draw the blanket up over her bare shoulders. 

“What! Shy ?”’ whispered Rolfe, still holding her to 
him. ‘You needn’t be—with me. I’m going to take 
care of you now for the rest of your life. You came to 
me, didn’t you? And it’s my job from now on.” 

“Please give me my clothes !’’ urged Julie. “I want 
to get dressed.”’ 

Her voice was tremulous. There was something 
about him—a confident mastery—that scared her. Some- 
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how open resistance was out of the question. She was so 
terribly at his mercy. ; 

He bent his face down to her neck. She felt his lips 
touch her again. ‘‘Why are you afraid of me, Julie ?’’ he 
said. 

She shrank a little. “I don’t know. I want to get 
up. Please let me !’’ 

“You're so much nicer as you are,’’ maintained Rolfe. 
“And really you’ve nothing to be shy about. You're 
mine, and we're going to be married just as soon as I can 
possibly fix it.”’ 

That startled her into swift protest. It was as if 
something within her awoke and struggled upwards 
through suffocating waves of doubt and bewilderment. 
“Oh nol’’ she said. “‘No! You don’t understand. 
Please let me go! I’ve got to get ashore. I can’t stay 
here with you any longer.”’ 

Her hands were clenched convulsively upon the 
blanket. She strained away from him, trying to hide her 
face, dreading to feel his lips a second time upon her neck. 

But he did not kiss her again, though he still held her 
with a steady insistence that would not be frustrated. 

When he spoke, his voice was low and very quiet. “I 
think,’’ he said, “‘it’s you who don’t understand. You 
didn’t come to me—through all that storm—for nothing.”’ 

She could not look up athim. “I only came—because 
there was nowhere else to run to,’”’ she told him rather 
incoherently. ‘I was tied up in the captain’s room. And 
I climbed out of the window. And then I saw your light 
——and ran along the jetty.”’ 

“But you meant to come,’’ he said. “You gave your- 
self to me.”’ 
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She gasped in answer. It was difficult to find words. 
“T didn’t come—to stay,” she said. 

Rolfe was silent. He still held her, but his clasp was 
less compelling. She waited in a quiver of suspense for 
him to speak. Was he angry? Would he release her ? 
At the back of her mind she knew once more that if he 
chose to take and keep her she would not be able to 
resist. And yet the desire to escape was urgent within 
her. She had been entrapped too often. 

In the end when he drew a hard breath and set her 
free, she was almost startled. 

“Well,”’ he said, ‘‘p’raps we’d better both get into our 
clothes and have some breakfast.”’ 

His tone was as matter-of-fact as his words. He 
turned from her immediately, gathered up a few things 
from the locker on which he had slept, and disappeared 
forward. 

Julie sank back, still feeling bewildered and rather 
weak. The whole situation was beyond her. She had 
anticipated a certain amount of difficulty, but nothing 
quite so headlong and so paralysing as what had actually 
happened. And, added to it, was that staggering sense 
within as of some hidden impulse that seemed ready to 
spring up at a moment’s notice and aid in her defeat. 

In those few moments it was not so much Rolfe she 
feared as herself. Her fighting powers were not yet fully 
restored, and behind everything there lay a frightening 
misgiving as to the strength of her own resolution. 

But after a brief space she rallied. Rolfe was a 
rational being, and there was no cause for panic. He had 
already shown his good sense, and she would be sensible 
too. If only she could find her clothes ! 
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She raised herself again, and began to peer about the 
cabin. And suddenly she spied a small heap of some dark 
blue material lying under the cushion on which Rolfe’s 
head had rested. 

She was out of the bunk in an instant, and feverishly 
investigating. Yes, it was her coat, and her other belong- 
ings were folded inside it. She pulled them out, and 
began a hasty toilet. She had never dressed at greater 
speed in her life. 

It was a chilly morning, and she put on the coat also. 
The garments were quite dry, but they bore marks here 
and there of her wild scramble down the ivy-clad wall of 
Honeyball Farm. When she was fully dressed, she had 
time to examine these more closely, and she discovered 
that efforts had been made to remove them. She also 
found that a long rent in her skirt had been repaired, 
somewhat roughly but quite effectively with thread. 

Somehow that fact struck a still more reassuring note 
in her heart. He was so practical. He was bound to see 
reason when she was calm enough to expound it 
to him. 

A faint greyness spreading over the skylight told her 
of the breaking of a reluctant dawn, and she realized with 
thankfulness that the night was past. Before the coming 
of another night she would be ashore and free. 

From the direction of the galley there came a cheery 
clatter of pots and pans which the physical part of her 
hailed with enthusiasm. She was conscious again of 
extreme hunger which for the moment dwarfed every 
other sensation. Breakfast would make all the difference 
to everything. And it would not be the grudged and 
meagre fare of Honeyball Farm. It would be a comfort- 
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ing and satisfactory meal which would put real strength 
into her. 

She looked at herself in a tiny mirror that hung over the 
locker and tidied her hair as best she could. The sight of 
her own face with its peach-like beauty helped her also. 
Her gruesome experiences had not altered her, and this in 
itself was a great relief; for had the face of a complete 
stranger looked back at her she would have been scarcely 
surprised. But she was still herself, and something 
seemed to bubble over within her, sending a sudden smile 
to her red lips. She remembered again the power of her 
budding womanhood which sheer brutality had almost 
made her forget. 

It was at this point that Rolfe abruptly burst out of his 
cubby-hole with his hands full of plates and mugs, whist- 
ling a sailor’s chanty that was refreshingly free from all 
sentiment. 

“What ho!” he said, breaking off. “‘You’re up and 
dressed! That’s great! You might arrange these things 
for me while I attend to the eggs and bacon.” 

He dropped everything promiscuously on to the lockers 
and was gone again, resuming his chanty on the way. 

Julie began to set out the utensils he had brought on 
the little flap-table that hung in a corner. And as she 
did so, she smiled again. Evidently the crisis was past. 
Rolfe had realized his mistake, and she was in command 
of the situation. A little firmness was all that she needed, 
and she was determined that she would not allow herself 
to falter again. 

Meanwhile, the sizzling of the bacon was almost more 
than she could bear. 


CHAPTER III 
CONQUEST 


THE morning was grey and murky when they sat down to 
breakfast, but they took no heed of that. They were 
both too hungry. The fumes from the stove and the smell 
of frying filled the cabin, but these also were of no account. 
Rolfe’s breakfast was served with the best sauce, and it 
was a success. They ate and drank with wholesome 
enjoyment, ignoring all ‘but the commonplace while the 
meal was in progress. 

It was towards the end of it that Julie, now quite 
restored, suddenly asked, ‘‘Where are we, by the way ?”’ 

It was casually spoken, perhaps too casually, and the 
smile that flashed across Rolfe’s face showed his appreci- 
ation of the fact. It was almost a grin. 

“Have some more jam !’’ he said. “We are anchored 
in the middle of Crabstone Bay.”’ 

“Crabstone Bay !’’ her eyes came up to his in swift 
astonishment. ‘‘But—that’s miles away !” 

“It chances to be actually here,” he rejoined. ‘“‘T say, 
do have some more to eat !’’ 

She refused with an impatient gesture. “I’d no idea 
we'd come so far.’’ She spoke dubiously ; the uneasiness 
was returning upon her. ‘Will it take long to get 
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Rolfe was feeling for his pipe. He pulled it out, and 
opening the locker between his legs pulled out a tobacco- 
jar. ‘‘Yes,”’ he said finally, with his head bent. “‘It’ll 
take longer than either you or I will live.”’ 

Julie got up sharply. The fatalistic words seemed to 
take her by the throat. “‘I’ll clear away,’’ she said, to 
gain time. 

He looked up at her, his eyes intensely, vitally blue. 
“Don’t !’’ he said. ‘“‘T’ll see to it. I know where every- 
thing goes.”’ 

She paused, facing him, meeting those eyes until 
something that was like a flame swept over her and she 
could meet them no longer. 

She spoke in an undertone. “I’ve got to get 
back.”’ 

“You can’t get back,’”’ said Rolfe. He stretched up a 
steady hand and took her by the wrist. “Sit down, 
Julie !’’ he said in a tone that was a curious blend of 
coaxing and insistence. ‘“We’ve got to have a good talk, 
you and I. Don’t get excited! Just sit down again and 
be quiet !’’ 

His hand compelled her, gentle though it was. Also, 
she was trembling, and not for worlds would she have 
had him knowit. She sat down on the edge of the lockers, 
and the bleak December morning, misty and grim, 
shrouded them like the grey walls of a prison. 

“You see,’’ said Rolfe, his hand still closed upon her 
wrist, ‘““you’ve been trying to do the impossible. You 
were in a hornets’ nest, and you thought you could come 
out on top. Well, you couldn’t. They meant to sting 
you pretty badly, and would have if you hadn't got away 
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She still avoided his eyes, but his tone was so quiet 
that her agitation subsided somewhat, though she remained 
conscious of a power that would dominate her on the 
smallest sign of weakness. 

“Come! Answer me!”’ said Rolfe. 

She replied unwillingly. ‘Well, yes. I suppose so. 
But they’ve had time to cool down since then. They’ll 
not dare to do anything if I go back now.”’ 

“D’you think [’ll take you back ?”’ said Rolfe. 

She clenched her hand under his hold. ‘Of course ! 
You’ve no choice. You—had no right to bring me 
away.” 

“No right ?”’ said Rolfe. 

She suppressed a tremor. Her agitation was rising 
again in spite of her. The measured calm with which he 
spoke seemed to make things worse. 

‘Yes, I mean that—no right,”’ she repeated, her voice 
quick with defiance. “I know I came to you. I had no 
choice. But—though you’ve been good to me and I’m 
grateful—you’d no right to take me away miles and miles 
without asking. It wasn’t fair.”’ 

“Then what ought I to have done ?”’ asked Rolfe, still 
with that ultra-composure which she found so disquieting. 

She gathered all her forces to reply. “You ought to 
have waited till I was fit to explain—instead of giving me 
rum and milk to make me sleep like a log. It was taking 
an unfair advantage. It was—it was——”’ 

“Common sense,’’ suggested Rolfe imperturbably. 
*“Just sheer common sense—nothing else. I suppose you 
will admit that rum and milk is preferable to pneumonia. 
And as to taking you away, how was I to know you 
wouldn’t be followed? I didn’t want a free fight on 
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board, did I? There’s not much room for that sort of 
thing here.”’ 

He paused, and she sat still, silenced for the moment 
but by no means prepared to lower her flag. 

“Of course,’”’ continued Rolfe, “‘I might have pushed 
you back on to the jetty and left you there; but 
that would have been hardly what you wanted, 
would it ?”’ 

She hammered her free fist on her knee. “If you had 
only waited !’’ she said. 

“Shall we be sensible ?”’ said Rolfe. 

The quiet question had the quality of a command. 
She was silent with eyes downcast. 

He went on with absolute assurance. “It’s no good 
looking at this from the old angle, because things are no 
longer as they were. I offered once to take you as mate 
on board this boat, and you refused because it wouldn’t 
be proper. I’ve come to see that in that respect you were 
right. There’s got to be something more definite than 
that. You think that you can go back to that old scoun- 
drel at Honeyball Farm as if you'd never left and patch 
things up. But in that you’re wrong. He knows that 
you've come to me for protection, and he isn’t going to 
forgive you for that in a hurry—if ever. Now, looking at 
this thing sensibly, there’s only one way out that I can 
see. As matters now stand, he could run me in for 
abduction, and you could run him for ill-treating you. 
But there’s not much point in either of those. What we 
can do—and what I suggest we shall do—is to go straight 
back to him together and tell him we've decided to get 
married.”’ 

He paused. Julie had stiffened. Her face was very 
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pale, but still she did not look at him. ‘‘I’d rather not,”’ 
she said, her voice slightly husky as if she did not find it 
too easy to speak. “Besides, he’d never agree.”’ 

“He would agree,’ said Rolfe. ‘“And—you must 
agree too.” 

Her hand stirred in his grasp, but he would not 
set it free. She spoke in a still lower tone. “I’ve 
done no wrong. Why should I marry—if I don’t 
want to ?”’ 

“You can’t go back to Honeyball Farm to live,’’ said 
Rolfe. 

Her breath came quickly. ‘Allright. I'll go to Miss 
Tredville. She’ll help me—give me work. She said she 
would.”’ 

“Things have altered since then,’”’ said Rolfe. 

She shivered suddenly and uncontrollably. A gust 
of anger swept through her. She looked up at last. 
“Because of you,’’ she said, “‘bringing me here.” 

He met her accusing eyes indomitably, relentlessly. 
“T have given you—sanctuary,”’ he said. 

She shrank. There was something in that last word 
that pierced unbearably. Yet, though her freedom seemed 
to be slipping from her, she made a desperate effort to 
retain it. ‘“‘I won’t be married,” she cried out, “‘against 
my will !”’ 

“Is it against your will?’’ Rolfe asked her slowly. 
“Ts it 2?” 

His eyes held hers. There was no escape. The 
mastery and the compulsion in them overcame her inch 
by inch, as it were, until her defences crumbled and finally 
crashed. 

She saw herself beaten, and, lowering her head, she 
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broke into a wild agony of tears. “Ah, don’t—don’t— 
don’t !’’ she sobbed. 

His arms encompassed her. He took her shaking body 
into his embrace and pillowed her head upon his shoulder, 
while the storm of pent-up emotion possessed her like a 
raging torrent. 

She cried bitterly and very painfully for a space, un- 
able to restrain herself any longer. The accumulated 
misery of many days was in that anguished breakdown, 
and even when the first violence was over, she wept and 
wept, as a hurt child weeps, in a misery of despair that 
could not be uttered. 

And through it all, Rolfe held her against his broad 
breast, not speaking, only rocking her a little from time 
to time, and sometimes stroking her hair. 

In the end, when, from absolute exhaustion, her 
sobbing ceased, he reached out and poured some cold milk 
into a mug and gave it to her, holding her like an infant 
while tremblingly she drank. 

‘‘There’s no rum in it this time,’’ he said gently. 

Her eyes were nearly closed with crying. Her defeat 
had left her very weak. 

He set the mug down and gathered her close again. 
“Keep quite still,’’ he said, “‘till you feel better! Don't 
be afraid !” 

But she was afraid. The strong, steady beat of his 
heart filled her with a deep unrest—a misgiving that she 
could not still. It was as if something within her were 
crying out—crying out—in answer, something to which 
she would not listen. Her freedom had meant so much 
to her, and this man who was master rather than lover 
had wrested it from her. His conquest hurt her pride 
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cruelly. She might conceivably have yielded to him if 
he had pleaded with her. But his high-handed methods 
bruised her self-esteem. She had wanted to set her foot 
upon his neck, and she resented his ascendancy over her 
all the more because she had given herself into his power. 

The old eternal antagonism was working within her. 
She hated herself for her surrender, and in a curious 
fashion she hated him also for having achieved it. He 
had not troubled to give her the honours of war. Probably 
he did not realize how much they would have meant to 
her. 

When he spoke to her again, she would not answer. 
And so, without waiting for permission, he tipped her face 
upwards to his own and set his lips to hers. She tried to 
protest, but he gave her no opportunity. His kiss was 
close and passionate, and it lasted until the opposing spirit 
within her broke, and her own lips moved mutely in return. 

Then, with a curious, unsteady laugh, he put her back 
upon the cushions and got up. While she lay there pant- 
ing, he busied himself with the breakfast-things; and 
when the tempest of emotions that he had raised had 
begun to subside within her he had already withdrawn 
from the cabin. 

She got up, feeling choked, and turned to let herself 
out into the little space in the stern where first she had 
stepped aboard the Czrce. But ere she did so, something 
impelled her to look back. 

And there on the table, lying alone, she saw a knife | 
Her heart gave a hard throb. She stood staring. Had 
he dropped it by accident ? Or had he left it there of 
set design ? A sudden coldness spread over her, and she 
shuddered, remembering that he had seen that other 
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knife which she had kept for self-defence under her pillow 
in the room at Honeyball Farm. Somehow she could not 
convince herself that this was the result of an oversight. 
But the motive that had induced him to place it there she 
could not fathom. 

A swift impulse swooped upon her, overmastering 
everything else. She turned and picked up the knife and 
went with it to the galley where Rolfe was already washing 
up. 

“You dropped this,”’ she said curtly. 
He wheeled with a lightning movement ; she saw the 
quick gleam of his eyes. 

“T meant to,’”’ he returned with equal brevity. 

She held the knife out to him with a rather unsteady 
hand. “I don’t know why,”’ she said. 

He did not take it. “I thought,” he said, ‘“‘that it 
might help you to feel—safer.”’ 

The blood rushed up from her heart, as if some valve 
had given way. She felt her face suffuse. With a 
supreme effort she flung the knife into the bowl of water 
in front of him. 

“Tf I’m not safe with you,”’ she told him passionately, 
“Tl drown myself !’’ 

“T see,’ said Rolfe. ‘Well, you needn't do that— 
yet.” 

He spoke with the resolute coolness that she was 
beginning to know. There was conscious strength be- 
hind it against which she knew that she was powerless to 
battle. 

She turned from him, feeling that she could bear no 
more. And as she went, she heard him break into a 
whistle that sounded like a paean of triumph. Yet the 
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melody went through her, setting all her pulses athrob. 
He might be master rather than lover, but in spite of all, 
those exquisite cadences of Cavalleria Rusticana re- 
newed in her that rapture that was like a running fire in 
her veins—pain and ecstasy strangely mingled. 

She fled from it out into the stern unbroken greyness 
of the silent winter day. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ONLY WAY OUT 


Tuey did not leave their anchorage that day. The mist 
of early morning thickened with the advancing hours to 
an impenetrable fog. Crabstone Bay was a small inlet 
unfrequented by steamers, and Rolfe made swift decision 
to remain at anchor. 

‘““We’re safe here,’’ he said, ‘‘and here we shall have to 
stay till it clears.”’ 

Julie was dismayed at first, but there was no disputing 
the wisdom of his pronouncement. Beyond their haven 
there sounded the perpetual calls of syrens and light- 
ships, and to venture forth would have been sheer 
madness. 

“We're well provisioned,’ said Rolfe comfortably. 
“We could last out a week if necessary, and it’ll do you 
good to live on full rations for a bit.’’ 

He kissed the inside of her arm as he said this, and 
when she drew it away, he laughed. ‘Oh, mustn’t I do 
even that ? Julie, why didn’t you keep that knife ?”’ 

She turned her shoulder upon him. “I’ve told you 
what I shall do if . . .”’ she said. 

“D’you think I’d let you ?”’ said Rolfe. “‘You'd only 
get very wet and be put to bed in a blanket, that’s all. 


Come and sit down, and stop talking nonsense !’’ 
297 
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He was unlike anyone she had ever met, quite im- 
placable, yet wholly unperturbed. If only she could have 
made him angry she felt the situation would have been 
more tolerable. As it was, she had a most discomfiting 
consciousness of being at a perpetual disadvantage. She 
could not consider him with any sort of calmness, for he 
upset all her calculations. 

His attitude frightened her at times, but yet she was 
aware of an iron-bound limit within the man himself 
which he would not pass. 

““‘We’re engaged now,” he said, as they sat together 
on the cushioned lockers with his arm around her. “That 
——in case you don’t know—means that I can kiss you with- 
out asking just as often as I like. I warn you it’s going 
to be pretty often while this fog lasts. D’you really hate 
being kissed, Julie ? Or are you just pretending ?”’ 

“I’m not pretending !’”’ she said indignantly. ‘Only 
—I think you ought to wait.” 

““Afraid I don’t,’’ said Rolfe. ‘After all, we’re engaged, 
aren’t we ?”’ 

She did not answer. Her wounded pride was still 
uppermost. It had been hurting her all the morning. 

“‘Aren’t we °”’ said Rolfe, holding her closer. 

There was no help for it. She had to concede the 
point in muffled tones. “I suppose so.”’ 

‘‘And when we’re married,’’ said Rolfe, ‘““we’ll have no 
end of a good time. You've no idea what’s ahead of you. 
It’ll be the surprise of your life.”’ 

“T shall hate always living on a boat,”’ said Julie. 

‘All right. You shan’t do it,’ he rejoined unex- 
pectedly. ‘“We’ll have one of those funny little blue cot- 
tages on the quay, shall we? And we'll put a barrier 
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inside the door to keep the babies from tumbling into 
the sea. But we'll teach ’em to swim as soon as they can 
walk, if not sooner. I don’t believe in running unneces- 
sary risks.”’ 

She stared at him, astonished, half-incredulous. 
““Babies !_ What babies ?’’ 

“Why, ours, of course, silly !’’ said Rolfe, and kissed 
her hair to soften the epithet. ‘There are sure to be two 
or three, but you shan’t have more than you can manage. 
I'll take great care of you—just as much as if you were 
married to the son of alord.’’ He smiled his sudden smile 
ather. ‘We'll have no end of a time together.”’ 

Julie spoke abruptly, with an emphasis that surprised 
herself. ‘I hate the way you take everything for granted 
—just as if...” 

“Go on!” said Rolfe encouragingly. ‘‘Asif .. .” 

“As if you were so sure of everything,” she finished 
with arush. ‘“‘As if no one else counted !”’ 

‘But I am sure,’’ said Rolfe, and kissed her again on 
the cheek as her lips swiftly avoided his. ‘You weren’t 
given those eyes for nothing, my Julie. You make me 
think of a ripe cherry waiting to be plucked every time 
I look at you.” 

“That’s absurd,’”’ breathed Julie. 

“But true,” he supplemented. “I know what you're 
afraid of—quite well. And it isn’t me, it’s yourself. 
You're trying to be stubborn, to set yourself against me ; 
but all the time you know that you're fighting your inner 
self that wants to come over to my side.”’ 

“It’s not true !’’ Julie protested, with her head down. 

“It is true,’’ he returned. ‘‘But never mind! It 
won't be much longer. When we’re married, there'll be 
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an end to this silly nonsense. We'll come back and 
anchor here for our honeymoon. Think of it, Cherry- 
Ripe! We shall belong to each other body and soul. 
And you won’t be afraid to kiss me then.”’ 

“TI don’t want to be married,” said Julie perversely. 

He drew her to him within the circle of his arm. 
“Then you’re a very immoral little girl,’”’ he said. “I’m 
going to make you kiss me for that—just to show you 
how bad you are.”’ 

She tried to resist him, but he had his way. He had 
fathomed that appalling impulse within her which set her 
resolution at naught. She was again furious with herself 
for yielding and with him for making her yield, but the 
moment those firm lips pressed hers her opposition was 
dead. She hung limp in his clasp, and for the second time, 
instinctively, irresistibly, her lips responded to his. 

“That’s better,’ he said. “You're coming on, my 
Julie. D’you hate me so very badly still ?”’ 

“I don’t know,”’ she said faintly. 

‘Why not try loving me for a change ?’’ he whispered 
with his cheek against her forehead. ‘“‘It’d save us both 
a lot of trouble.”’ 

She did not answer. Despite her weakness there was 
yet very deep in her soul an inner citadel which as yet he 
had not stormed—the sacred shrine which can be won by 
love alone. 

“You see,’ resumed Rolfe, “it’s got to come in the end. 
I’m a rough sort of chap, and I’ve got to have my way 
with my own woman. But it won’t be a bad way if you 
don’t fight against me. If you do—heaven help you, 
that’s all! For you'll have to come into line, my dear, 
and it'll hurt you if you don’t come willingly. It’s not 
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my fault I’m that sort of man, and you wouldn’t like me 
any better if I wasn’t. You’d despise me, wouldn’t 
you ?”’ 

Again she did not answer. Silence was her only refuge. 
Her heart was beating thickly, spasmodically. She was 
almost as one under the influence of a drug. 

“T see,”’ he said. ‘You don’t want to give in before 
you need. But you'll have to in the end, Julie. Mark 
that! There’s no going back with you and me. If I 
thought there was—well,’’ he spoke suddenly between 
his teeth, “I’d make quite sure of you here and now. But 
I knowthereisn’t. You’re mine and you can never belong 
to anyone else again while I live. I’d even commit 
murder for you, Julie. Just you remember that! After 
we’re married, it’ll be another matter. I can look after 
my own property.” 

He paused. And Julie spoke almost in a whisper. 
“I’m very tired. I wish I could rest somewhere.”’ 

It was like a cry for mercy. She felt battered, 
curiously chastened. His sombre mood had borne her 
down, and she was on the verge of tears. 

But his response was instant and comforting. He 
picked her up like a child and carried her to the bunk. 
‘Poor little soul !’’ he said as he laid her down. “Have I 
been bullying you ? Well, it’s over now, and, anyhow, it’s 
all for your good. You’re worn out. Shut your eyes and 
sleep! I’m going on deck for a bit.” 

He went, and she drew a long breath of relief. Fora 
Space she lay in a sort of quivering suspense, while his 
words ran through and through her brain, and wave after 
wave of fear, of humiliation, and of a strange, inexplicable 
longing, passed over her, making her hot and cold by turns. 
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She wondered vaguely if she were going to be ill, for 
she could not remember that she had ever felt so fevered 
and yet so helpless. Her own docility was a marvel to her. 
She seemed to have lost her spirit—even her personality— 
under the domination of this man. And it was not by 
brute force, like Reuben, that he had conquered her, though 
there was an element of brutality in his treatment. But 
it was something stronger than any physical power that 
compelled her, and she could not understand it. She had 
never encountered magnetism before—that inexplicable 
and inevadable quality ; and she regarded her own weak- 
ness with consternation. She knew within herself that 
the strength to resist him was gone. She was obliged to 
accept whatever decisions he might be moved to make. 
She had placed herself in his power, and he had taken 
command of her in such a fashion as left her no choice of 
her own. It seemed to her that she was completely and 
irretrievably at his disposal. 

She remained in the bunk for the rest of the day, for 
she was very weary still after her long ordeal, and Rolfe 
did not disturb her except to bring her food. He seemed 
rather preoccupied, and spent a good deal of the time on 
deck, clad in oilskins and smoking his pipe almost in- 
cessantly. 

When the daylight died, he came in and busied himself 
with the evening meal. She got up later to partake of it, 
but her keen hunger of the morning had passed. He did 
not notice what she ate, and she was glad of his abstrac- 
tion though secretly she somewhat resented it. 

While he was washing up in the galley, she slipped off 
her dress and crept into the bunk again. 

When Rolfe returned he took a chart out of one of the 
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lockers and spread it out in the lamplight. He did not 
glance towards her, but sat studying it with slightly drawn 
brows. She lay watching his bent head that had the 
sheen of burnished copper in the unshaded glare. 

For a long time he remained motionless, and her eyes 
dwelt upon him as though fascinated. It was very quiet, 
and the boat scarcely rocked. Occasionally a small wave 
splashed against her side with a soft gurgle, but all sounds 
of shipping outside their haven had ceased. The abso- 
lute silence had not occurred to Julie before. She noticed 
it now with surprise and an inexplicable sense of appre- 
hension. 

Suddenly, without raising his eyes, Rolfe spoke. 
“The fog has lifted, but it’s infernally dark. There’s not 
much point in trying to get back to-night.”’ 

Julie was startled. It had not occurred to her that 
they could possibly get back. She did not know how to 
respond, or even if he expected any response. 

Abruptly he looked up at her. “I'll take you back 
in the morning,’ he said. “But listen! I’m dealing 
with Reuben Stark, not you. I shall take you to him and 
tell him straight that we’re going to get married at once. 
You agree to that ?”’ 

Across the little cabin she met his eyes, fierily blue, 
under inflexible brows. 

““He’ll be very angry,’’ she said wearily. 

“That’s my job,” said Rolfe. ‘Do you agree ?”’ 

She hesitated. Something was fluttering within her 
like a bird beating its wings against a cage. She knew 
herself a captive, but the final bolting of the door was 
almost more than she could bear. 

Rolfe spoke, his voice absolutely level and emotionless. 
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“If you don’t agree, I shall not take you back. I am 
not going to give you up into that man’s hands again 
to do as he likes with. He’s got to understand that you 
are under my protection until we can be married, which 
will be immediately. If I can’t give him to understand 
that—well, you stay with me till I can, that’s all.’”’ 

Julie had raised herself on her elbow. She was 
looking at him with a wide, scared gaze. She spoke 
suddenly, in a desperate whisper. ‘‘Why d’you drive me 
so hard? Why can’t you wait—and let me marry you 
of my own accord ?”’ 

He threw back his head with a half-savage gesture. 
“It’s you who are doing the driving,’”’ he said. “It isn’t 
every man would be as patient as I’ve been. [ tell you, 
Julie, it’s got to be a straight deal between us. There's 
no point in waiting. No one is going to give you the 
benefit of the doubt as it is.”’ 

She flinched as if he had struck her. ‘That’s not 
fair !’’ she said quickly. 

“Everything’s fair,’ he asserted. “I’ve been square 
with you. I’ve given you no choice simply because 
there is no choice, It’s true I’ve wanted to marry you 
from the beginning, but I shouldn’t have taken you if 
you hadn’t given yourself tome. You can’t blame me for 
that. And now I’m offering you the only possible way 
out, and you’re trying not to take it. On my soul,” he 
spoke with sudden blunt force, “‘I wonder why I’m such a 
fool as to stand for it. I’ve got you here and I can do 
what I like with you. D’you realize that? Yes, I see 
you do. And not against your will either, whatever you 
may say. I’ve proved that, too. And yet when I pander 
to you and talk of matrimony—you think yourself in a 
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position to raise obstacles, [I tell you, Julie, you’re not! 
I’ve said I’ll marry you, and marry you I will. But— 
unless you cave in and agree to my terms—the honey- 
moon will start to-night !’’ 

He almost flung the words at her. She could see that 
he was deeply moved. A red flush had risen to his temples 
and there was a lightning in his eyes which she could not 
face. The whole atmosphere was tense with a passion 
scarcely subdued that seemed to burn her. She sank 
down and pulled the blanket over her head to shield herself, 
lying very still, scarcely breathing, till the storm should pass. 

The next thing she knew was Rolfe’s hand patting her 
shoulder, lightly, soothingly, even coaxingly. 

“Don’t cry again for the love of Mike !’’ he said in a 
gruff undertone. ‘I’m doing my damnedest to be decent 
to you. Tell me you agree and we'll leave it at that !’”’ 

She stirred a little under the blanket. “Very well,’’ 
she murmured. 

“A bargain ?”’ said Rolfe. 

“Very well,’’ she said again. 

He felt beneath the covering for her hand, drew it forth 
and kissed it. ‘How long willit take to love me, Julie ?’’ 
he whispered. 

She did not answer him. Something seemed to be 
choking her—a mixture of emotions to which she could 
give no name. 

He put her hand gently down again and moved away. 
She heard him pull back the door and go up on deck. 
But though she lay awake for a long time thereafter she 
did not hear him return. 

When she dropped asleep at last, she was still alone. 


He had given her—sanctuary. 
U 


CHAPTER V 
THE PARENTAL BLESSING 


WHEN Rolfe tied up the Czrce at her customary mooring 
at the end of the jetty at about noon on the following 
day, all the fishing-village of Beam witnessed the fact and 
was agog with curiosity. 

Reuben was in his observatory at the time, and he 
also watched the return of the motor-boat with close 
attention from his vantage-point. 

A glint of deep malice came into his bloodshot eyes 
as he did so, and his lips moved continuously though he 
uttered not a word. His brown face had a greyish hue 
and his hands were restless and unsteady. He looked as 
if he had been drinking even more heavily than usual and 
were not enjoying the results. 

As a matter of fact he had only just descended from his 
bedroom and spurned the breakfast awaiting him in the 
sitting-room. He took most of his nourishment in liquid 
form nowadays. His general appearance was unkempt 
and neglected, and as he sat humped and vigilant in his 
easy-chair he had something of the semblance of an old 
dog waiting to snarl at an intruder. 

For a full quarter of an hour he remained there with his 
malignant eyes fixed and watcHIng- Then there came 
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the sound of shuffling feet outside and the tap of bony 
knuckles on the door. 

Reuben did not tur in his chair. ‘Blast you! What 
d’you want ?’’ was his response. 

Emily entered, wizen and witch-like as usual, but full 
of importance. ‘“‘They’re back !’’ she announced. 

“The Circe is,’’ said Reuben. 

“And Rolfe and the girl too,’’ said Emily. ‘They've 
been seen.”’ 

Reuben growled inarticulately. 

Emily’s crooked eyes looked seawards and blinked at 
a vagrant shaft of sunshine on the water that dazzled them. 

“They’re both there,”’ she said triumphantly. 

“What d’you want ?”’ said Reuben again. 

She turned back to him. ‘Well, I thought as how 
you'd like to know, that’s all,’’ she said. “Oh, and the 
boy’s gone back to work. He was moving easier this 
morning, so I thought he’d better.”’ 

Again Reuben growled. 

Emily continued. ‘Belinda was round again yester- 
day. I didn’t let her see him. I told her it was his 
stommick. But she’s a sharp one, and we don’t want her 
nosing round. SoI made him get upand go. I told him 
you'd kill him if he didn’t keep his mouth shut. He was 
fair scared, so there’s not much danger of him blabbing.’’ 

“What do I care ?’”’ said Reuben. “But he’d better 
not blab all the same. S’long as he lives here, he’ll get 
the rope-end when he deserves it. I’m aman of discipline, 
Iam. He’d no business to go gassing to outsiders about 
what happens in this house.”’ 

““He’ll not do it again,” said old Emily, licking her 
lips. ‘‘You’ve given him a lesson as he’ll not forget in a 
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hurry. I only wish that daughter of yours had had it 
too.” 

Reuben blazed into sudden fury. ‘‘Don’t call her my 
daughter! She’s more like an offshoot of her cursed 
mother as I had nought todo with. [hate the very sight 
of her, and now she’s gone to the dogs she can stay there.”’ 

Emily was still peering out towards the end of the 
jetty. ‘‘My sakes !’’ she suddenly exclaimed. ‘“‘They’ve 
come ashore—the two of ’em. Well, of all the Just 
you look !’’ Her voice rose to a screech in her excitement. 

Reuben bent forward in his chair and stared. Two 
figures had appeared upon the jetty, and were walking 
towards them side by side. There was no mistaking their 
identity even at that distance—the careless, free stride 
of the man with his bare golden head gleaming in the 
sunshine, and the light, airy tread of the girl with him. 

They approached at an easy pace in the full view of the 
village, neither pausing nor hasting, and with no sign of 
embarrassment. 

“D’jou ever see the like ?”’ cried Emily. 

The skipper turned on her. ‘“‘Hold your noise, woman, 
and get out! Where’s that fool—Peter ? Go and find 
him and tell him to stand by !”’ 

Emily went. There was thunder in Reuben’s voice, 
and she realized swiftly that it would be safer to watch 
the coming drama from a distance. Her cruel old heart 
was still filled with bitter regret at the escape of her prey, 
and she hoped with savage fervour that the skipper would 
manage to inflict some sort of punishment even yet. 

She departed on her errand and called in Peter from the 
shore. Then she crept along the passage from the kitchen 
to listen. 
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Peter strode along to the observatory and presented 
himself. ‘You sent for me, captain ?”’ 

“Yes. Come in!’’ commanded Stark. He pointed 
with a shaking hand towards the jetty. ‘See 
that ?”’ 

Peter looked and grinned. ‘‘Coming back for the 
parental blessing,’’ he observed. 

Stark swore deeply. ‘You'll stay here till I’ve done 
with ’em,’’ he said. 

‘“Boat’ll be late going over,’’ remarked Peter. 

“Boat be damned !’’ said Stark. “‘I’ll come over with 
you when I’ve done.”’ 

Rolfe and Julie had reached the foreshore and had 
turned their faces towards Honeyball Farm. The man 
was absolutely at his ease, almost arrogantly so; but the 
girl was plainly nervous. She kept her gaze straight 
before her. 

“Let ’em come! Let ’em come!’’ growled Reuben. 
“I’m ready for ’em.”’ 

They came. The squeak of the garden-gate announced 
their approach, followed by a resounding knock on the 
front door from Rolfe’s knuckles. 

Emily replied to this, glad of an excuse to be in the 
picture. She stood in the middle of the doorway, her 
crossed eyes seeming to bestow special attention upon 
them both diagonally at the same moment. 

Rolfe spoke, briefly and without ceremony. ‘Captain 
Stark in ?”’ 

“He is,” said Emily, thin-lipped and malicious. 
“But I don’t know as he’ll see you.”’ 

“Go and ask him !’’ ordered Rolfe. 

His tone was peremptory. Emily started a little, still 
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staring ; but, meeting his stare in return, she abruptly 
changed her tactics, wheeled in her tracks and shuffled 
away. 

Rolfe began to whistle, softly and casually, to himself, 
Julie, very pale, her eyes downcast, waited rigidly by his 
side. 

In a few seconds a voice came roaring down the 
passage that led from the observatory. “Tell ’em to 
come in and be damned !” 

Rolfe ceased to whistle. ‘“‘We won’t stay long enough 
for that,’’ he said reassuringly to the girl beside him. 

She sent him a swift glance, but made no reply. 

Old Emily’s slipshod feet were heard returning. She 
appeared in the dingy little hall. 

“You're to come in,’’ she said sourly. ‘And shut the 
door after you !”’ 

They entered, Rolfe closing the door with firm pre- 
cision. 

Emily pointed up the passage. ‘‘Go along there and 
you'll find him !”’ 

Rolfe took the lead. He paid no more attention to 
Emily than he would have paid to a dog snuffing at his 
heels. Julie followed him closely. 

The observatory door stood open. Rolfe walked 
straight in, and turning, took Julie quietly by the arm, 
leading her forward. Then he faced the skipper with 
Peter standing behind his chair. 

“Good morning !’’ he said. 

Reuben growled in answer. His face was suffused, 
and there was an aroma of whisky all around him though 
none to beseen. He had primed himself for the interview. 

“Got a bodyguard, I see,’’ said Rolfe. He glanced 
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beyond the thick-set Peter. ‘An audience too! We 
seem to have excited the public interest.”’ 

It was true. A little mob of idlers had collected on the 
quay-side to watch the doings in the observatory. 

Reuben cast a contemptuous glance over his shoulder. 
“Let ‘em look! I’ve nothing to be ashamed of,”’ he said. 

“A matter of opinion!’ retorted Rolfe. ‘‘But we 
needn't waste any time over that. I’ve just called in to 
tell you that Julie and I have decided to get married, 
and’’—he paused momentarily—‘“‘we hope it will meet 
with your approval.” 

“My what ?”’ shouted the skipper in one of his sudden 
gusts of fury. 

Rolfe held up hishand. ‘“‘Wait! I’ve got to add that 
we're going to be married in any case.”’ 

Reuben sprang to his feet, staggering a little. “I 
should think you damn’ well will be married !’’ he ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘But you'll pay me first, or I'll have you for 
abduction !’’ 

Rolfe met the onslaught without the faintest hint of 
agitation. He merely pushed Julie slightly behind him. 
“You’d better not go on those lines,”’ he said. “I’ve got 
too strong a case against you. You've ill-treated her, 
and you’ve ill-treated the boy Micky. You'll have to 
answer for that before we talk about abduction. I took 
her away for safety. I gave her shelter—from you—as 
anyone calling himself a man was bound to do. If you 
think any court would uphold that as an abduction case, 
you’re wrong. She fled to me of her own accord while you 
were thrashing the boy.”’ 

“‘And who has a greater right ?’’ demanded the skipper, 
steadying himself against the table and glaring like an 
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angry bull. ‘‘Think I’ll be thwarted by that kind of 
trash ? I told you afore as I’d punish my own daughter 
in my own way. And so I will when I’ve a mind to. 
You aren’t going to stop me, nor anyone else.”’ 

“Oh yes, I am,” said Rolfe. “She’s under my pro- 
tection now. And you’’—he met the glaring eyes un- 
waveringly—‘“had better go carefully or you'll find 
yourself doing time—with more hard labour than drink 
on board for a change. You can make your own choice as 
to which it’s to be. I’m going to marry Julie, and I’m 
going to see her every day until I marry her. So—if she 
stays here—I shall know exactly what’s happening to 
her. AndI shall know about the boy too. So—as I say 
—you'd better be—damn’ careful.”’ 

Reuben received the warning with a sudden lowering 
of his brows which gave him an expression of terrific 
malevolence, but which also somehow testified to the fact 
that it had gone home. He shifted his ground with a 
muttered imprecation and deliberately addressed himself 
to the girl. 

“Oh, you’re coming back to me now, are you ?”’ he 
snarled. ‘“‘You’ve had your fun, and now you think you'd 
like to come home for the wedding. I’m to have the 
privilege of paying for it and giving you away, I suppose ? 
After you’ve made a thorough disgrace of yourself—and 
me.’ 

“She’d find it difficult to do that,’”’ said Rolfe curtly. 
“‘So far as she’s concerned, there’s no disgrace whatever. 
She’s come back as she went.”’ 

An evil chuckle came from the passage, and Peter 
guffawed behind his hand. 

Julie turned crimson. ‘How dare you ?”’ she said. 
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“And how dare you too ?’”’ She faced the skipper with the 
courage born of overwhelming anger. ‘‘You know that 
what he says is true, and I was driven away by your vile 
brutalities. It’s because of that I’m going to be married 
straight away—nothing else. You've forced me into it, 
and [ hate you. You're just a drunken brute beast. I 
only came back because I wanted to do things decently. 
But you're incapable of anything decent. You’d drive 
anyone to the bad if you could !”’ 

The words rushed out in a torrent. She stood with 
clenched hands, fiercely accusatory, her dark eyes flaming. 
She was trembling from head to foot. 

The sudden tempest took them all by surprise. Rolfe, 
who had been so ready to protect her, was for the 
moment thrown off his guard. Peter stared with 
goggling eyes. 

The skipper stared too, but only fora moment. The 
next he raised his hand and struck her a resounding 
smack across the face. 

She went backwards with a cry, and Rolfe caught 
her. 

He held her in his arms while over her head he cursed 
Reuben Stark as one man only curses another when stirred 
by the hatred that is murder. 

Then, as Julie clung to him, gasping, he bent over her, 
clasping her closely, his face against her hair. 

“We'll get out of this,’’ he whispered to her. “T’ll 
deal with him later. You come to the parson with me 
now! What ?’’ in response toa barely articulate murmur. 
“You want to get your things together first ? All right ! 
You go up and doit! I'll wait for you.’’ He lifted his 
head again and addressed Reuben. “As for you, you 
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drunken swine, you've given yourself away all right with 
plenty of witnesses. The next time we meet there won’t 
be any at all, and you'll be lucky yourself if you live to 
tell the tale.” 

Reuben said nothing. Even in his inflamed condition 
he realized that he had gone too far. He stood with his 
lips twitching, one trembling hand fumbling at his 
chin. 

Rolfe turned back to Julie and began to lead her from 
theroom. “Come! You goupand pack up your things ! 
I'll wait and give you a hand down with them. Don’t 
get rattled! It’ll be all right.” 

Reuben spoke suddenly, shamefacedly. ‘‘Wait! 
There’s been enough scandal in this house. She can stay, 
and be married properly.” 

Rolfe scoffed aloud. “After this! D’you think I’d 
agree to that ?” 

Reuben pulled himself together. ‘“‘Yes, I do. She’s 
not of age. She can’t go without I let her. I'll give my 
consent on that condition.” 

Rolfe paused. Furious as he was, he saw that the 
offer was genuine. Reuben was trying to save his face, 
but in so doing he would save Julie’s also. 

And Julie was swift to catch the same impression. 
She stopped in the doorway and spoke breathlessly. 
‘Let me do that, Rolfe! I’d rather do that. He’ll not 
touch me again—not even see me if I can help it. Any- 
how, it wouldn’t be for long.” 

Rolfe still paused, reviewing the situation. 

“T shan’t touch her,’’ growled Reuben, “not if she 
behaves herself. I shouldn’t have meant to last time if it 
hadn’t been for your carryings-on.”’ 
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“Don’t know what you mean,”’ sharply retorted Rolfe. 
“If you choose to believe lies about us, that’s your own 
affair. I’ve done nothing.”’ 

“Never been in her bedroom :h ?”’ suggested Reuben, 
with curling lip. 

Rolfe’s eyes blazed at him. “Yes. The other Sun- 
day—to open the window. . was there about five 
minutes.”’ 

“And didn’t even kiss her ?’’ suggested Reuben. 

“Damn you! And if I dii?’’ countered Rolfe. 

Reuben stroked his chin again. ‘“That’s how things 
get about,’’ he remarked. 

“‘D’you mean to say ”’ began Rolfe. 

Reuben shook his head. He was now the calmer 
of the two. “Oh no, I’m not saying. It’s what 
other folks say. Not the only visit! So I was 
told.”’ 

‘“‘That,’’ said Rolfe, “is on of the devil’s own lies. 
I’ve never been before or sinc. If you dare to suggest 
anything else——”’ 

“I’m not suggesting,’’ said Reuben, a cunning glint 
in his eyes. “But—it’ll look better for everyone con- 
cerned, maybe, to let the wedding be from here. Then 
there’ll be no more talk about bad young men and cruel 
fathers. Eh, Jooly ?’’ 

Julie suppressed a shiver of disgust. ‘‘He’s right,’’ she 
said briefly to Rolfe. ‘‘There’s no choice that I can see. 
After all, I’ve nowhere to go, have I ?”’ 

Reuben made a sound that was almost a chuckle. “A 
very sensible remark !’’ he observed. “And he’s not got 
much to offer you, when all’s said and done. But that’s 
your own affair. I’ve said all I’ve got to say. I'll give 
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you a wedding—for everyone to see—and that’s all I will 
give.”’ 

‘All right.”” Rolfe spoke as if half against his will. 
‘““We’'ll agree to that. J’ll go and see the parson straight 
away. You can come with me, Julie.” 

But Julie shrank back. “I’d rather not,’’ she said 
in a low voice. 

“All right,”’ he said again. ‘Then I’ll come back as 
soon as I’ve seen him. And mind’’—he addressed 
Reuben with stern insistence—‘‘I come in and out of this 
house exactly as I like until we’re married. That's 
understood, 1s 1t ?”’ | 

“T shan’t stand in your way,’’ growled Reuben, “not 
if you behave decent and proper.”’ 

Rolfe’s look quelled any further conditions. He 
prolonged it until Reuben’s own eyes blinked and shifted, 
then he turned on his heel. 

“Very well, that’s settled. I’m coming back, Julie, 
the moment I’ve fixed things up. You can come and have 
tea with me on the Circe afterwards.”’ 

He put his arm around her as they went down the 
passage, but she held herself stiffly within it, and when 
they reached the hall he let her go. 

“Feeling all right ?”’ he said. ‘“‘The old brute didn't 
hurt you badly °’’ He touched her scarlet cheek with 
his fingers. “Damn him! I'll pay him out when once 
you're safe. You go up to your room and stay quiet till I 
come back !”’ 

She did not answer him. She was quivering with a 
nameless agitation, and the consciousness of Emily’s 
peering eyes in the dark kitchen passage did not tend to 
ease the situation. 
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Rolfe bent with a certain grimness and kissed the hot 
cheek. Then he turned to the door. “‘I’ll be back very 
soon,” he said. 

Julie did not watch him go. She whizzed round and 
fled like a bolting rabbit up the stairs. 

And old Emily’s sardomc laughter pursued her like a 
malediction. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE BOND 


‘“‘So the scandal has ended almost before it had begun !”’ 
remarked Sybil, perching her shapely feet upon the 
fender-stool in her mother’s room and regarding them with 
her head on one side. “I must say I think it’s terribly 
virtuous of Rolfe Britton. But I’m rather sorry for the 
girl myself.”’ 

Lady Tredville sighed. ‘“‘Your ideas are always se 
unorthodox,’”’ she said. ‘I wish you weren't so fond of 
airing them, dear Sybil.’’ 

Sybil turned a smiling face towards her. “But, my 
dear, extreme virtue is rather boring. I’m sure you think 
so. And so does Pearce in her secret soul.’’ 

“Indeed you’re quite wrong, Miss Sybil,”’ rejoined that 
thin-lipped factotum with some severity. ‘And I often 
think to myself that it’ll be a good thing when you're 
safely married yourself. The marriage bond might make 
you see different.”’ 

Sybil chuckled. ‘‘How delightful you are, Pearce ! 
You know, a talk with you does me more good than any 
cocktail ever invented. The marriage bond! Could 
anything prejudice one more in favour of single blessed- 
ness than that? It’s a gcod thing it’s a little more 
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elastic than it used to be, or we should all be living in 
sin.”’ 

“Really, Sybil !’’ protested her mother. 

Sybil waved an airy hand. “Darling, don’t blame 
me! It was Pearce who made me say it. Besides, can 
either of you picture anything more deadly than being 
bound—bound, mark you !—to a really virtuous man for 
the rest of your days? I’msure you can’t, so you needn’t 
pretend.” 

Pearce shook her head over her ladyship’s nails. 
“You'll say different some day, Miss Sybil.”’ 

“T shall never say different,’’ declared Sybil, producing 
her cigarette-case. ‘‘And to think that that unlucky girl 
has got to be hustled into marriage just because of a soli- 
tary week-end spent on the loose—well, I call it a damn’ 
shame, that’s all. Why,she hardly knows the man. She’s 
only just out of school. She can’t know anything.”’ 

“If you ask me,’’ said Pearce with pursed lips. ‘Hi 
should say she’s a bad little lot and very lucky to have 
found a good honest man as’ll do the right thing by 
her.”’ 

Sybil crowed with laughter as she lighted her cigarette. 
“That’s what you'll say of me, I’ll be bound, if I’m ever 
rash enough to enter the married state—quite irrespective 
of the fact that a good honest man would probably be 
the very last person to satisfy my highly unorthodox 
requirements! Who is this Rolfe Britton, by the way ? 
Does anybody know him ?”’ 

“Hi have heard,’’said Pearce, pronouncing her aspirates 
with care, ‘“‘that folks in Beam take him fora Dane. But 
nobody seems to know for certain what he is. He doesn’t 
mix very much.”’ 
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Sybil puffed forth a cloud of smoke. ‘Well, he knows 
a pretty girl when he sees one. She’s beautiful—quite 
out of the ordinary.” 

Pearce looked as if she thoroughly disapproved of 
beauty. 

Lady Tredville broke in languidly. “Yes. Your 
father told me that. He saw her once—I forget when. 
It’s rather thrown away on a girl of that class, don’t you 
think? They always go wrong.”’ 

“Oh, one can be quite wicked without being beautiful,’’ 
rejoined Sybil. ‘“‘But I should have thought she might 
have done better for herself, that’s all. Ah, here comes 
your medical adviser! If you’re going to talk impro- 
prieties, perhaps I’d better go.”’ 

“My dear Sybil!’ remonstrated Lady Tredville. 
“What will you say next? As if we should! Besides, 
I’m much better. Do come in, Dr. Keston! We were 
just talking about the romance down in the fishing-village. 
I expect you've heard all about it? Captain Stark’s 
daughter, I mean, and—and—what was the man’s name, 
Pearce ?”’ 

“Rolfe Britton,’’ supplied Pearce, rising, stiffly 
punctilious, and falling back a step. 

Oliver Keston came forward. His eyes encountered 
Sybil’s for a moment and were immediately directed to 
his patient. He took her extended hand. 

“I heard something of it,’’ he said, as if not greatly 
interested. 

“It’s been the talk of the place,’’ Lady Tredville 
assured him. ‘They went off together in the man’s 
motor-boat——-were missing for three whole days. He said 
it was because of the fog.’’ A low laugh sounded from 
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Sybil. ‘‘He did, dear,’’ her mother insisted. ‘Your 
father said so. But, anyway, Captain Stark must have 
brought pressure to bear, for the young man came to see 
my husband directly after they got back, and they are 
arranging to get married by licence in a fortnight. 
Most extraordinary—the whole affair! But young 
folks all are extraordinary nowadays. Don’t you 
think so ?”’ 

“A great many of them,’’ agreed Keston, taking 
Pearce’s chair and turning it so that both mother and 
daughter came within his range of vision. ‘So Stark’s 
girl is marrying already, is she ? She hasn’t lost much 
time.”’ 

“Well, after such an escapade !’’ said Lady Tredville, 
with eyebrows delicately arched. ‘‘She was so badly 
compromised.”’ 

“That dear old word !’’ chuckled Sybil, tilting back 
her head. “I knew it was coming sooner or later. I love 
that ‘once aboard the lugger’ outlook, don’t you? It has 
such a kick in it.”’ 

“Sybil !’’ reproved her mother. ‘‘You’re very naughty. 
She’s doing it on purpose, Dr. Keston. Just sheer 
mischief !’’ | 

“I know,”’ said Keston, and again for a longer second 
his glance fell upon the girl swinging lightly to and fro 
in an old-fashioned rocking-chair. 

She made a gay grimace at him and continued to rock. 
““We were saying just before you came in what a shame it 
was that a kid like that should be pushed into marrying 
a man she’s only known for two or three weeks just be- 
cause she has committed the indiscretion of going off 


with him in his boat for a week-end.”’ 
x 
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“You were saying, my dear,” said Lady Tredville. 

“All right. J was saying,’ admitted Sybil defiantly. 
“Tf it’s old Stark’s doing, I think it’s absolutely brutal 
of him.” 

“Have you any reason for thinking that the girl is 
marrying against her will ?”’ asked Keston. 

Sybil regarded the end of her cigarette, wilfully refus- 
ing to look in his direction. ‘“‘I don’t know that she is,”’ 
she said. ‘“‘But I think it’s a shame all the same. She’s 
too young to know her own mind, and if she only waited 
a little she’d probably make a much better match for 
herself.”’ : 

“Or the reverse,’ suggested Keston drily. “If it 
really is a mariage de convenance I should say she’s lucky 
to bring it off.’’ 

Sybil broke into a peal of laughter. ‘“‘That’s just 
what Pearce says! Really, it’s extraordinary how 
extremes meet. I take it that you wouldn’t dream of 
marrying under such circumstances.”’ 

“Te” said Keston. “Certainly not. When I marry” 
—he looked across at her quite deliberately this 
time—“‘it will not be in payment for favours received, 
but for those J mean to have. In other words, I 
invariably look to the future and leave the past to 
adjust itself,”’ 

Sybil sprang suddenly to her feet. Her face was 
flushed, curiously resentful. 

“Oh, you're cold-blooded!” she said, and there was 
more of derision than banter in her voice. ‘“‘You’'ll never 
be married at that rate. A good thing too, perhaps! I 
don’t think what Pearce calls the marriage bond would 
be at all in your line.”’ 
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“There,’’ said Keston, rising courteously, “you are 
quite mistaken. I have every intention of marrying.” 

“Really !’’ she laughed scornfully. “But it takes two, 
you know !”’ 

“Sybil, my dear !’’ protested Lady Tredville. 

Sybil turned to the door. She was still laughing, 
but there was an almost angry fling in her movement. 
“You don’t understand the joke, dear,’’ she threw back. 
“People were all for decency in your time; but now, 
decency doesn’t count. I’m not sure that anything 
counts beyond personal greed. The world is just a pig- 
sty where everyone tries to gorge without paying. I’m 
going out to get some air.”’ 

“Do! It’ll do you good,” said Keston, opening the 
door withasmile. ‘Go and see the Don Quixote of Beam 
and find out if he is really as virtuous as he sounds! They 
say that old Stark is a miser and has a fortune hidden 
away somewhere. Perhaps that may be one of the 
deciding factors in the case! A beautiful girl plus a golden 
ship on the horizon would be an alluring combination to 
anyone.’ 

“You beast!’’ breathed Sybil as she passed 
him. 

But when the door had softly closed behind her, she 
stood still in the passage and stared at it as if reasoning 
with herself. 

Eventually she turned away and went to her own room 
which she entered, locking herself in. And here she sat 
down and smoked furiously for a space in frowning 
thought. 

Coming to the end of her cigaretté, she threw it aside 
and spoke to the four walls that girt her round. 
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“What on earth do I see in him? Why do I 
care? I loathe his self-assurance. I'd give anything 
to see him brought down. And yet—in spite of it— 
idiot and fool that Jam—I care! Married or not, I’m 
bound !’’ 


CHAPTER VII 
THE WAY OF FREEDOM 


JULI leaned against the sea-wall in an alcove just beyond 
The Black Swan and stared moodily out to sea. 

The excitement was over. Everything had been put 
in order ; arrangements were in train, and in a week she 
was to be the wife of Rolfe Britton. She was still rather 
dazed with the happenings that had led to this, and a 
most depressing reaction had set in. Though Rolfe had 
treated her with the utmost generosity, though he now 
forbore to press himself upon her, she still felt bitterly 
humiliated, and her state of mind towards Stark was one 
of intense hostility. Entrapped by circumstances, she 
regarded him as the origin of all that had befallen her— 
as in fact he was. And, though aware that this was un- 
reasonable, she could not help including Rolfe within the 
circle of her resentment. Rolfe had been high-handed. 
He had taken rather than offered. And she felt somewhat 
like a cowed animal that is passed from one master to 
another. 

There was, moreover, something fiery within herself 
which had not yet found an outlet, something which at 
times would startle her to wakefulness in the night, 


almost frightening her. Though she knew herself to be 
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safe, knew also that Reuben would lay no hand upon her, 
the trapped sensation still tormented her, and her soul 
cried out against it. She could not see Rolfe as lover, 
and she seemed but to be exchanging one slavery for 
another. 

The look of contempt which Belinda bestowed upon her 
whenever they chanced to encounter one another added 
fuel to that smouldering fire within. She knew that 
Belinda had never liked her, and she had a very strong 
suspicion that Rolfe’s preference for herself was the cause 
of her antipathy; but she was too miserable to feel 
elated on that account. She was afraid of Rolfe. He was 
too possessive, and there were times when she even believed 
that she would have gladly handed him on to Belinda 
had that been possible. 

Everyone in Beam seemed to regard her askance or so 
she imagined, and she would not go out in broad daylight 
if she could avoid it, spending much of her time brooding 
in her room, and then faring forth after dusk to gaze at the 
sea with a heavy misgiving that at times made her feel 
physically ill. 

Emily never spoke to her now. The boy Micky looked 
at her furtively and always strove to squeeze into the 
background when she passed. She was aware that he 
was one of the elements of the general unfriendliness 
around her, but he was of such minor importance in her 
estimation that she never considered this as worthy of 
notice, though otherwise she might have been sorry for 
him. He too looked ill, and his weedy frame had an 
emaciated appearance. His eyes held the fear and the 
cunning of amonkey’s. The thought that they two could 
be in any sense classed as companions in misfortune 
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revolted her, and she avoided him as rigorously as he 
avoided her. 

She made no preparation for her coming marriage. 
The whole affair seemed so unreal, even fantastic, that 
she could not bring herself to treat it as a definite event 
that was rapidly approaching. It was all so totally differ- 
ent from the vague dreams of her girlhood that to her 
it had a sordid aspect which made any idea of festivity 
almost grotesque. She shrank from everyone in those 
days, and she had a feeling that everyone shrank from 
her. 

The only pleasure she had was in leaning on the low 
stone wall alone in the chill December dusk watching the 
tide come rolling in to dash its waves in foam along the 
jetty. That was a sight that somehow soothed her, 
dwarfing her own unrest. She loved the voice of the sea 
and its grey immensity. The formless grandeur of it 
blotted out all lesser things. She liked to gaze and gaze 
until she was lost in it, and then—and then only—could 
the ache at her heart, the apprehension and the misery, 
fade into insignificance. 

The corner that she had found for herself was little 
frequented. It was close to the wall of The Black Swan, 
one or two blank windows of which overlooked it, but 
though rough voices in the bar sometimes reached her 
if she stayed too long, she was not afraid that her isolation 
would be disturbed. It was on the toll-bridge side of the 
public-house, and practically all its patrons came from 
the fishing-village on the other side. An occasional 
vehicle might pass from the toll-gate, but even this 
was unusual after sunset. She could generally count 
upon a quiet hour here, or even longer, and it 
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was sheltered from the cold quarter by the angle of 
the wall. 

Rolfe sometimes visited her in the evening, but only 
occasionally, for he was busy preparing for her reception 
on board the Circe, and she did not stay in for him. If 
he did not find her at Honeyball Farm, he would come on 
to look for her here. But she did not expect him, and in 
her sombre state of mind she much preferred to be alone. 
He only embarrassed her nowadays, awaking in her that 
passionate and futile striving against destiny which only 
the sea could still. She hoped he would not come to her 
to-night, for the restlessness that drove her was like a 
scourge. There was no standing against it. Her spirit 
was in a turmoil of doubt and misery, and she turned 
instinctively to the rushing of great waters for 
relief. 

The weather had become mild, but a south-west wind 
had been blowing all day, and there were white crests to 
the waves that came tumbling in past the jetty. Now 
and then a gust of rain passed over, but this was inter- 
mittent, and Julie paid no attention to the weather. She 
leaned there watching the revolving light of a distant 
lightship and drinking in the splendour before her as 
though it had been a drug to numb her pain. 

She believed herself to be alone and unobserved, as for 
a space she was, and she did not even hear the wheels of a 
car on the rough road behind her or take any note of 
approaching footsteps. Had she been aware of them, she 
would have thought it was Rolfe and would not have 
turned her head. 

But it was not Rolfe who drew near with a certain 
stealthiness of tread, and when she presently became 
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aware of someone leaning on the wall barely a yard from 
her, her first swift glance told her that. Even in the vague 
light shed by the side-lights of a car on the road she could 
see that this man was of a totally different stamp. He 
was slim and straight and active, but he had none of the 
rolling strength that characterized the broad frame of 
Rolfe the Dane. She regarded him with a momentary 
disparagement, for somehow she had formed a habit of 
measuring all men by Rolfe’s standard. 

But the next moment he spoke, and her attitude 
altered as she recognized him. For his voice was suave 
and cultured—the voice of a man who holds his own with 
ease among his fellows. 

“T’ve been looking for you,’’ he said. 

She started a little. The words were unexpected, and 
yet they were free from presumption. Rather they held 
a tinge of amused reproach. 

Almost before she knew it, she was making confused 
and semi-apologetic reply. ‘So many things have hap- 
pened. There’s been so little time. Besides, I wasn’t 
sure you really meant 

“Of course I meant,’’ said Keston, still amused and 
slightly superior. ‘‘My dear Miss Stark, I’m full of mean- 
ing. I’ve nearly been round to congratulate you several 
tumes.”’ 

She found herself flushing hotly in the darkness. 
“Thank you—very much,” she stammered. “But—I’m 
glad you didn’t.”’ 

“Really ?”’ said Keston. “Isn't it a matter for 
congratulation, then ?”’ 

She faced him, strangely quivering. Against her will, 
words which she had never contemplated uttering rushed 
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out. “It would be—I suppose—if I wanted to get 
married. But, you see, I don’t!” 

“T—see,’’ said Keston slowly. He stood looking at 
her, and she felt that his gaze penetrated the gloom, noting 
all her humiliation, her indecision, and her despair. It 
was as if in those few seconds her very soul were laid bare 
before him and she had nothing left to hide. 

Suddenly he spoke, and in his voice there was a subtle 
difference, a caressing quality as if he addressed a hurt 
child. ‘‘What about coming back with me in the car to 
the surgery for some tea? We shall be quite alone, and 
you can tell me all about it if you care to.”’ 

There was nothing startling in the suggestion. It 
inspired confidence in a fashion for which it would have 
been difficult to account. Keston knew how to handle 
women, and Julie, being merely a frightened girl, yielded 
to his practised touch without a thought. 

“Oh, may I ?’’ she said. “How kind!’ 

He took her lightly by the arm, and she went with 
him with a curious reflection that seemed to stab her that 
this man’s treatment was very different from Rolfe’s 
primitive methods. He gave her a sense of security and 
self-respect which she had not felt for very many days. 
If he knew of her recent escapade, and she strongly 
suspected that he did, he obviously was not shocked by 
it. A wave of intense gratitude surged through her. 
Here was someone at last who would understand and— 
possibly—even at the eleventh hour give her counsel ! 
He was a man of the world, a man who knew many secrets, 
and he would know how to deal with her trouble. And 
she was flattered also to think that he had remembered 
her, had actually been looking for her. 
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Any misgiving that she might have entertained in the 
past was completely swamped by the more sinister events 
that had intervened. When he put her into his car and 
closed the door upon her, she sank back in the dark with 
a sigh of relief. 

He got into the driver’s seat in front of her, and in a 
moment they were slipping away towards the toll-bridge. 
The lights along the pavements flashed in her eyes, and 
she closed them in order to feel to the full the unaccus- 
tomed luxuriousness of her surroundings. The sea air 
blew in upon her, and its keenness, as their progress 
quickened, stirred her blood. It was as if her troubles 
and perplexities were slipping away behind her, and she 
let them go with thankfulness. 

Keston drove across the bridge and out into the town 
on the further side. Here he turned away from the 
main street, and very soon they were running up a quiet 
by-road with little traffic and few lights. 

After a time he slowed down and spoke to her over his 
Shoulder. “I’m taking you in at the back where I always 
leave the car. There’s no surgery to-night, so we shan’t 
be disturbed unless I get a call.”’ 

They reached a gate in a garden-wall which Julie 
discerned but dimly, and he stopped the car and leaned 
back to open the door for her. 

“Better run in quickly. It’s raining,”’ he said. 

She obeyed him, and pushing the gate found it open. 
He followed immediately behind. 

They stood in a dark walled garden. “This way !’’ 
said Keston, and took her arm again. 

He impelled her up a path to a building that loomed 
infront of them. The rain was coming down heavily, and 
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in response to his insistence, Julie broke into a run. They 
brushed past some bushes and found a door. 

Keston opened it. “Go straight in! It’s all right. 
I'll turn on the light.”’ 

She heard him press a switch and found herself stand- 
ing in a passage leading to a flight of stairs. 

“That goes up to the surgery,’ Keston said. “We'll 
have tea in the consulting-room—first door on the right. 
Go in while I take off my coat !”’ 

Julie obeyed him. She went up the stairs and 
entered the room on the right in which a gas-fire was burn- 
ing. She switched on the light for herself, and found a 
comfortable apartment furnished with a writing-table, a 
couch, and some deep easy-chairs. 

She went forward to the fire with another sigh. The 
contrast between this and the bare necessaries of life to 
which she was accustomed was so marked that she felt 
almost as if she were in a dream. 

She spread her hands to the warmth and stood there, 
waiting. 

In a few seconds, Keston came lightly in with a tray 
which he set down on the table. His sleek, well-groomed 
appearance was all in keeping with the place. There was 
nothing rough or makeshift about him. 

He pushed one of the arm-chairs nearer to the fire. 
“Sit down,’’ he said, “‘while I make the tea !’’ 

He set a copper kettle on a gas-ring beside the fire, 
and very soon its cheery hiss filled the room. 

Julie sat and watched him, fascinated, half-awed. 
His hands had the deft capability of a woman’s. He 
seemed too intent upon his task to pay much attention to 
her. 
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But when the kettle boiled, he looked across at her 
with a smile. ‘Now we'll soon have something to cheer 
usup. I hope you didn’t get very wet.”’ 

“Oh no,’’shesaid. “I’m used to all sorts of weather.”’ 

His eyes comprehended her, and she saw in them that 
undisguised admiration with which he had first regarded 
her. But in a moment he had returned to the matter in 
hand. 

“You'll need to be,’’ he remarked, as he poured the 
boiling water into the tea-pot, “if you’re going to live on 
board that little motor-tub of Britton’s.”’ 

It was lightly spoken, but it cut her like a whip-lash. 
She flinched sharply. 

“I’m dreading it,’’ she said almost in a whisper. 

He glanced across again with a faint smile. “It’s a 
case of ‘Needs must’, is it ?”’ he said. 

The quick blood rose in her face. She made a gesture 
of protest. ‘There didn’t seem to be—much choice,’’ she 
said in the same half-strangled voice. ‘And, anyhow, it’s 
too late—now.”’ 

“Nothing’s too late beforehand,’’ observed Keston, 
placing a cup of tea and a plate on a chair beside her. 
“What was the deciding factor—too much Stark—or too 
much Britton? Don’t tell me if you don’t want to! I 
shall know without.”’ 

The fiery colour died slowly out of her face. “I loathe 
—Reuben Stark,’’ she said with a terrible simplicity. 
‘‘And he loathes me.”’ 

“Drink some tea !’’ said Keston encouragingly. 

She picked up the cup and began to sip its contents 
while he stood on the hearthrug and drank his own with 
his eyes upon her. 
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“What about Britton ?’’ he asked, after a pause. 
“Rather a sudden affair with him, wasn’t it? Were you 
in love ?”’ 

She did not look up. Her long, black lashes made 
two exquisite drooping curves against the soft pallor of 
her skin. “I haven’t been given time to fall in love with 
anyone,’ she said. “Y’ve just been—driven all the 
way.” 

“What an infernal shame !’’ said Keston. 

He spoke gently, as if he feared to startle her ; and her 
eyelids quivered in response and slowly raised them- 
selves. 

She looked up into his sallow, purposeful face. “But, 
you see, I can’t stop,’’ she said. 

He looked deeply into her eyes—those amazing, 
velvet-dark eyes of hers—without speaking. 

Several seconds passed, and then with a slight motion 
that was almost of apology, she dropped her gaze from 
his. 

“T’ve got to go on with it,’’ she said. “It’s like being 
pushed over the edge of a cliff. I can’t turn back.” 

“It isn’t altogether like that,” said Keston. “‘Surely 
there’s an alternative !”’ 

“T don’t know of any.’’ She spoke on a dreary note 
of fatalism. ‘‘Besides, I’ve promised—or Rolfe thinks I 
have. Iseem to belong to him more than I do to myself.”’ 

‘“‘That,’’ said Keston very deliberately, “is nonsense. 
He has no power whatever over you unless you choose to 
allowit. Noonehas. Weare all free agents if we choose 
to be.” 

She shook her head. “I thought that once. I don’t 
now. Iwas born to bea slave.”’ 
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Keston made an abrupt movement that had in it 
something of suppressed violence. ‘‘You!’’ he said. 
“Why, with a face like yours you could get anywhere— 
do anything !”’ 

She looked up at him in surprised enquiry. 
“What ever makes you think that?’ she said. 
“Why ?” 

He laughed a little as if half-embarrassed by his own 
emotion. ‘‘Because,’’ he made answer, ‘“‘you’re about 
the loveliest thing that any man could hope to meet once 
in a lifetime. Good heavens, child! Don’t you know 
you're lovely ?”’ 

“Am I?’ said Julie, considerably shaken. “I’d no 
idea. At least—I didn’t think I was more than—well, 
just pretty.” 

“Good heavens!’’ he said again. ‘“‘Just—pretty ! 
My dear, it simply doesn’t apply to you. You are the 
type to send men raving mad. If you had your chance 
you could be a queen in your own right. You are simply 
amazing—ravishing—if you want to know. And you're 
going to throw yourself away on a yokel who plies a motor- 
boat for hire !’’ 

“Oh !’’ said Julie. 

Her hand went to her heart. He had astounded her, 
and yet something deep within her leaped in answer, 
recognizing truth in his words. She gazed up at 
him again, trembling, yet with awakening in her 
eyes. 

He bent towards her, half-laughing, half-impatient. 
“You little innocent! Don’t you know it ?”’ he said. 
‘“How on earth have you lived with yourself all this time 
without knowing ?”’ 
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She could not tell him. The look in his eyes dis- 
concerted her—though it fully corroborated all he had 
said. 

“I must have been—very silly,’ she said tremulously. 

He held out his hand to her abruptly. ‘Call it 
simple !’’ he suggested, as she laid hers within it. “But 
now you do know—what about it? Is there any special 
need to marry and settle down at present ? Can’t you 
get a little fun out of life first ?”’ 

“Fun !’’ she repeated. ‘I’ve never had any fun the 
whole of my life.’’ 

He squeezed her fingers. ‘‘Well, now’s the time to 
begin,’ he told her. “I'll help you—if you want help. 
You can be my fprotégée for a while. Would you like 
that ?”’ 

““What do you mean ?’’ asked Julie, slightly bewil- 
dered, but drawn almost in spite of herself by the vista 
of adventure that seemed to be about to unfold before 
her. 

He answered her with the utmost lightness. ‘“‘Well, I 
mean that I would find somewhere for you to live, and I’d 
come and see you and give you a good time generally. 
No one could bully you to get married because no one 
would know where you were. Wouldn't that appeal to 
you ?”’ 

She drew a long, hard breath. “‘But—shouldn’t 
I have to work? You couldn’t—keep me _ for 
nothing.”’ 

Keston laughed. ‘‘Child, you are simple! I should 
keep you for love of course. That’s all I should want in 
return,—just—love.”’ 

She stared at him uncomprehendingly. “Love! But 
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you don’t love me!’’ she said. ‘‘You’ve only spoken to. 
me once before.’’ 

“T’ve seen you,” he returned. ‘“‘And I’m looking at 
you now. I can’t look at you without loving you, Julie.’” 

The colour began to mount in her face, but she did not 
smile in answer. A vague distress was stirring at the 
back of her mind. 

“But you wouldn’t want to marry me,’’ she said. ‘You 
don’t mean that ?”’ 

“Good gracious, no!’’ laughed Keston. ‘I shouldn’t 
dream of it. It’s not that sort of love at all. It’s some- 
thing much less exacting—in its way much sweeter. A 
companionship for a little while—like a summer day— 
or perhaps a little longer. I shouldn’t leave you in the 
lurch, my dear. And you’d be very happy while it 
lasted.”’ 

“IT don’t see how it’s possible,’’ said Julie. 

‘You can leave that part to me,” he returned. ‘‘You’ve 
never had a good time in your life, have you? Well, 
I'll give you one. I'll show you lots of things you’ve never 
even dreamt of. You'll be able to put all your miseries 
behind you and be happy.” 

“And not—marry—Rolfe ?”’ said Julie incredulously. 

He laughed again. “Well, of course not! Why 
should you? There’s no need for you to make a slave 
of yourself to anyone. You let me take care of you fora 
little while, and you'll find life a very different affair ! 
Come, Julie, I’m offering you freedom in the place of 
bondage. You can’t refuse it.”’ 

She was still looking at him with doubtful, questioning 
eyes. ‘“‘But I should have to do something in return,” 
she said. ‘I couldn’t take everything and give nothing.’” 

Y 
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He sat down on the arm of her chair, still holding her 
hand. ‘I’ve told you,”’ he said. “I’m going to find a 
home for you somewhere out of Beam. I know a place— 
a little village inn twenty miles away—where you'll be 
perfectly safe and no one will think of looking for you. 
And I can run out and see you whenever I want a rest. 
Later on, I'll take you for a real holiday and we'll see life. 
You'll be my recreation, Julie.’”’ He put his hand upon 
her head and pressed it gently to him. ‘You won’t find 
that very difficult, will you? Just to cheer up a weary 
man now and then ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” Julie said. She spoke as if commun- 
ing with herself rather than with him. “I’m not sure— 
what it would mean.”’ 

“Oh, come!’’ he said. ‘“You’re not really such a 
simpleton, are you, Julie? Ora prude? It means com- 
panionship without bondage. Don’t you understand ?”’ 

“Companionship ?’’ questioned Julie with bent head, 
her fingers stirring restlessly in his. ‘“‘D’you mean—just 
ordinary friendship, then ?” 

“Shall I tell you what I really do mean ?”’ he said. 

“Yes,’’ said Julie. 

He bent over her, and suddenly her head was back 
against his arm and his lips were pressing hers. “I mean 
this,’’ he said—“‘and this—and this! If ever woman was 
made for man, you are that woman !’’ 

He would have taken her in his arms as she sat; but 
swiftly, with a kind of wild-animal strength, she wrenched 
herself from him. 

She stumbled to her feet, tearing his hands away from 
her. She faced him in a quivering fury, almost choking 
with wrath. ‘So that’s what you mean, isit ?’’ she gasped 
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forth, swaying before him with clenched fists as though 
she would strike him. ‘You beast !—You—you devil !’’ 

Keston was astounded. He sat for a second or two 
staring at her. Then abruptly he pulled himself together 
and got up with a laugh. 

“Here endeth !’”’ he observed, and turned from her to 
the desk to find a cigarette. ‘‘So that’s your game, is it, 
my girl? You just lead men on till they fall for you, and 
then—in righteous indignation—you turn !”’ 

‘How dare you ?”’ cried Julie, almost ina frenzy. “‘It 
wasn’t me! It was you—it was you !’’ 

She was literally beside herself for the moment, so 
violent was the revulsion of feeling within her. His cool- 
ness, his cynical accusation, above all—his laugh, mad- 
dened her. As he turned towards her, the unlighted 
cigarette between his sneering lips, a seething fire suddenly 
ran through her brain. She snatched up the cup from 
which she had been drinking, and hurled it full at 
him. 

It struck him on the temple with a force that caught 
him unawares and made him reel with a sharp exclamation 
against a chair. The chair slid with his weight, and he 
lost his balance and went crashing down on the 
floor. 

At the same instant there sounded in the hall outside 
the imperative peal of an electric bell. 

Julie heard it, but it scarcely penetrated her senses. 
She knew only a blind desire to escape, and like a fleeing 
antelope she leapt for the door, flung it open, and rushed 
into the passage. 

In her wild haste she turned away from the flight of 
stairs by which she had entered, found herself confronted 
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by a hall door, fumbled desperately at the fastenings, and 
somehow succeeded in opening it. 

A figure stood outside in the rain, but Julie scarcely 
saw that either. She plunged forth, neither seeing nor 
hearing, and was gone like a mad creature into the 
darkness, leaving the door open behind her. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ERRAND 


THE figure on the doorstep stood for a few moments 
watching that unconsidered flight, then with a jerk of 
resolution turned and entered. 

At the same instant Oliver Keston, holding a handker- 
chief to one side of his face, came out into the passage. 
His face was set and grim, his brows sternly drawn. The 
handkerchief was stained with blood. 

He stopped abruptly at sight of the visitor. “Hullo !’’ 
he said. ‘‘How on earth did you get here ?”’ 

“Just arrived,’’ rejoined Sybil curtly. “I rang.”’ 

Keston stood, staring at her. He had been on his way 
to the surgery, but this new development checked him. 

Sybil, pale but self-possessed, met his look with the 
utmost directness. 

They spoke simultaneously. She said, “What have 
you done to yourself ?’’ and he, “I suppose that little 
wild-cat must have run into you.” 

Then Sybil took command. She had never been more 
sure of herself than at that moment. “You'd better let 
me wash that,’ she said. ‘Yes, I saw Julie. Never 


mind her now! Come along !”’ 
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She opened the surgery door, turned on the light, and 
threw off her coat. 

Strangely, Oliver Keston submitted to her brief 
behests. She pulled a chair up to the basin, and he sat 
down in it while she ran off some water. 

“It’s a beastly gash,’’ she commented. ‘Any lysol 
about ? Oh, I see,’’ opening a cupboard. “Keep still! 
I know what to do.”’ 

She was most business-like and efficient, and he made 
no attempt to direct her, yielding himself to her minis- 
trations as though still a little dazed by the turn of events. 

She bathed and anointed and finally applied lint and 
bandage with a dexterity which might have been pro- 
fessional, while Keston sat in unbroken silence somewhat 
like a man with a drawn sword awaiting attack. 

But when Sybil had finished, she gave no sign of 
aggression. She simply took out her cigarette-case and 
placed a cigarette between his lips, took one herself, and 
proceeded to light them both. 

““Let’s go back to the other room,”’ she said then, ‘‘and 
be comfortable !’’ 

He got up, still without speaking. There was some- 
thing imperious yet strangely gracious about her which 
held if it did not compel him. 

They returned to the consulting-room, and Sybil 
directed him to the chair before the fire in which Julie 
had so lately been seated. 

He spoke then, rather harshly. “What about you ?”’ 

She waved her cigarette at him. “I’m coming to that. 
T’ll'sit down ina minute. Feeling all right ?”’ 

“Perfectly all right.’’ His voice had a surly, shamed 
note. He leaned back in the chair, looking up at her. 
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“Good !”’ said Sybil, and drew in a deep breath of 
smoke which she exhaled as slowly, her eyes on the ceiling. 
“You're wondering what brought me here. I’ll tell you. 
I’ve been thinking things over quite a lot lately, and they 
all seem to point to one conclusion.”’ 

“And what’s that ?’’ said Keston as she paused. 

She looked down at him suddenly and he wondered for 
a moment if the smoke had affected her, for her eyelids 
were red. ‘‘Well, if you want to know,’ she said. “I 
came in to ask you to marry me.”’ 

“What ?” said Keston. 

He was on his feet in a second, but she had turned 
away. She stood with her back to him, her head bent. 

“You'd better take time to answer,’ she said in a voice 
that did not sound quite like her own. ‘Don’t do any- 
thing in a hurry !”’ 

“Sybil!’’ he said. He came close to her without 
touching her. He spoke almost in a whisper over her 
shoulder. “Oh, if you’d only said it before !”’ 

“Why ?”’ she said, without turning. 

‘Because it’s too late now,’’ he answered in the same 
strained undertone. 

“Why °” she said again. 

“Because I’m a cur,’’ he said in a sudden passion of 
self-loathing. ‘I’ve just made a foul suggestion to that 
girl, and she had the decency to throw something at me 
and go.”’ 

“Well ?”’ said Sybil half-defiantly, her head still 
bent. 

“You could never marry me after that,’’ he said. 

‘Ass |’? said Sybil. She moved abruptly, turned and 
gripped him by the arms. “Oliver! I drove you to it— 
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and I’m sorry. If we’d been engaged—it wouldn’t have 
happened.”’ 

She had dropped her cigarette, and—there was no 
doubt about it—her eyes, those cold light eyes, were full of 
tears. There was even a sharp sob in her throat as she 
continued. 

“I’ve been a damn’ tool—and so have you. But we 
love each other. So let’s wash it out !”’ 

“Sybil !’’ he said again, and braced himself as if to 
resist her. 

But she broke into a choking laugh and thrust her 
arms round his neck. “Don’t stand there lke an idiot ! 
I’ve told you I love you. What more do you want? 
Don’t you dare to turn me down !”’ 

He clasped her to him; there was no alternative. 
But: “I’m a swine, Sybil,’ he whispered over her up- 
turned face. ‘I’m not fit to lick the blacking off your 
shoes.”’ 

“Darling, of course not !’’ she whispered back. ‘“That’s 
what I never could get you to understand. But thank 
goodness it’s dawned on you at last. So you can kiss me 
instead. Or must I kiss you first ?”’ 

He laughed at that, holding her fast against his heart. 
But before he kissed her lips, he kissed the tears away 
from her eyes. 

“You're a bit of an angel, Sybil,’’ he said after an 
interval. 

“Only just found it out ?’’ she asked. ‘Well, I’ve 
given up the multi-coloured millionaire for your sake, so 
perhaps I am. Or a fool! I wonder which. D’you 
know I've lost my cigarette ? And you've thrown yours 
away. Let’s start again and be rational, shall we ?”’ 
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He held her a moment longer rather urgently. ‘‘Are 
you sure you want to marry me ?”’ he said. ‘‘Quite sure ?”’ 

She leaned her face against his shoulder. ‘Would 
you be he-man enough to marry me if I said I didn’t ?” 
she countered. 

“Yes,’’ he said with sudden force. ‘Yes, a thousand 
times! Sybil, lalways meant to marry you. You know 
that. I’ve made a beast of myself, but———”’ 

“Stop!” Her hand was on his lips. She smiled 
straight into his eyes. “I meant to marry you too. And 
now—well, now I mean to more than ever. So that’s 
settled—definitely. Do let’s find our cigarettes and get 
down to details! Oh, and I’ve one suggestion to make. 
If we ever want to fight, let’s always sit down and smoke a 
cigarette first ! Will you agree to that ?”’ 

“T’ll agree to anything,’’ he said with almost fierce 
docility. 

She laughed and drew herself away. “You won't for 
long. It isn’t in you—or me either. But never mind! I 
dare say we shan’t hurt each other much. We’ll try not to, 
anyway. D’you know, I shouldn’t be awfully surprised 
if we managed to knock a little happiness out of life 
between us ?”’ 

“Tl make you happy or die for it,’’ said Oliver. 

She was kneeling on the hearth. She sat back on her 
heels with a smouldering cigarette in each hand. 

“Now which is which, I wonder ? That must be yours 
because it’s bitten. You must never do that again, 
Oliver. I can’t have a husband who bites.”’ 

He stooped over her, his hands on her wrists. ‘‘Give 
me yours, darling, and throw the other one away—and 
all that’s bad in me with it !”’ 
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She gave him the unbitten cigarette, but she kept the 
other, and after a moment she put it between her lips. 
“There’s nothing bad left,’’ she said. “It tastes quite 
good. In fact, I’ve never felt so good in my life, and I 
don’t believe you have either. Oliver,’’ suddenly and 
very rapidly, ‘‘let’s hang on to it !’’ 

He stooped lower and kissed her forehead. ‘‘For ever 
and ever, Sybil,’’ he said, and in his voice there was some- 
thing that made the words sound like the utterance of a 
vow. “Your love has made it worth while.” 

“Yes,’’ she agreed. “Yes, I suppose love does do that. 
But we won't be sloppy about it. I’m going to be terribly 
sensible.”’ 

He laughed a little as he stood up, but his face looked 
less cynical than she had ever seen it as he said: ‘‘That’s 
just the part of you that I love the best.”’ 


CHAPTER IX 
THE GIFT 


JULIE went down the road like a whirlwind. She saw the 
lights of the town in front of her and headed for them with 
the instinctive idea of seeking safety among her fellow- 
beings. The adventure had filled her with horror, the 
more so because she had, as it were, stepped into the trap 
of her own accord. It seemed to her that the whole 
world was at enmity with her, and a kind of fury mixed 
with her despair. She was in a mood to do desperate 
things. 

She reached the main street of Beam, and here perforce 
she was compelled to slacken her pace. For it was 
Saturday and the shopping hour. It was impossible to 
push through the loitering crowds at any speed. 

Moreover, the lighted shops gave her some sort of 
comfort. She realized that the privacy of her dreary 
little room at Honeyball Farm would only tend to push 
her further into the depths of despair. And she did not 
want to run the risk of meeting Rolfe. Above all, she did 
not want to meet him. For she knew that he would 
fathom her distress in a second, and he would never rest 
until he had ascertained the cause. 


These considerations induced her to check her hasten- 
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ing feet. After all, there was no danger of pursuit. She 
was absolutely safe, and there was no incentive whatever 
to hurry back. She began to linger among the sauntering, 
gossiping throng. 

She had no money with her. Emily did her own 
shopping now. Had she had anything to spend, the 
lighted windows would have attracted her more. But 
even as it was, she found herself drawn with a feminine 
interest towards one shop in particular—the largest in 
Beam—which was decorated especially for Christmas, 
now barely three weeks away. It displayed a good many 
of the objects most dear to a woman's heart, and she 
paused long before it, fascinated by the brightness and 
colour spread out to her gaze, and forgetting in the 
spectacle something of the distress of mind which had 
brought her thither. 

So far as she knew she was completely alone and 
unrecognized ; her time was her own, and there was no 
reason for hurry. The people who passed or stopped to 
gossip and gaze near her were of no account in her esti- 
mation. She had made no friends in Beam. Reuben 
Stark’s associates were not of the type that she would 
have cared to know, and in fact she had never met any of 
them. 

Consequently when, after a period of grave contem- 
plation, she was preparing to move onward, a light touch 
on her shoulder made her start violently. She looked 
round to find a tall man in black whom she had only met 
once before confronting her. 

“IT thought I couldn’t be mistaken,’’ said Sir Philip 
Tredville in his well-bred, slightly condescending voice. 
“Good evening, Miss Stark!’ He raised his hat. ‘‘Are 
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you choosing your trousseau by any chance? I wonder 
if I might be allowed to congratulate you on your coming 
marriage, since I believe I am to have the privilege of 
performing the ceremony.”’ 

Julie was caught in a swift embarrassment which was 
all the greater when she realized that he was not alone. 
A big, square-shouldered man accompanied him—a for- 
midable-looking person with bushy brows set in a some- 
what belligerent face that reminded her vaguely of 
someone though she could not have said whom. 

She began to murmur incoherent thanks to Sir Philip 
whose cynical smile had an immensely disconcerting effect 
upon her. 

“Time’s getting short now, isn’t it ?’’ he said. “Is it 
going to be a hat ora veil, I wonder ? The less adornment 
the better in your case, I should say.”’ 

The elderly man beside him spoke, and the gentleness 
of his voice came as a surprise to Julie in her confusion. 
“Let it be a veil!’ he said. ‘‘There is no lovelier setting 
for a lovely face.”’ 

She turned to him almost with relief, for there was a 
reassuring quality about him which Sir Philip lacked. 

“It’s very kind of you to say so,”’ she said. “But it 
can’t be a veil, anyhow. It’s going to be very quiet. I 
haven’t bought anything so far.”’ 

‘““What—nothing ?”’ he said. “I thought all brides 
had to have their fling for the great occasion.’’ His eyes 
smiled at her with a shrewd kindliness. ‘‘I hope you have 
a long life of happiness before you, anyway,’ he said. 

A faint glow went through Julie. She thanked him 
with less shyness, feeling that this was a man to be 
trusted. 
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“And when is the wedding-day ?”’ he asked. 

“It’s a week to-day,’ she told him. ‘We are going 
away in the boat directly after. I don’t think anybody 
will be there. I hope not.”’ 

“May I come ?”’ he asked unexpectedly. 

She coloured in her quick, ingenuous way, and Sir 
Philip laughed. 

“I assure you you are very highly honoured,”’ he said. 
““He only means to the church, of course. Your father 
couldn’t object to that.”’ 

Julie captured her dignity with an effort. “You 
would be very welcome,”’ she said to the stranger. “‘But 
there won’t be anything to see.”’ 

“A matter of opinion !’’ he said. ‘Don’t wait for me, 
Sir Philip! You have an appointment, I know. I will 
follow in a few minutes.”’ 

It was courteously if abruptly uttered, and Sir Philip 
smiled and went his way up the crowded street, leaving 
Julie a little bewildered but not ill at ease in the presence 
of this man with the fighting face and the friendly eyes 
who still somehow stirred her memory though she was 
convinced that she had never seen him before. 

He drew her into a passage between the shining shop- 
windows that led to one of the entrances. “If I am 
coming to your wedding,” he said, “I should like to give 
you a present. May I? Sir Philip will vouch for my 
respectability.”’ 

She did not know how to answer him. The situation 
was entirely beyond her. ‘‘You’re very kind,” she 
stammered. ‘‘But—you don’t even know me.” 

“That’s true,” he said. ‘But I have taken a fancy to 
you. And I have some slight acquaintance with the lad 
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you are going to marry. I should like you to buy some- 
thing for your trousseau, child, if only to satisfy an old 
man’s whim.” 

He had taken out his pocket-book, and to her amaze- 
ment he drew forth a handful of notes, rolled them up, 
and offered them to her. It seemed to Julie the most 
astounding thing that had ever happened in the whole of 
her life. 

She gazed at him, not attempting to take his gift. 

‘Please accept it !’’ he said. ‘“‘I assure you I am quite 
in earnest and in full possession of my senses. No doubt 
you think me eccentric. Perhaps I am. But I have 
heard something of your history—through Sir Philip 
Tredville. And as I like every love-story to have a happy 
ending, I should like to be allowed to contribute towards 
its attainment.”’ 

‘““But’’—gasped Julie with her hands behind her—“I 
don’t—even know you. And Rolfe—does Rolfe ?”’ 

She put the question incredulously, and he shook his 
head. “‘Not very well,no. But perhaps—in the future— 
I'may come to know you both better than I do now. In 
any case, please take this and buy some of the things that 
every girl needs when she gets married! I shall be very 
disappointed if you refuse.”’ 

His tone held insistence as well as persuasion. Almost 
against her will Julie abandoned her attitude of aloofness. 

“But I ought not to take it,’’ she said half-beseech- 
ingly. ‘Really I ought not.”’ 

He pressed his gift upon her with a sudden peremptori- 
ness that overbore all further opposition. ‘You take it !’’ 
he said. ‘‘Andspendit, mind! Don’t put it by! Buy 
something really festive and enjoy yourself! I shall hope 
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to see the result on your wedding-day, and you mustn’t 
disappoint me. I’m getting an old man, and I like to 
see my whims satisfied.’’ He closed her hand upon the 
notes with his own. “Don’t go and lose them !’’ he said, 
smiling at her. “Buy a bag first to put themin! You 
needn’t tell anybody where it comes from. Good-bye and 
good luck !’’ 

He was gone with the words, leaving Julie too 
astonished for any thanks ; and when she came to herself 
and would have run after him, he was already out of sight. 
She thought he must have turned into a men’s club a few 
yards distant, and she would certainly have lacked the 
courage to have followed him there. 

Half-dazed, she grasped the roll of paper he had thrust 
into her hands and with her back to the crowd of shoppers 
she made a hasty effort to count the notes. The result 
made her gasp again. There were twenty-three pounds 
and at the back of them a five-pound note. He had 
presented her with the whole contents of his pocket-book. 

She looked up, feeling as Cinderella must have felt 
when the fairy-coach stopped at her door. It seemed 
impossible that so much money could be all her own—and 
the gift of a complete stranger. She would have deemed 
him mad had it not been for the fact of Sir Philip’s 
presence, which somehow served to place the whole affair 
on a solid foundation. 

But there was the money, and time was short. She 
had the means to buy a wedding outfit such as even the 
stylish Belinda could not despise. What matter if it had 
come to her almost miraculously ? It was there, and she 
had been commanded to use it. 

A sudden wild impulse possessed her that was akin to 
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intoxication. She would do it. She would have her 
fling. She would spend the money. For once—just for 
once in her life—she would enjoy herself. And if her 
benefactor did come to her wedding, he should see that his 
gift had been laid out to the best advantage. 

With a sensation as of treading on air, she turned with 
the notes fast gripped in her hand, and entered the shop. 


CHAPTER X 
GOSSIP 


BELINDA was singing blithely to herself in the doorway of 
the hovel which once had belonged to Old Columbus. 
She was cheery by nature, and, as she had remarked to 
Joe Muster that morning when he had received a poor 
report of his ailing wife, she was always one to look on the 
bright side. The cottage was beginning to have quite a 
habitable appearance and was sure to prove an attraction 
to seaside visitors, who could be expected quite early in 
the year, since Beam was a sheltered spot. 

It was a pleasant afternoon after the rain. Winter 
seemed to be in abeyance, and Belinda had taken advan- 
tage of such light as the sinking sun afforded to hang 
some bright blue curtains which she had just finished 
making in the windows. Young Micky was in the back- 
ground looking as usual half-scared and wholly furtive. 
She had given him a packet of toffee and told him to keep 
out of her way. 

There were not many loiterers about on the jetty, for 
the wind was fresh, and between the closing and reopening 
of the bar on Sundays the fishermen of Beam usually 
went home for a meal and a sleep. But Belinda was 


keeping one eye on the few passers-by while she stitched 
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at a cushion-cover, and now and then she almost had the 
appearance of watching for someone. 

The Circe rocked gently at her moorings at the end of 
the jetty, but there was no sign of Rolfe. He too was 
probably occupied in some sort of domestic task in pre- 
paration for his bride in a few days’ time, and Belinda’s 
mouth hardened whenever she glanced in the direction of 
the yacht. But if she expected to see him, she looked in 
vain. Possibly he also was making the most of the day- 
light, and would not sally forth to seek Julie’s company 
until it had gone. 

Belinda pulled at her cotton with a somewhat vicious 
precision. To station herself directly in his path should 
he emerge was a perfectly legitimate proceeding, but to 
run after him was beneath her dignity. 

However, her natural cheerfulness soon reasserted 
itself, and she sang again with a certain shrill defiance. 
There were more ways than the obvious of achieving her 
end. 

In fact, it seemed as if Fate were playing into her 
hands that day, for, before she came to the end of her 
stitchery, Micky suddenly made his appearance behind 
her with bolting eyes. 

“Skipper’s coming !’’ he said, with a jerk of his thumb 
in the direction of a little corner-window that looked 
towards the shore. 

Belinda stopped singing and glanced over her shoulder. 
It was true. The lurching figure of Reuben Stark had 
just left the gate of Honeyball Farm and was moving 
with a heavy roll towards them. 

““He’s coming !’’ said Micky with a gasp of terror. 

Belinda transferred her attention to him. ‘Oh, go and 
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boil yourself, you great looney !’’ she said indulgently. 
*‘What are you afraid of ? He won’t eat you.” 

Micky made no reply, but promptly effaced himself 
in the inner apartment while Belinda took up the 
thread of her song with a smile at the corners of her 
mouth. 

Reuben’s progress was somewhat spasmodic. He 
paused every few steps to scan the sea under scowling 
brows, and when he reached the old boat which once had 
plied on the ferry service he stopped to survey that 
also. 

Finally he came alongside Belinda’s cottage, and 
scraped his feet by way of salute. 

Belinda lifted amused eyes. ‘Good afternoon, Captain 
Stark !”’ she said. 

“Afternoon !’’ said Stark. ‘“‘You’ve made some 
changes here.”’ 

Belinda tossed her mop of fair hair. ‘And for the 
better, I hope,’’ she rejoined. ‘‘There was plenty of room 
for improvement.”’ 

Stark advanced to the step and looked in. “All new- 
fangled !’’ was his comment, not uttered with any great 
enthusiasm. 

“Well, of course!’ said Belinda calmly. ‘‘What 
would you expect? It was nothing but a pigsty 
before.”’ cc 

He grunted in reply, and there was a pause. Then 
he suddenly burst out. ‘Girls nowadays—always spend- 
ing money! There’s no holding ’em in.”’ 

“So long as they’ve got any to spend,” said Belinda, 
“you can’t complain.”’ 

Reuben stamped on the threshold like an angry bull. 
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“If they've got it—pyraps not! But if they expect 
someone else to pay i 

‘‘Ah, that’s different,’ said Belinda. ‘I don’t believe 
in running up bills either, myself.”’ 

“Tf she’s dared to do that,’’ said Reuben deeply, “‘I’l 
scrag her.”’ 

Belinda laughed. “Oh, it’s Julie you're talking 
about! You saw her come home with all those parcels 
last night.”’ 

“TI didn’t,’’ said Reuben. “But Emily did. Who’s 
paying for it? That’s what I want to know. Not that 
prize fool Britton, is he? I’m just on my way to ask.” 

“Ho !’’ said Belinda. “I’d not do that if I were you. 
Have you asked Julie herself ?’’ 

“T’ve not,”’ said Reuben, his red eyes glowering. “For 
why ? Because I don’t trust her to tell me the truth. But 
I mean to find out—because if she’s got ’em on tick they'll 
go back, every single one of ’em. I’m not going to give 
her a rig-out for her wedding—not after the shameful way 
she’s behaved—damned if I am !”’ 

Belinda hummed a little tune as if to demonstrate 
that his intentions were of small importance to her. But 
after a few moments she broke off to say, “Well, I don’t 
mind telling you that you'll be making a mistake if you 
go to Rolfe Britton about it. If you want the wedding 
to come off, you’ll keep your own counsel.”’ 

‘What d’you mean by that ?’”’ demanded Reuben, 
regarding her with a certain unwilling respect for her 
shrewdness. “If he’s not given her the money, then 
she’s running up bills for me to pay after she’s married. 
And I’ll not have it. I'll put a stop to it before it 
happens.’’ 
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Belinda shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Men are all alike,”’ 
she said. ‘“‘They always jump to conclusions.”’ 

“Well, what else is there ?’’ said Reuben, sensing in 
spite of himself that she might possibly see further than 
he did. 

Belinda’s faint smile had more than a tinge of superi- 
ority. ‘I should be more inclined to ask who else if I 
were you, Captain Stark.” 

“What ?”’ said Stark. His lips suddenly began to work 
as if he were devouring something. ‘What the heller 
you driving at ?” 

Belinda raised her chin. ‘Is that the way to speak to 
a lady ?”’ 

“Oh, go on!” he said with fierce impatience. “You'll 
drive me balmy among you. Who else? Who else? 
Why, she doesn’t know anybody besides that gorilla 
Britton.”’ 

“Ho! Doesn't she ?”’ said Belinda softly. ‘That 
means you don’t see very far beyond your nose, doesn’t 
it ?”’ 

Reuben growled in savage response. For some reason 
Belinda was one of those people with whom an open rup- 
ture did not seem worth while. 

She continued with a flicker of her light eyelashes. “I 
suppose it’s never occurred to you that—other people 
besides Rolfe Britton might take an interest in 
Julie ?”’ 

Reuben’s own eyes widened. ‘‘What ?”’ he said again. 
“You mean to tell me ” 

“Tl tell you what I know if you like,” said Belinda ; 
“that is, if you keep a civil tongue in your head. I’m not 
a mischief-maker—never was, but there’s some things as 
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p raps you ought to know. One of them is’’—she paused. 
to give full effect to her words—‘“‘well, that young locum 
doctor—you know—Dr. Keston. He’s had his eye on 
Miss Julie for some time past.”’ 

“Him ?”’ ejaculated Reuben, literally staggered by 
sheer astonishment. “You don’t mean that! He’d 
never a 

Belinda broke in with prim precision. “I’m not 
making any accusations, Captain Stark. But—situated 
as I am—I hear and see a good deal more than some folks. 
For instance, that Sunday as poor Grandfather passed 
away, I saw him stop and speak to her then. That was 
probably the beginning of it. I don’t know how often 
they may have met since, but I do know that only yester- 
day evening he was over this side with his car, and he 
picked her up by the sea-wall there and took her off with 
him. That I do know. So maybe the shopping after- 
wards had something to do with that.” 

She paused, and Reuben uttered an oath of so 
lurid a nature that she gave a start as if at a clap 
of thunder. 

“You sure of this ?’’ he demanded before she could 
attempt to exact an apology. 

“Sure ?”’ said Belinda. ‘Of course I’m sure. I’m not 
one to make statements that I’m not sure of. She’s been 
hanging round there a good many evenings lately. It’sa 
wonder you haven’t seen her for yourself.”’ 

“How am I to see to things when I’ve got that blasted 
ferrying to do ?’’ said Reuben. ‘‘And you—how did you 
manage to see her? You've got your job to attend to 
too.”’ 





“I’m not aware,” said Belinda haughtily, “that I 
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mentioned that I did see her, although it was close to the 
old Swan and I very well might have.” 

“Yes, but the bar don’t look out that way,’’ exploded 
Reuben. “That means you didn’t see her. And how am 
I to know that’s not just a piece of gossip like all the 
rest ?”’ 

“‘All the rest was true—and proved true,’’ pointed out 
Belinda. ‘‘As to gossip, well, you know what Beam is. 
This fresh thing is probably all over the place by now. 
I’m not responsible for it if it is.”’ 

“Then who is ?’’ shouted Reuben. “Ah !’’ with a jerk 
that nearly overbalanced him, ‘I know who’s at the back 
of this! It’s that young Micky again! I’ll cut his tongue 
out for him if itis. V’U—PU——’”’ 

“Now be quiet !’’ commanded Belinda with sudden 
authority. ‘‘You’ve no right to put everything on to 
Micky. There’s no harm in the boy, and he’s not to be 
bullied. It wasn’t Micky, as a matter of fact. It was 
someone quite different, but I’m not going to tell you who. 
We'll leave him out of it. After all, it’s Julie you ought to 
go for—if you want to know the truth—no one else. And 
if she’s been taking presents from Dr. Keston, I’d find out 
what for, or go and tell Rolfe. I’d not stand any non- 
sense from her, and I’d not let Rolfe marry her in ignor- 
ance either.’’ Her voice rose a little, and for a moment or 
two the woman who would be Belinda in years to come 
was unpleasantly apparent. “It’s a crying shame,”’ she 
said. ‘‘Men make fools of themselves for the sake of a 
pretty face when all the rest is gone bad like seaweed that’s 
rotted in the sun. And if they only knew the truth 
beforehand, they wouldn’t doit. They’d turn to girls as 
kept themselves respectable and knew how to make decent 
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homes for them. It’s a sheer disgrace, that’s what it is. 
You know what Julie is. And there’s Rolfe thinking her 
all that’s lovely and desirable. And she isn’t! She's 
just—well, you know what she Is.”’ 

She seemed to come to herself abruptly, for she stopped 
and passed her hand over her mouth as if to check an out- 
burst for which she was scarcely responsible. Then in a 
second, rather tremulously, she laughed. 

“Well, she’s your daughter, anyway, Captain Stark, 
and it’s for you to deal with her. You can take it from 
me that what I’ve told you is the truth, though, mind, 
I’m not saying that it was Dr. Keston that gave her money 
to go shopping with. That’s for you—not me—to find 
out. And I shouldn't let the grass grow till I knew—not 
if I was you, I shouldn’t.”’ 

Reuben had listened to her with a heavy brow and 
twitching lips. The shrillness of Belinda’s denunciation 
seemed to have had a sobering effect upon him, for his 
own anger had died down. He looked at her with an 
attention that he had not before bestowed upon her. 

“Oh, I see,’’ he said finally, “it’s all a game—all a 
game. But I’d sooner play your game than Jooly’s—for 
a reason I’m not prepared to give. I’m going to find out 
the whole truth of this now—if I die for it. So you just 
wait a bit, Belinda! And those as lives longest’ll see 
most.”’ 

He swung round with the words, stood swaying a 
little with his back to her, and then went lurching 
away as he had come, but without any pausing, his 
sinister face turned resolutely towards Honeyball 
Farm. 

Belinda remained motionless in her doorway watching 
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him till Micky crept forth from his hiding-place and came 
and pressed against her like a frightened dog. 

“He won't get me, will he, Belinda? He didn’t know 
it was me that told you ?” 

Belinda gave an impatient shrug which seemed to 
restore her completely to herself. 

“Oh, get along, do, you great silly !’’ she said, and dug 
at him with her elbow. ‘“‘He’s not even thinking of you. 
He’s got something much more important than that on 
his mind. And so’ll Rolfe have before long.” 

There was triumph in her voice, but Micky did not 
heed it. He slunk back again into a dark corner and 
crouched there like a trapped animal seeking the most 
direct means of escape, while Belinda finished her tasks. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE LAST STAND 


REUBEN’S return to Honeyball Farm was made known to 
all within its walls by the thunderous banging of the door. 

“Here’s the skipper in one of his tantrums !’’ said 
Emily to Peter in the kitchen. 

And Julie overhead paused suddenly in the act of 
adjusting a cream felt hat on her dark head and listened 
intently. 

A moment later she heard a bellowing up the stairs 
that set her heart beating wildly. ‘Here, Jooly—you— 
Jooly ! Come down! I want to speak to you.”’ 

She summoned her courage swiftly. It was no moment 
for weakness. With hasty decision she pulled the hat on 
more firmly and walked to her door and opened it. 

“Are you calling me?’’ she said. “I’m just going 
out.”’ 

It had not been her intention until that instant, for she 
had been merely trying on her new garments; but she 
was fully dressed, and she looked as Reuben had never 
seen her look as she appeared at the head of the stairs. 

He gazed up at her, scowling. Her attire was very 
simple, but she had chosen a frock and coat of cloudy blue 
that made her vivid colours positively arresting. She 
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stood there looking down upon him with something in her 
bearing which made her surroundings seem even more 
dingy and sordid than usual. 

It incensed Reuben, and yet for the moment it held 
him tongue-tied. Then, with an inarticulate sound, he 
broke through the spell. 

“Don’t stand there staring ! Come down !”’ he ordered. 
“T’ve got something to say to you, and not much time to 
say it in.”’ 

She came half-way down the stairs, and stopped. 
‘““What’s the matter ?”’ she said. 

He had found his voice and he made the most of it. 
“Matter !’”’ he roared. ‘‘You may well ask that—dressed 
up in your ill-gotten finery and daring to stand there as 
though you'd a right to it !”’ 

“T have a right to it,’’ said Julie, and she spoke calmly 
in spite of the leaping of her heart. “It’s nothing to you 
in any case.” 

“Nothing to me!’’ The skipper almost choked. 
“Nothing to me!’’ he reiterated. ‘“‘You think I’m going 
to be put off like that, do you ? Nothing to me—when it’s 
thanks to me you're getting married at all! Where’d you 
get the money to buy those clothes with? You tell me 
that !”” 

“T’m not going to tell you,”’ said Julie, and her voice 
was still resolute though the colour went out of her face. 
“That’s my affair, and no one else’s.”’ 

“Oh, is it your affair ?’’ said Reuben. He regarded 
her ferociously, realizing that if he did not carry the 
position by storm he would fail to carry it at all. ‘Well, 
you're still under my roof and under my legal authority. 
And I can still spank you if you give me any of your hp. 
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I know very well why you don’t want to tell me where 
you got those clothes from. I know what you were up to 
last night, and where you went, and all about it. And 
I’ tell you this, my girl.’’ He was working himself up 
into a fury because the delicate figure above him somehow 
imposed upon him an illusion of superior strength—of 
inaccessibility—which seemed to place him at a disad- 
vantage. ‘‘Unless you take off them things and pack ’em 
up straight away to go back to-morrow, Rolfe Britton is 
going to know all about it too. And if you think he’s 
going to marry you after that, well, you take him for a 
bigger fool than I do.”’ 

He stopped, for Julie had suddenly lifted a quivering 
hand for silence. Her voice came down to him with a 
ring of passionate bitterness. ‘So they’ve been telling 
wicked lies about me again, have they ?’’ she said. ‘And 
you think you’re going to make Rolfe believe them !”’ 

Reuben seized upon the challenge and flung it fiercely 
back. “Oh, you call it a lie, do you? You're going to 
deny that you went off in the doctor’s car, and came back 
hours after laden with presents ? You'd better be careful 
what you say, for you won’t improve your case that 
way.” 

“T didn’t deny it !’’ declared Julie, and suddenly she 
was raging, goaded beyond all endurance. ‘“‘I don’t deny 
what’s true, only what’s false. But it’s a lie to say he 
gave me any presents. Hedidn’t. I wouldn't have taken 
them from him. They came from someone quite different, 
and I’m not going to tell you who.”’ 

“Maybe you'll tell Rolfe !’’ snarled the skipper. 

“I won't tell anyone,’ she threw back. “It’s my 
secret, and I’m going to keep it.” 
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“All right then,’ rejoined Reuben. “Then Rolfe will 
be told the whole story—all about your joy-ride with the 
doctor, which you can’t deny, and all about your coming 
back late all loaded up with parcels. And if he’s going to 
believe any cock-and-bull yarn about the last—then my 
name’s not Reuben Stark. We men are not so simple as 
all that. When we see a girl as is willing to sell herself— 
it’s pay and take.”’ 

“How dare you ?”’ cried Julie. ‘How dare you ?” 
She was as white as death ; perhaps never in her life had 
she been nearer to the wild insanity of anger which is the 
first impulse of murder than in that moment. She even 
glanced round instinctively for some missile to throw, but 
there was none to her hand. She stamped furiously upon 
the stair. ‘“‘You’re wicked !’”’ she cried. ‘“‘You’re wicked 
—every one of you! I—I’d kill you if I could !’’ 

And then she turned, for something seemed to break 
within her, and she could bear no more. With a terrible 
burst of weeping that was wholly beyond her control, she 
fled back to her room and banged the door, flung herself 
across the bed, and then in a panic rummaged under the 
pillow for the knife which she always kept for self-pro- 
tection. 

If he should follow her—if he should attack her—he 
had threatened her again—he might seize this last oppor- 
tunity to chastise and humble her. If he did—if he did! 
She choked back her agony of crying. She must not let 
herself go like this. He would have her at a disadvantage. 
She must be ready for him. If he came, she must be the 
first to strike. She must have a firm hand—sure aim.... 

With a supreme effort she restrained her anguish. 
With the knife in her grasp she stood up and faced the door. 
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If he dared to come to her now, she was ready—she was 
ready ! 

But she heard no blundering footsteps on the stairs— 
no sound whatever for the space of many seconds; till 
suddenly through the tense silence there came again the 
clanging of the front door, and she knew that he had 
gone. 

After that she did not know what happened. One 
thought only crashed across her brain—Rolfe! He was 
probably going to Rolfe with his vile slander. And with 
it a blinding light that seemed to pierce her shone through 
her soul and was gone. 

“Rolfe !’’ she gasped. “Rolfe !’—and fell sideways 
across the bed. 

The knife dropped from her senseless fingers and 
tinkled on the floor. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE PRESENTIMENT 


WAS she awake ? Or was she dreaming ? Someone was 
holding her, whispering her name. There was a warm 
and comforting touch on her forehead. 

She opened her eyes. The winter dusk was falling. 
“Rolfe !’’ she said again weakly. 

She scarcely expected an answer, but Rolfe’s voice 
came, hushed and kind, yet matter-of-fact as 
ever. 

“Why, what’s happened to you, Julie?’’ he said. 
“You don’t often throw a faint.”’ 

She gasped a little and came to herself. She was 
lying on her bed and resting against his shoulder while 
he chafed her chilled hands. The warmth of him went 
through her like the generous glow of a fire. 

“That’s better,’ he said. ‘‘You’ll be all right in a 
minute. I came along to see you, but you were nowhere 
about, so I came straight up. What’s happened? No 
one’s hurt you ?”’ 

‘“No,”’ she said, “‘no,’’ and lay for a space longer in 
his hold, gradually gathering her strength. ‘Did you— 
see the skipper ?’’ she asked at length. 


“Yes,’’ said Rolfe. ‘But he was a bit inarticulate. 
368 
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I gathered he’d been having a refresher. He’s gone off 
now in the ferry.”’ 

‘“Didn’t he tell you—anything ?’’ asked Julie, with a 
dull wonder as to how much longer that comforting 
warmth would pervade her numbed being. 

“I think he tried to,’’ said Rolfe. ‘‘But I wasn’t 
listening. I wasin too great a hurry to get to you. What’s 
come to you, Julie ? You don’t suppose anything he said 
could cut any ice with me, do you ?”’ 

“IT don’t know,’’ she said. ‘‘Wouldn’t it ?”’ 

His cheek brushed her forehead. ‘‘When will you 
begin to know me ?”’ he said. 

“T don’t know,”’ said Julie, and her voice quivered a 
little. ‘I don’t think I ever have. But he’s not the only 
person who’ll be saying vile things about me now.”’ 

“They won’t say them to me,’’ said Rolfe. 

“Oh, you’ll hear—sooner or later,’’ Julie spoke with 
a weary fatefulness. ‘‘Besides—it’s partly true.”’ 

““What’s true ?’’ said Rolfe. 

She shook her head against his shoulder. “I can’t tell 
you about it. I dare say you wouldn’t believe me if 
I did.”’ 

“Not believe you !’’ he said. 

She caught her breath in a faint sob. ‘“‘People always 
believe the worst.”’ 

“And you think I would—of you ?’’ said Rolfe. 

She was silent. 

“TI don’t know,” she said again. ‘But I haven’t done 
anything wrong—whatever they say.”’ 

“Of course you haven’t,’’ said Rolfe. 

She sat up, slowly withdrawing herself from him. 


“But you might think it wrong, all the same,” she said. 
AZ 
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He looked at her in the fading light. “‘That means 
you don’t trust me,”’ he said. 

“No, it doesn’t,’’ she answered. “It only means that 
we don’t look at things in the same way.”’ 

“Well, you’re not putting me in the same boat as the 
skipper, I hope ?”’ said Rolfe. 

‘“‘No,”’ she said, “I’m not. Because you’re a gentleman 
and he isn’t. But when they tell you that I went out in 
Dr. Keston’s car last night, and when I tell you that I 
went to the surgery and had some tea—I expect you'll 
be pretty mad.”’ 

She got up with the words and stood before him, her 
hand on the iron rail of the bedstead, awaiting his wrath. 

But Rolfe remained seated, and his expression did not 
alter. His blue eyes continued to regard her with 
absolute steadiness as he said, “‘It’s nice of you to tell me, 
Julie.”’ 

She uttered a short sigh. ‘“‘No, it isn’t, because you're 
sure to hear. And I think I’d rather tell you myself first. 
But that isn’t all.”’ 

“I don’t know that I want to hear any more,”’ said 
Rolfe. 

“There isn’t—much more,”’ she said, ‘‘and I dare say 
you won't believe it when you do. After I left the 
surgery I went and bought some things—the things I’ve 
got on now—with some money that was given me by 
another man for a wedding present. That’s the truth and 
it’s all I can tell you. It was given me out of kindness— 
nothing else—which is what people like the skipper can’t 
understand.” 

“T am like the skipper, then!’’ remarked Rolfe 
briefly. 
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She laughed a little ; her fingers were working rather 
nervously along the bed-rail. ‘“‘No, I don’t mean that. 
But I admit it doesn’t sound a likely tale. But I don’t 
care’’—she raised her chin defiantly—“‘‘it’s the truth.”’ 

“Of course it’s the truth !’’ said Rolfe. 

She started, and her dark eyes opened wide. ‘“‘Why, 
of course ?’’ she said. 

“Because you say so,’ he rejoined somewhat curtly. 
‘“‘That’s good enough for me. You couldn’t lie if you 
tried.”’ 

“Oh!’’ Julie gave a gasp. ‘“‘Don’t be silly!’’ she 
said. 

Rolfe made a quiet movement and laid his hand over 
her restless one, holding it still. “‘You could never lie to 
me, Julie,’’ he said. ‘‘And I don’t believe you would ever 
try. Thank you for telling me these things. There was 
really no need.’’ He stood up with the words. ‘Shall 
we go now? I thought you would come and have tea 
with me and see the latest improvements.”’ 

She looked up at him. Her lip was quivering. “‘D’you 
really trust me—like that ?” she said. 

His hand pressed hers gently, with a certain restraint. 
“T’d trust you to the world’s end,”’ he said. “‘And—my 
dear—if it isn’t too much to ask—lI’d like you to trust 
me too.”’ 

She made a small, shy movement and stood mute. 

He went on. ‘‘P’raps I haven’t given you much 
reason to in the past, but—after this—Julie, I swear to 
you that I’ll put your happiness and peace of mind before 
my own—always. I’ll never push you into giving me 
anything you want to keep back. That’s a solemn 
promise, and I’ll stand by it.’’ 
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His voice had a deep note of sincerity, and it affected 
Julie very strangely. She put up her free hand and laid 
it softly against his breast. 

“Thank you,’’ she said, in a tremulous whisper. 
“Rolfe, thank you. I never thought you'd really believe 
me, or be satisfied not to know any more. It’s—it’s 
lovely to be trusted—like that.’’ Her voice wavered and 
broke. “I shan’t forget it—ever,’’ she added, in a whisper ; 
“or what you’ve just said—either.”’ 

He drew her gently to him. “My little Julie!’’ he 
said. ‘‘I mean it—every word. I'll be awfully good to 
you. Only believe in me—as I believe in you!” 

She lifted her face like a child and their lips met. 
There was something very solemn in that moment, as 
though they had climbed together to a higher level 
than either had ever attained before. 

The wild crying of a wheeling gull close to the window 
seemed to recall Julie. She turned her head towards it 
with a shiver. 

“It’s getting dark already,’’ she said. “You go on 
ahead! I won't be long. But I must change first.”’ 

“IT haven’t admired the wedding clothes,’’ he said. 
“Can't you keep them on ?’’ 

She laughed and disengaged herself. ‘No, of course 
not. They are much too fine. And you’re not supposed 
to see them yet. You go and boil the kettle! Oh, what 
am I treading on? It’s that horrible knife !’’ 

She stooped to pick it up. 

“Tl take it,’’ he said. 

But she held it back, eventually tossing it on the bed. 
‘No. I may want it. He’ll probably come back drunker 
than ever.”’ 
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“I hate to think of you relying on a thing like that,’’ 
he said. 

She laughed. “I’m not really afraid. And it isn’t for 
much longer. It’s getting late. Please go—or I shall 
never be dressed.”’ 

“Can’t I wait ?’’ said Rolfe. 

She shook her head. ‘‘No. You go and get the tea ! 
And perhaps—if you're good—I’ll get it for you this time 
next week.”’ 

He yielded somewhat reluctantly, and went down the 
stairs. Down in the hall he paused for a few moments to 
fill and light his pipe. The place was dreary and half- 
dark. He wished that Julie had not sent him on 
ahead, but he wanted very much to please her that 
evening. 

Moreover, the skipper would be safely on the other 
side of the river by that time, and when he returned he 
would in all likelihood be too fuddled to give any further 
thought to Julie. Still, Rolfe wanted to linger. The 
whole atmosphere seemed to him inexpressibly evil, as 
though some hostile influence were lurking in the shadows. 
A feeling that was almost in the nature of a presentiment 
came upon him as he stood there—a feeling that he could 
not have explained as of something waiting to entrap her. 
He wished fervently that he could have taken her away 
then and there, but he knew that she would not have 
consented, and his own common sense told him that it 
was better to wait for the few days that remained. They 
could not—they dared not—do anything to Julie with him 
So close at hand. 

He resolved to keep a strict watch and to be near her 
as often as possible. But even so, as at length he opened 
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the front door and passed out, the sense of some 
hovering disaster hung upon him, and he felt as if some 
evil spirit were jeering behind his back. Yet if he had 
turned to confront it, the thing would have melted into 
space. 


CHAPTER XIII 
RETRIBUTION 


It was late that night when Reuben Stark came back in 
his ferry-boat with one or two fares who had waited for 
the closing of The Crown and Sceptre on the town side of 
the river-mouth. 

Peter Prawle steered the boat and brought her round 
to the jetty where the passengers lurched ashore. He 
then proceeded to beach her at a run, the skipper 
remaining hunched in the stern. 

It was not until she ground upon the shingle that 
Reuben stirred. He got out of the boat with the heavy 
roll of a man who can only just guide himself, lifted his 
face to the dark and drizzling heavens and swore deeply. 
Then, without a word to his mate, he turned towards 
Honeyball Farm. 

Reaching the gate he looked along the jetty to where 
the light of the Czvce shone through the gloom and swore 
again. Finally he let himself in and banged the door, as 
was his custom. 

But though it was late he did not go up to his room, 
but turned along the passage that led to the observatory. 
The lamp in the hall lighted it dimly, and he felt along the 


walls with both hands until he reached the open doorway. 
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Then he blundered in and almost fell against the old 
battered chair which stood before the table. 

He dragged this back with an oath. There was usually 
a candle kept within reach, and he felt for it, but without 
finding it. The sparse lights along the jetty shone vaguely 
in, and, abandoning the search for the candle, he groped 
for a locker under one of the wide windows. This he 
succeeded in finding and wrenching open. His trembling 
fingers closed upon the neck of a bottle which he dragged 
forth. The next moment he had pulled out the cork and 
was pouring raw spirit down his throat. 

Finally, with a deep breath, he set the bottle on the 
table. His eyes had grown accustomed to the dimness. 
He pulled the dilapidated arm-chair forward again and 
sat down with his elbows on his knees. Many a night he 
had sat thus before smoking a last pipe, finishing the 
dregs of the whisky, and going up to bed in the room where 
the cannibal’s trophy grinned under its glass case. 

There was no premonition of impending fate in his 
mind to-night—nothing to warn him that he had come to 
a halting-place beyond which these things would cease to 
exist. Huis evil mood had passed. The fiery spirit had 
lighted up his brain, and he was surrounded by a glow 
that seemed more brilliant than a thousand candles. He 
would curse old Emily in the morning for having moved 
the thing from its accustomed place. But for the moment 
its absence was of small account. She had not tampered 
with the whisky. That, at least, she would never dare 
to do. 

His mind was extraordinarily active though his body 
felt cumbersome and difficult to control. That was of no 
account. He had often sat thus until the early hours of 
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the morning before dragging himself up to bed—until, in 
fact, the dazzle of his over-stimulated brain had died 
down sufficiently for sleep to be possible. He never 
attempted to run the early ferry. That was Peter’s job, 
and he had to keep himself sober for it. As a matter of 
fact, Peter was not a heavy drinker—save on very rare 
occasions. His footsteps were audible in the distance as 
he tramped through the kitchen and locked up. Reuben 
sat and listened to them with an unreasoning irritation. 
Why on earth couldn’t the fellow stop walking about and 
go up to his room? He wanted the house quiet so that 
he could think while this amazing clarity of vision 
lasted. 

There was Julie. What was he going to do about her ? 
Beat her until she confessed ? She certainly deserved a 
beating, but he knew by experience that he was not 
master of his own muscles at that stage. He would either 
go too far and kill her, or not far enough, which would be 
almost worse. She had eluded him before, made a 
laughing-stock of him. And—save in one particular 
which could not take effect during his lifetime—he had 
failed to get even with her. No, he was beginning to 
think that beating her might lead to complications which 
he did not want to face. 

Of course there was old Emily. He could get her on 
the job, and she would make the girl feel all mght. Her 
venomous hatred of Julie almost exceeded his own. She 
would wring a confession out of her if anyone could—such 
a confession as would turn Rolfe against her for good and 
all. It would be a thorough humiliation for the two of 
them. Reuben dwelt upon the thought with growing 
relish. Rolfe’s refusal to hear him that afternoon rankled 
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deep within him. He might have passed the business on 
to Belinda, but, then, would Rolfe listen to Belinda either ? 

Damn that fellow—Peter! Would he never stop his 
tramping and go up to bed ? 

No, on the whole, perhaps it was better to leave Belinda 
out of it. Rolfe would only think it was a hatched-up 
plot. The girl must be made to speak herself. He would 
take action in the morning, spring a surprise on her before 
she was up, tie her down to the bedstead if need be, and 
leave her for Emily to deal with. Emily would know 
what to do, and could be trusted to do it thoroughly. 
There must be no bruises or signs of ill-treatment ; but 
Emily would see to that. She had all a woman’s ingenuity 
for inflicting pain without leaving any trace. Those 
skinny hands of hers! Reuben began to chuckle, Yes, 
Emily should have the run of her teeth for once. He 
would entrust the breaking of Julie’s spirit entirely to 
her. She would certainly not be guilty of any fumbling, 
and she was wholly unscrupulous. She would know how 
to wear her victim down without overstepping bounds. 
She would make Julie pour out all her secrets in half an 
hour or less—old hag that she was ! 

Ah! Peter was mounting the stairs at last. Now for 
a little peace ! 

But there was not much more thinking to be done. 
His plans were already practically settled. He would have 
to be up early for once, that was all, to catch Julie 
unawares. When once he had made a captive of her, he 
would hand her over unreservedly to Emily, and in the 
dark of the winter morning she could do with her as she 
would. 

A door upstairs shut, and all sounds ceased. Peter 
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had gone to bed, in the room where Emily was doubtless 
already sleeping the sleep of the just. 

Well, he would have a pleasant surprise for her in the 
morning. Perhaps, after all, he had better be getting to 
bed himself. The light was dying out in his brain, and he 
felt as if sleep might not be far away. He would finish 
the bottle and go. 

It was almost a rite with him—that finishing of the 
bottle. He always followed the same procedure. First 
he sniffed at it, then he sat up in his chair and held it 
high ; then he threw himself back and uptilted it into his 
mouth to drain it. 

To-night—because his body still felt weighted and out 
of control—he went back in the chair harder than usual 
and with a jerk. 

And in that instant something happened—what, he 
was never to know. All that he was aware of was a 
piercing, bewildering pain under the shoulder-blade that 
rent him from back to front. He emitted a sound that 
would have been a bellow had not something indescrib- 
ably agonizing stopped all utterance. The bottle crashed 
to the ground while he made a convulsive sideways 
movement, and there burst from him a great gasp that 
became a terrible gurgling. It was as if invisible bonds 
were holding him while he struggled fruitlessly, with 
failing strength, this way and that for freedom. 

In the end there came a dreadful welling in his throat ; 
his body sagged downwards. His hands clawed feebly at 
nothingness for a space, and then they, too, dropped 
powerless. 

A great silence fell, broken only by the long, deep 
moaning of the sea which was like a dirge. 


PART IV 


CHAPTER I 
THE ENGAGEMENT 


“Do I understand,” said Sir Philip, “that you have 
definitely made up your mind to marry this man ?”’ 

Sybil flicked her cigarette-ash into the study fender 
with her customary nonchalance. ‘‘That is my intention,”’ 
she said. ‘“‘Can you suggest any cause or just impediment 
why I shouldn't ?”’ 

“T do not suppose,’’ remarked Sir Philip, ‘‘that it would 
make a vast deal of difference if I did. I think you are 
being very rash, and [ think you may live to regret it. 
Beyond that, it would be quite futile for me to go. I can 
only hope that he will be able to provide you with all the 
luxuries which you have enjoyed hitherto.” 

The corners of Sybil’s mouth went down. ‘Oh, Papa !’’ 
she protested. ‘‘But what do you call luxury ?”’ 

Sir Philip frowned. He objected very strongly to 
this form of flippancy, but he was well aware that it 
would not be discarded on that account. 

“I mean,’ he said, after reflection, “‘that there is 
something of a gulf between the position of a girl of your 
standing, who has been presented at Court and enjoyed 
all the privileges of decent society, and that of the wife of 


a struggling provincial doctor. It has never struck me 
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that you have been endowed with a very adaptable 
nature, though, of course, in this respect I may be quite 
mistaken.”’ 

Sybil laughed a little, her foot on the fender, her eyes 
on the toe of her shoe. ‘‘How nice of you to admit such 
a possibility !’’ she said. ‘‘Don’t you think force of 
contrast might sometimes have its attractions? The 
contrast, shall we say, between a yodelling blockhead like 
Jack Bellamy and the aforesaid struggling doctor 2”’ 

Sir Philip shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘I make no pre- 
tence,’’ he said, “‘of understanding the ideals of the 
present generation. I take it that young Bellamy does 
not constitute your only other possibility of married 
bliss ?”’ 

Sybil’s laugh turned into a giggle of open affectation. 
“In that assumption, dear Papa, you are quite correct,’ 
she said. “I might even have been a lady of title’’—she 
gave him a sidelong glance—‘‘even a multi-coloured 
millionairess—but I cast the temptation from me. Can 
you imagine why ? All for love of a struggling provincial 
doctor! If that doesn’t merit a good mark for unworld- 
liness from you, show me what does !”’ 

“It is a pity,’ said Sir Philip, “that it should be 
presented in so unattractive a guise. However, as you 
are of an age to direct your own life it is not for me to 
interfere, and I fully realize that my advice is superfluous. 
Have you yet informed your mother of your intentions ?”’ 

“T have,” said Sybil. ‘“‘And you will be pleased to 
hear that she disapproves as thoroughly as you do, 
though not, I am afraid, from the same high motives. 
She is jealous, as a matter of fact, being somewhat in- 
fatuated with the young man herself. But—as I pointed 
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out-——as she couldn’t possibly marry him unless you would 
oblige with grounds for divorce, she could hardly expect 
me to stand aside on that account.”’ 

“Sybil,”’ said Sir Philip, “you would oblige me by 
being a little less coarse in your thoughts and expressions. 
You may desire to appear modern, but it is a very un- 
becoming pose. If you wish to marry this man, you must 
do so, and neither I nor your mother will place any 
hindrance in your way. I have nothing personal against 
Dr. Keston. He may make a good husband. I sincerely 
hope so.”’ 

“So do I,’”’ said Sybil. ‘‘And I think if he struggles 
hard enough he may make a successful doctor too. 
Whether I shall make a successful doctor’s wife is another 
matter, but, anyway, he is determined to give me the 
chance. I have broken the news to you thus early as he will 
probably be here before long, but I refrained from telling 
you yesterday as I feared it might have an adverse effect 
upon your sermons. I did tell Lord Telford in angen: 
however, and he was most Conera manor ya: 

“‘That,’’ observed Sir Philip, ““was most generous of 
him.”’ 

“Yes, it was.’’ Sybil lifted her chin a little. “He 
promised to back me up against any opposition, which 
was even more so. Strange to say, he actually thinks 
that my happiness is of some slight importance.”’ 

“And you think you will be happy °?”’ asked Sir 
Philip. 

She faced round upon him with a sudden impetuous 
movement. ‘I am,’’ she said with a faint quiver in her 
voice, “already far happier than I ever thought I could 


be. You won’t understand, ofcourse. I’m not asking you 
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to understand. Parents never do. I suppose they never 
have since time began. But - 

Sir Philip interrupted her very quietly. ‘‘Do you think 
you will understand,’”’ he said, “when your daughter 
chooses a man of whose capacity to give her happiness 
you are very doubtful ?”’ 

“T?’’ Sybil stared a moment. ‘Well, of course,”’ 
she said, ‘‘if he’s anything like Oliver.”’ 

Sir Philip smiled and shook his head, but oddly his 
cynicism was less apparent than usual as he said: ‘He 
won't be, Sybil. You can take my word for that. He will 
be totally different from all your ideals. She will insist 
on having her own way, and you will wonder what on earth 
she sees in him and hate to let her go.”’ 

“Shall I?’’ Sybil said. She looked at the end of her 
cigarette. “I don’t believe I shall. I believe I shall 
understand.”’ 

“Not unless you are an entirely new specimen in 
parents,’’ Sir Philip told her, still faintly smiling. “You 
will, I think, be just as hard to satisfy as your own.”’ 

Sybil looked up abruptly. “Anyway, it’s not because 
you hate to let me go,”’ she challenged. ‘You can’t say 
that.’’ 

His grey eyes met hers. “I don’t often say that sort 
of thing, I admit,’’ he said. “Perhaps it would be a 
mistake to begin at this juncture. Allow me to wish you 
happiness instead !”’ 

He held out his hand to her, and she dropped her 
cigarette with a jerk. “D’you really mean that ?’’ she 
said. 

‘Is it so surprising that I should desire your happiness ?”’ 
he countered. 
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She shook his hand, held it doubtfully as if she did not 
know what to do with it, and then impulsively flung it 
aside, went close to him and kissed him. 

‘“That’s the stoutest thing you’ve ever done,’’ she said. 
“Thanks most awfully! I’Ilmake good. You needn’t be 
afraid.”’ 

He patted her shoulder as he returned her kiss. “I 
hope you will,’’ he said. ‘“‘It may not be easy, but then 
nothing worth doing ever is. Am I to be allowed to 
interview this young man and make any enquiries as to 
his prospects ?”’ 

Sybil laughed. ‘‘Of course! Do anything you like! 
But—you’ll remember we’re frightfully fond of each other, 
won't you ?”’ 

Sir Philip’s eyes looked at her in a way that she could 
not remember that they had ever regarded her before. 
“Yes, I shall remember that,’’ he said. “I’m glad you 
turned down poor Telford, even though I believe he might 
have made you happy. It takes grit to prefer the rough 
to the smooth.”’ 

“My dearly beloved parent, I’m nothing but grit,” 
said Sybil. ‘‘That’s what makes me so hard to live with. 
Ah, here comes a car! That must be Oliver. Shall I 
fetch him in ?’’ She sprang to the door, but stopped there, 
looking back, still laughing. ‘He thinks he isn’t good 
enough forme. Perhaps you'll be able to disillusion him,’’ 
she said. 

“T think on the whole I had better not try,’’ rejoined 
Sir Philip. 

She whisked out of the room, and he turned to ex- 
tinguish with his foot the cigarette which she had left 
lying in the fender. He objected to smouldering ash. 
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It was some minutes before the door re-opened to 
admit Sybil and her fiancé, and then, somewhat to Sir 
Philip’s surprise, the festive atmosphere which he had 
expected to encounter was absent. 

He extended his hand to Keston, who looked unusually 
grave though he made an effort to smile as he came 
forward and grasped it. 

“This is very kind of you, Sir Philip. Sybil has been 
telling me,’’ he said. ‘I needn’t say how grateful I 
am. I’m sure you know how a man feels at such a 
time.”’ 

“Well, not too cheery by the look of you,”’ said Sir 
Philip. ‘‘What’s happened? Have you quarrelled 
already ?”’ 

“‘No—no!’’ Oliver’s smile became more genuine. 
“I’m awfully happy really, and I’ll do my level best to 
make her so. You can trust me for that, sir.”’ 

‘I dare say too much happiness wouldn't be specially 
good for her,’’ rejoined Sir Philip drily. “‘But what 
is the trouble ? Something’s happened.”’ 

“Yes, something has happened,”’ said Oliver. ‘‘Per- 
haps I ought not to speak about it at such a moment, but 
it’s rather bad. I’ve just got back from the fishing-village, 
or I should have been here earlier.”’ 

Sybil broke in. “It’s Reuben Stark, Father—you 
know—of Honeyball Farm—the man with the lovely 
foreign-looking daughter they call Julie. He’s been 
murdered.”’ 

“Murdered !’’ repeated Sir Philip. 

Oliver nodded. ‘‘Yes. Andina particularly deliberate 
and cold-blooded way. He’d been dead for some hours 
when they found him. A knife had been pushed through 
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the back of his chair and fastened most ingeniously with 
cord, so that if he sat down without noticing it and leant 
back it would run straight through him.”’ 

“Good heavens !’’ said Sir Philip. 

“‘They sent for me,’’ Oliver continued, ‘‘and I sent for 
the police. It’s a ghastly business. I believe the man was 
a horrible tyrant, but all the same’’—he paused—‘‘well, 
I’m afraid someone will have to pay for it.’’ 

‘But who could have done a foul thing like that ?”’ 
said Sir Philip. 

“Well,’’ Oliver said, ‘I’m sorry to have to say it, but 
it looks to me uncommonly like a woman’s work.” 

“Oh, not—Julie!’’ exclaimed Sybil. ‘You don’t— 
seriously—suspect her ?”’ 

Oliver lifted his shoulders slightly. ‘“There’s Southern 
blood in her,’’ he observed. ‘‘And—I know she loathed 
him, for she told me so. I dare say he gave her good 
reason.’ 

“But how appalling !’’ Sybil was too shocked to dis- 
guise her feelings. ““What on earth will happen ?”’ 

He shook his head. “I don’t know. I really can’t 
imagine. If she did it, theyll get her. It’s a terrible 
show—the worst that’s ever come my way.’’ 

“Tt’s unthinkable !’’ exclaimed Sybil. ‘“‘I shall go 
down and see if I can do anything. She’s such a child, 
and a stranger among them all.” 

“‘There’s Rolfe Britton,’’ he reminded her. 

She swept that aside. “The man she was to marry. 
He’s a Dane, isn’t he ? I don’t know anything about him. 
No, I shall go myself. It’s a terrible position. I can bring 
her here, can’t I ?’’ She turned to her father. 

“Tf she isn’t under arrest,’’ said Sir Philip. “‘I’d better 
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come with you, I think. Don’t be too impetuous, my 
dear! It might do harm.” 

She made a face. “You're always so prudent. I'll go. 
and tell Lord Telford. I’m sure he’ll agree with me. He’s 
got a head on his shoulders, too, which is a help. You’re 
going up to see Mother, I suppose, Oliver? Expect a 
mixed reception! I’ll see you later.”’ 

“T don’t think I’ll tell her about this,” said Oliver. 

“Good gracious, no!’’ She threw him a brief smile. 
“You'll have to concentrate on our engagement. There 
won't be room for anything else. Don’t you worry !’’ she 
added to her father. “I promise to go by what Lord 
Telford says. What a mercy he’s here again! And you 
can’t say he isn’t level-headed. I'll take him with me if 
he'll come. You've got lots to do, I know.” 

She was gone again, and the two men looked at each 
other with a fleeting gleam of amusement. 

Then, with an unwonted depth of feeling Oliver Keston 
spoke. “She is like that,’’ he said: ‘“‘generous-hearted. 
I can’t tell you how good she’s been to me. I’m not good 
enough for her, but I swear I’ll try to be.”’ 

“Let us hope it will be a mutual effort !’’ said Sir 
Philip, and though his words were dry, his eyes were 
kinder than usual. “I can’t get on with her myself for 
long, but I am getting old and probably difficult. You 
will—perhaps—find it easier. Anyway, if you marry her 
you must keep on trying.”’ 

“T promise you I will, sir,’’ said Oliver firmly, ‘‘so long 
as there’s breath in my body. You see, I love her.”’ 

“That ought to be a help,’’ said Sir Philip with a 
smile, 


CHAPTER II 
THE HOUSE OF DEATH 


THERE was a crowd round Honeyball Farm. The news 
had spread like wildfire, and people from both sides of the 
river had hastened to the spot. 

When Sybil and Lord Telford arrived, the place was 
thronged with a somewhat silent and awe-stricken, but 
intensely interested, multitude. Sybil drew up on the 
outskirts, and she and her escort edged their way 
through. 

The door of the house was closed, but not fastened. 
Sybil opened it without hesitation. 

“T’m going in,’’ she said. “I must.”’ 

He raised no remonstrance. He was her stout ally in 
all things, and she knew it. 

But inside the hall they paused; for there was an 
indescribable atmosphere of hushed horror that was 
almost like a barrier, holding them back. Reuben Stark’s 
cap hung on its peg above his shabby oilskins, and Sybil 
regarded it with a shrinking fascination. 

Then a low murmur of voices reached them from the 
sitting-room beyond, and with a glance at her companion 
she pressed forward. 


The door was not latched. She knocked and pushed it 
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open. The room, which was not a large one, seemed to 
be crowded with people. 

A police-sergeant and a constable were at the table 
facing the door, and around them were grouped the two 
Prawles, Belinda with her fair hair very tousled as if with 
much tossing, Joe Muster, who was apparently in attend- 
ance upon her, and Julie—pale as death and very upright, 
standing as if under examination. 

Micky hovered like an uneasy monkey in the back- 
ground, watching the proceedings with bolting eyes. 

Lord Telford cast a searching glance around as if 
looking for someone, and a gleam of relief crossed his face 
as he turned and addressed the sergeant. 

“My name is Lord Telford. You have no objection to 
ourcomingin, [hope? This lady is the Rector’s daughter, 
and she thought she might be of some use to Miss Stark.”’ 

The sergeant saluted with grim deference. “Your 
lordship is quite welcome,’’ he said, “‘and the lady too. 
I’m just making some preliminary enquiries about this 
business. If you wish to inspect the body, my lord, it is 
in the kitchen till an ambulance arrives. The chair in 
which deceased met his death must be left exactly as it is, 
of course, until the matter has been fully investigated.”’ 

“Quite,’’ agreed Lord Telford. “I’ve no wish to see 
the body, thanks. May I know how far the proceedings 
have gone ?”’ 

“I’m trying to find out,”’ said the sergeant, ‘‘how the 
knife came to be stuck through the back of the chair. It’s 
an ordinary table-knife, but it had been well-sharpened, 
and it didn’t get there by accident. Mrs. Prawle tells me 
she’s been a knife short for some time, but she can’t state 
exactly when she first missed it. Miss Stark has just told 
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me that it was in her possession, and I’m just trying to 
get her to tell me what she took it for.”’ 

“T see,’’ said Lord Telford gravely. ‘‘Good morning, 
Miss Stark !’’ 

Julie’s eyes came to his in startled recognition. She 
whispered a barely audible greeting in reply. 

He moved round to her side, while Emily’s shrill tones 
took up the tale. ‘‘That’s jest what I want to know. 
What did she take it for? And why’s she kept it all this 
time—a wicked hussy !”’ 

“Will you please be quiet ?’’ said the sergeant. ‘‘Miss 
Stark, you’re the only one that knows the answer to this 
question. You say you had the knife ?’’ 

“T did,’’ Julie answered in a very low voice. ‘I kept 
it in my room.”’ 

“What for ?”’ said the sergeant. 

She gave her answer after an instant’s hesitation. ‘‘I 
thought I might be—attacked.”’ 

“By whom ?”’ said the sergeant, making a rapid note. 

““By—the skipper,”’ she said. 

“Your father ?’’ said the sergeant. 

She nodded. ‘‘Yes—my father.”’ 

“He was apt to be hasty, was he ?’’ suggested the 
sergeant. 

She pressed her hands together very tightly. ‘‘He was 
violent—when he was drunk,”’ she said. 

Micky suddenly piped up from his corner in a voice 
almost as shrill as Emily’s: ‘“‘He gave her an awful 
trouncing once, sergeant. That’s when she took the knife. 
She showed it to me afterwards—said she’d kill him with 
it—and kill me too if I told. But she can’t do that 
now—’cos she hasn’t got it to do it with.” 
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‘You be quiet!’ ordered the sergeant. He looked hard 
at Julie, who had turned a shade paler at the boy’s wild 
chatter. “Now, Miss Stark, you attend to me, please ! 
And be careful what you say! This knife—where did you 
keep it ?”’ 

“Under my pillow,”’ said Julie through white lips that 
had begun to quiver in spite of herself. 

He scribbled again in his book. ‘You never used it for 
anything ?”’ 

‘“Never,’’ said Julie. 

‘Just kept it in case of accident like ?’’ said the 
sergeant, a suspicion of irony 1n his voice. 

“In case of attack,’’ said Julie, bracing herself to 
firmness. 

There was a slight sound at the door at this juncture, 
and the sergeant frowned, but it remained half-closed, and 
no one entered. 

He bestowed his full attention upon Julie again. “Now 
be very careful how you answer this question I am about 
to put to you !’’ hesaid. “This knife that you kept under 
your pillow—did you take it out yesterday for any purpose 
whatever ?” 

A tremor went through Julie, and Lord Telford 
put a quiet hand on her shoulder. She made a slight 
movement towards him as if seeking protection as 
she made reply. “I took it out—yes—in the after- 
noon before [ went out. When I came back, it was 
gone,” 

“Ah !’’ said the sergeant. ‘“‘And what did you take it 
out for ?”’ 

“Yes, what ?’’ breathed Emily malignantly. 

Julie’s great eyes glanced round with a hunted ex- 
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pression. ‘Because I thought he was after me,’’ she said 
almost in a whisper. 

“Did you have words with him, then ?’’ asked the 
sergeant. 

She nodded, and, swallowing hard, produced her voice. 
“Yes, he was angry with me. I had bought some clothes, 
and I wouldn’t tell him who had paid for them.”’ 

“My gift ?’’ said Lord Telford. 

She nodded again. “‘Yes. He thought it was—from 
someone else.”’ 

“T’m not surprised at that,’’ observed Belinda briefly 
and scornfully. 

The sergeant gave her a thoughtful look. He knew 
and rather admired Belinda. After a moment, however, he 
decided to keep to the main point. 

““He was angry. Well? What did he do? Did he 
follow you up to your room ?”’ 

“No.” Julie was panting a little. “I thought he was 
going to, but he didn’t.”’ 

“And that was when you took out the knife ?”’ said 
the sergeant. 

“Yes,’’ murmured Julie. 

“What did I tell you ?”’ said Emily. 

“T am addressing Miss Stark,’’ said the sergeant. “‘Can 
you tell me what happened after that ?”’ 

“'T think I fainted,’’ said Julie. 

The sergeant looked incredulous. “‘Then you can't say 
what happened ?”’ 

She hesitated. ‘‘Yes,’’ she said finally. “I came to, 
and he had gone by then. And I went out.”’ 

‘Did you take the knife with you ?’’ said the sergeant. 

““No,’’ she answered faintly. 
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“You left it on the bed,’’ he pursued. 

“T must have done,”’ she said. 

“Pah !’’ said Emily aloud and very vindictively. 

The sergeant overlooked the interruption. He was 
gazing at Julie with great insistence. ‘And when you 
came back, it was gone ?”’ he said. 

“Yes,’’ said Julie. 

“Had you put it back under the pillow ?”’ he asked. 

She shook her head. “I can’t remember. I was ina 
hurry. I may have left it on the bed.”’ 

“‘And where did you go ?”’ asked the sergeant. 

Again she hesitated, but at a slight pressure from Lord 
Telford’s hand she answered: “I went to tea on the 
Ctrce—with Mr. Britton.” 

“He 1s the man she is engaged to marry,’’ put in Lord 
Telford. 

“T see,’’ said the sergeant. ‘And did he walk back with 
you afterwards ?”’ 

“Yes.’’ Julie spoke with more assurance. “But he 
didn’t come beyond the door. I said ‘good night’ to him 
and went straight up to my room.” 

“What time was that ?’’ asked the sergeant, making 
further notes. 

“It must have been about nine,’’ said Julie. 

“Before Captain Stark returned ?”’ he said. 

“Long before !’’ snapped Emily. “TI heard the skipper 
come in myself about eleven. Peter can testify to 
that too.”’ 

The sergeant looked steadfastly at Julie. “You got 
back before Captain Stark returned ?’’ he questioned with 
great distinctness. 

“Yes,’’ said Julie. 
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“You went straight up to your room,” he pursued. 
“Was it then that you missed the knife ?”’ 

“No. I wasn’t thinking about it. I never noticed 
until I heard him come in.’”’ Her voice was sunk very low 
again. ‘“‘Then—TI felt for it—because I was afraid he 
might come up—and the door wouldn’t lock. But—it 
wasn't there.’’ 

“And did he come up ?”’ asked the sergeant. 

“No. He must have gone straight to the observatory.”’ 
A shudder shook Julie; her dark eyes looked out of her 
white face with a kind of horrified appeal. 

The sergeant returned to his notes. The constable had 
been similarly occupied throughout the proceedings. 

An awe-stricken silence fell in the room. Emily was 
staring malevolently at Julie while Peter shifted from one 
foot to the other and cleared his throat. 

Sybil, finding herself close to Belinda, spoke in an 
undertone. ‘‘Nothing very conclusive so far. Who can 
prove it’s the same knife even ?”’ 

Belinda made a flouncing gesture of disagreement. 
“There’s more here than you know of, Miss Tredville,’’ she 
said. 

““Where’s the Circe man—Rolfe Britton ?’’ said Sybil. 

Belinda tossed her head. “If he’s wise he’ll keep out 
of this,’’ she returned. 

Sybil turned from her. She looked across at Julie with 
a sense of impotence. There was nothing to be done 
apparently. The net of the law was already closing around 
her. The shrinking dread on the girl’s face told her that 
she knew it. An awful doubt was growing in Sybil’s own 
mind. She had come prepared to take Julie’s part, to 
defend her with all her strength. But there was some- 
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thing in Julie’s attitude that made defence impossible. 
She saw that Lord Telford realized this also. His face was 
sternly compassionate, but he too seemed to be awaiting 
the inevitable. He made no attempt to interfere. 

The silence lengthened, measured by the persistent 
noisy ticking of a cheap clock on the mantelpiece. The 
dingy room was gradually turning into a chamber of horrors. 
The two policemen scribbled rapidly and scanned their 
notes. Micky was crouching in a corner behind Emily, 
sometimes peering round her with a grimace and then 
swiftly effacing himself again. 

The sergeant ceased to consult his pocket-book and 
looked up. There was doom in that quiet room. Joe 
Muster gave a nervous hiccough and coughed to cover it. 

The sergeant cleared his throat on a still louder note 
as if tosilence him. Then he spoke, curtly, very officially : 

“Miss Stark, I’m afraid I must ask you to come with 
me to the station for further examination. Will you be 
good enough to go and get ready while I getacar? You 
had better bring some things for the night, as you may be 
detained.”’ 

It was as if a bomb had fallen. Everyone collected 
round the table, with the exception of the two policemen, 
made some sort of involuntary sound expressive of shock, 
dismay, or malevolence. 

Julie herself uttered a short gasp and went back for a 
second against the protecting figure by her side, her eyes 
half-closed. 

But in that moment the door swung wide open, anda 
square figure in a blue jersey entered with a free and almost 
insolently fearless swing. 

Rolfe Britton came straight to the table, looking 
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neither to right nor left, and addressed the sergeant in 
level, emotionless tones. 

“You won't need to take Miss Stark to the police- 
station,’ he said. ‘I’m the person you want. It’s me she’s 
shielding. I took the knife out of her room yesterday 
afternoon when she wasn’t looking.”’ 

A gasp went round the assembled company. Lord 
Telford made as if he would speak, but checked him- 
self. 

Julie looked up with a lowcry. But Rolfe stood like a 
rock, facing the sergeant, his head back, his blue eyes 
half-contemptuous. 

“She’s told you the truth,’’ he said. ‘‘But not all the 
truth. She kept back part. When she fainted yesterday 
afternoon, I found her and revived her. I realized Stark 
had been bullying her again. The knife was on the floor. 
[ picked it up. She thought I left in on the bed, but I 
didn’t.’”’ 

“Stop !’’ It was Julie’s voice, and it rang through the 
room with so agonized a sound that everyone turned 
towards her instinctively. She pressed forward, her hand 
upon the table, her whole body shaken with an agitation 
that was terrible to see. “Oh, stop!’’ she cried again. 
“Rolfe | Not you—not you !”’ 

And then her strength broke like the snapping of a 
string. She fell on her knees with her arms extended, 
racked with a wild sobbing she could not check. 

Lord Telford bent and lifted her, and there followed a 
certain confusion in the room, Sybil pushing her way 
round to help, while the Prawles and Micky sought to 
withdraw themselves. 

Belinda for once was deeply disturbed. “It’s a lie, 
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sergeant !’’ she declared impetuously. ‘I’m sure he’s 
lying. Don’t listen to him !” 

“You be quiet, Belinda !’’ ordered Rolfe, flashing upon 
her a look which imposed obedience. ‘I’m not here for 
the fun of the thing. All right, sergeant! Take me along 
out of this! There are too many women here. Miss Stark 
didn’t know where the knife went. She only suspected.”’ 

The sergeant recovered himself sharply from the em- 
barrassment of a situation which had been momentarily 
beyond him. “Yes, you must come with me,” he said. 
‘And I warn you to be very careful what you say. We 
may want Miss Stark later, but we’ll take you first.” 

“Good !’’ said Rolfe tersely. 

He swung round towards the door, but Lord Telford 
turned in the same moment from depositing Julie upon a 
sofa and intercepted him, literally holding him back. 

“Rolfe !’’ he said. 

The younger man faced him indomitably, his head up. 
“My name is Rolfe Britton, sir,’’ he said. 

They stood confronting one another, and for a few 
strange seconds they seemed to be alone in the crowded 
room, but that which passed between them was not 
expressed in words. 

Then, as Julie’s anguished crying broke through the 
silence, Rolfe pulled himself free and spoke. 

“Take care of her !’’ he said briefly, and turned away 
to join the two policemen who were already at the door. 

He went away with them as he had entered, walking 
fearlessly out of the house and through the staring crowd, 
with head erect, like a king. Though wearing the ordinary 
garb of the seashore, there was about him a sort of 
splendour which those who looked on never forgot. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MURDERER 


WITH the exit of Rolfe, it seemed to Julie as though a 
great blank descended. She scarcely knew what happened 
around her. All sensation appeared to be gone. Life was 
emptied of all that mattered. The strain was over. She 
had been broken and cast aside—a poor jest for which 
even Fate had no further use. Her convulsive weeping 
ceased and she lay motionless with closed eyes, too numb 
for thought. 

People came and went, and old Emily’s cackling voice 
was audible raised in angry expostulation or condemnation, 
she neither knew nor cared which. The tide of sound and 
movement ebbed and flowed, but she was beyond it all, 
flung up on a rock of desolation that was out of reach of 
normal things. She had suffered beyond the limit of 
endurance, and she was too stunned to suffer any more. 

But she was not alone, though a long while passed 
before anything happened to her. She was dimly aware 
from time to time of someone watching her, and presently 
out of the darkness in which her spirit lay crushed a hand 
came and gently touched her. She remembered the hand 
that had lain upon her shoulder during that terrible 


inquisition, and she stirred and opened her eyes. 
4or 2C 
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But it was a woman who bent.over her, and a woman’s 
voice, deeply compassionate, that spoke. 

“You poor soul! You must be half dead. Look! 
I’ve managed to get a cup of milk for you. Try and 
drink it !’’ 

Julie’s soul revolted at the bare idea, but the kindness 
of the words stirred her. She made a weak attempt to 
raise herself on the old worn sofa on which she had been 
laid. 

A steady young arm helped her. ‘“‘That’s good. Keep 
on trying !’’ said Sybil. “‘We’re going to take you away 
from this horrible place. I’ve sent the old catamaran 
upstairs to fetch your things.”’ 

Julie could not speak. She was powerless to act for 
herself, but the consciousness of firm support from 
one who was by no means lacking in purpose and 
the strength of will to carry it out nerved her. She 
sipped the milk shuddering. She was cold from head 
to foot. 

“Carry on!’’ urged Sybil gently. ‘‘You’ll be better 
for it. You’re coming back with me to the Rectory, 
and I'll look after you. Don’t you worry! Drink 
it up!” 

Dumbly Julie struggled to comply, though she could 
not check her trembling. 

Sybil went on talking with steady cheeriness while she 
drank. “I shall put you straight to bed, and there you'll 
stay till you feel better. Now take it easily! There’s no 
hurry. When you've finished, I’ll go and see if that old 
woman has got all your things together. Lord Telford is 
close by, and that Belinda girl is just outside. But you 
don’t like her, do you ?” 
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Julie faintly shook her head. She was still beyond 
speech. 

Sybil passed on. “I quite agree with you, but I fancy 
she’s fairly straight—better than those awful Prawles, 
anyway. There! You're getting better. Just lie back 
again while I go and see to things. You'll be all 
right.”’ 

She patted Julie’s shoulder again and left her. But 
she was hardly out of the room before Lord Telford entered 
and took her place. 

He did not speak to Julie at all, merely stood squarely 
by her side ; and she had a hazy, inexplicable feeling that 
it might have been Rolfe standing there. Slowly it grew 
upon her, though almost insensibly she shrank from it, for 
it was as if her heart were bleeding from a wound that was 
past all healing. 

But her mind drifted back notwithstanding from the 
numbness that had been almost oblivion, and after a space 
she found herself staring, as it were, straight into the horror 
that had overwhelmed her. 

She stirred at length, looked up piteously at the man 
beside her. Her voice came weakly, jerkily. 

“What will they do to him? What can they do? I 
didn’t know—he took the knife.’’ 

Lord Telford looked down at her with a gaze that was 
very straight but that yet seemed to have something that 
was rather stricken about it. 

“You were trying to shield him,”’ he said. 

His voice held no harshness ; his look inspired her to 
confidence. She answered him with simplicity. 

“Yes. I didn’t want them to know he came upstairs. 
There was no need for them to know.” 
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“I’m afraid they’ve got to know everything,” said 
Lord Telford. 

“But they'll think he did it !’’ she whispered in distress. 
“They’re bound to think he did it.”’ 

“I’m afraid,’’ said Lord Telford with a certain grimness, 
“that’s what he means them to think.”’ 

She put her hand to her head. ‘‘But—it was me they 
were after. There’s no proof that he did it. T'll go and 
—and make them think it was me.”’ 

She sat up, but in a moment turned dizzy and had to 
steady herself by the back of the sofa. 

Lord Telford stooped towards her. He looked very 
closely into her face. ‘““You did not do it,’’ he said with 
conviction. 

She stared up at him, caught anew by something in look 
or bearing that seemed familiar to her. 

“You did not do it,’’ he said again. “I can see your 
innocence in your face.” 

She made a slight, pathetic gesture. “I’m not at all 
innocent. I’ve often had murder in my heart. I’m very 
wicked.”’ 

“You did not do this thing,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘and 
Rolfe did not do it either. Neither of you could have 
thought of anything so foul. They’re on a wrong track 
altogether.”’ 

“Oh !”’ gasped Julie. “Then Rolfe really didn’t do it 
either ? Are you sure ?”’ 

“Sure ?’’ he questioned. ‘“‘Aren’t you sure? Don't 
you know him better than that ?”’ 

“‘But—but,”’ she faltered, and then with a rush—“‘oh, 
do you mean that he’s pretending—for my sake ?”’ 

“T can’t say.’ Again his voice was grim. ‘But I 
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imagine so. Anyway, he meant to create a diversion, and 
he succeeded. Now tell me! Do you really think he had 
that knife ?’’ 

She shook her head. “I didn’t see him take it. I 
thought it was left on the bed. I don’t know. I can’t 
think.”’ 

“He thinks you did it,’’ Lord Telford said. ‘‘And you 
think he did. But you’re both wrong. No, it’s no use 
your trying to take his place. It would probably mean 
two instead of one, and it wouldn’t help at all. There 
must be some other way, and we’ve got to find it. Who 
else lives in this house ?”’ 

“Only the Prawles—and Micky.’”’ Julie spoke hope- 
lessly ; she was bewildered, almost too overwhelmed to 
think. That Rolfe should do this thing—for her! It was 
incredible. Yet somehow she had a feeling that this new 
friend of hers was right in his conclusions. He spoke with 
such unerring conviction. 

“Micky ! Who’s Micky ?”’ he said. 

Before she could answer, the door swung open, and 
Belinda showed herself on the threshold—Belinda, oddly 
shaken and lacking her customary self-assertion. She 
looked as if she were on the verge of a violent outburst of 
weeping. 

““Micky’d never dare do a thing like that !’’ she declared. 
““He’s nothing but a child. He’d never think of a thing 
like that.’’ 

‘Who is Micky ?”’ asked Lord Telford. 

“He’s the skipper’s nephew,’’ said Belinda. ‘‘And 
there’s no more vice in him than a puppy. He’s—here, 
Micky !”’ 

She raised her voice, and Micky himself sidled in, half- 
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scared and half-ingratiating, looking more baboon-like 
than ever. 

Lord Telford regarded him with a very direct scrutiny. 
“So you live here too, do you ?”’ he said. 

Micky nodded, divided between pride at being noticed 
and fear of the consequences. ‘‘I expect I'll live at The 
Black Swan with Belinda now,”’ he said, witha propitiatory 
glance in the direction of his protectress. 

“Don’t be too sure of that !’’ said Belinda with her 
familiar toss. “I’m not going to make any promises. I 
may not even stay myself for ever.’’ 

‘Micky !’’ said Lord Telford, in the tone of a man 
addressing a young child. ‘“‘Tell me! Aren’t you sorry 
the skipper’s dead ?”’ 

Micky eyed him somewhat doubtfully. Lord Telford 
seemed to him a rather formidable person, but the quiet 
tone in which he spoke checked panic. 

After brief consideration he turned the question with 
a certain cunning. ‘“‘Would you be sorry if you was me ?”’ 

“If he’d been a good friend to me, I should,” said 
Lord Telford. 

“Friend !’’ sniffed Belinda. “‘He treated him worsen a 
dog.”’ 

The corners of Micky’s mouth went down. ‘Don’t 
tell, Belinda !’’ he whispered. ‘‘P’raps he’ll hear !”’ 

“Don’t be silly!’’ sharply retorted Belinda. “He 
couldn't do anything if he did. He'll never beat you 
again.’’ 

“Did he beat you often ?’’ asked Lord Telford. 

Again the air of cunning was apparent in Micky. He 
nodded towards Julie, who was crouched on the sofa with 
her head on her hands. ‘‘He beat her too,’’ he volun- 
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teered. ‘“‘She always said she’d kill him for it. That’s 
why she kept the knife upstairs in her room.” 

“Oh, you knew about that, did you?” said Lord 
Telford, still in the tone of one who seeks to draw out a 
child. 

Micky nodded again. “Yes, I knew. She showed it 
me. She said she’d kill me too if I told, but she can’t 
now, can she ?”’ 

Julie made a convulsive movement, but she did not 
raise her head. 

Micky drew a little closer to Belinda, but Lord Telford 
reassured him. ‘“‘Nobody will kill you,’’ he said a trifle 
grimly. ‘So you needn’t mind telling us anything you 
know. You never borrowed that knife for any purpose, I 
suppose, when she wasn’t there ?”’ 

Micky looked vacant. 

“Of course he never did!’’ said Belinda tartly. ‘What 
should he want it for ?”’ 

“It might have occurred to him to take it away,’ 
explained Lord Telford, “‘so that no mischief could be done 
with it.”’ 

“‘He’d never do that,’’ said Belinda. ‘He hasn’t the 
sense. Besides, you couldn’t expect it—not after the way 
he was treated. The skipper was always at him for one 
thing or another. He never gave him any peace.”’ 

Micky looked inclined to whimper. Lord Telford con- 
tinued to survey him with quiet interest. ‘‘No, you 
couldn’t expect it,’’ he agreed. 

‘‘They’ve nothing really to go upon,’’ pursued Belinda, 
talking by way of easing the tension at her heart. “It 
mightn’t even be the same knife. I’m sure Rolfe never 
did it. He couldn’t.”’ 
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“No,” Lord Telford agreed again. ‘‘He wouldn’t have 
done it in that way. He wouldn't have been clever 
enough.”’ | 

“Clever !’’ snorted Belinda. ‘‘D’you call it clever to 
stab a man in the back ?”’ 

“TI call it very clever,’’ said Lord Telford, “‘to fix a 
knife in such a position as to make a man stab himself. 
It’s the sort of thing that Micky here would never have 
dreamed of.”’ 

“Of course he wouldn’t!’’ said Belinda contemp- 
tuously. ‘‘He’s too balmy for that.’’ 

Micky’s colourless eyes gleamed with sudden resent- 
ment. “I’m not balmy,’’ he said to Belinda. ‘“‘I could 
a-done it easy if I’d tried. You’ve only got to fix the 
handle at the back so’s it doesn’t slip.”’ 

“Don’t be such a great silly !’’ said Belinda. 

““She doesn’t believe you,’’ said Lord Telford. “I’m 
not sure that I do either. There’s nothing to fix 
it to.”’ 

“Yes, there is!’’ Micky glanced around him, all agog 
to vindicate himself from the charge of imbecility brought 
by Belinda. “You wait while I get a knife and I’ll soon 
show you !”’ 

“You can’t,’’ said Belinda sharply. ‘“There’s a 
policeman in the passage with Joe Muster and Peter 
Prawle.”’ 

Micky looked scared for a moment, but Lord Telford 
merely smiled. ‘What does that matter? He’s only 
taking care of us. You go and ask him to get you a knife 
out of the kitchen and some string! Tell him what it’s 
for! He won't mind.” 

There came a gasp from the sofa. Julie was sitting up, 
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staring out before her with an intensity that seemed to 
carry her gaze through every obstacle into a strange 
infinity. 

No one noticed her. 

“Get along !”’ said Lord Telford. ‘‘We’re not going to 
believe it till we see it. Here’s a chair that'll do! You 
only want a knife and some string.”’ 

Micky sprang for the door. Belinda made a half- 
hearted and abortive attempt to stop him. Then she 
turned, white and quivering, upon Lord Telford. 

‘““What are you doing ?”’ she breathed. 

He held up his hand for silence. 

Out in the hall they heard Micky’s voice addressing the 
policeman. “I want a knife—a good kitchen knife—and 
some string, mister, quick! I’m going to show ’em how 
I did it—’cos they say I’m a fool and won't believe me. 
But I’ show ’em—TI’ll soon show ’em !”’ 

There was an instant’s pause, then a man’s voice. 
“What—you !”’ it said in astonishment. ‘‘How many 
more of you are going to confess to this ’ere 
murder ?”’ 

Micky’s shrill-pitched tones came back in triumphant 
asseveration. “I did it, I tell you! I didit! Jest you 
give me a knife and I’ll show you how! They think I’m 
a fool, but I’m not. When I knew Jooly wasn’t going to, 
I said to myself I would. He was a bad man—and he 
treated me worsen a dog. So I thought it all out—and I 
crept into Jooly’s room and found the knife—and I 
sharpened it and fastened it into the back of the chair all 
proper—so’s it went through him like a skewer. And 
now’ ’—the high voice fell with a snivelling sound—‘‘they 
won't believe as I did it! They say I’m too big a fool. 
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But I’m not, mister, I’m not! You give me a knife and 
I'll show you !”’ 

In the skipper’s parlour Lord Telford stooped just in 
time to catch Julie as she fell. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE WANDERING SPIRIT 


““SHE’LL get better,’’ said Oliver. 

“She must get better,’’ said Sybil almost fiercely. 
“We've got to pull her through. Oliver, is there nothing 
more we can do? Are you sure ?”’ 

He shook his head. “Get a specialist if you like! But 
I believe anyone will say it’s a matter of time and absolute 
quiet. She’s had too much to bear, that’s all. The brain 
can't carry on indefinitely.”’ 

“But she’s so young !’’ protested Sybil. 

“I know. That’s partly the trouble. Older people 
have more endurance. They hold on to their reserves. 
Besides, she’s been starved, poor kid. It’s bound to take 
time. But cheer up!’’ His arm was round her. ‘‘She’ll 
get better.”’ 

She leaned her cheek against his shoulder and uttered 
an unexpected sob. “It’s so—utterly pathetic. Those 
great eyes of hers just stare and stare and see nobody. If 
they’d only cry sometimes, I should feel better. But 
they’re so dry and burning—as if an inner fire was 
gradually scorching up her soul. If I could only tell her— 
but it’s as if all means of communiation were cut off.”’ 


“They are—for the present,’’ said Oliver. ‘‘It’s like 
411 
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being stunned. That’s why quiet is so essential. The 
brain has got to recover by itself.”’ 

“You’re sure—it will recover ?’’ whispered Sybil. 

“‘Am I sure of anything ?’’ he said; then turned 
abruptly and kissed her. “‘Have a cigarette, my dear ; 
and if you’re going to wear yourself to a thread over her, 
I shall have to put someone else on the job.” 

“Don’t be absurd !’’ said Sybil. “I’m as strong as a 
horse—always was. Papa thinks I’m greatly improved. 
Did you know ? Less selfish and domineering !”’ 

He made a grimace. ‘“‘Well, I prefer you that way. 
It’s more robust. It’ll be a good thing when this beastly 
trialis over and that unfortunate looney has been found 
guilty but insane.”’ 

“I wonder if Belinda will feel it much. She seemed 
rather fond of him,”’ said Sybil. 

“T was just coming to Belinda.’”’ Oliver spoke some- 
what sardonically. ‘Prepare for another shock! Belinda 
is an heiress—which ought to compensate for much.”’ 

“What on earth do you mean ?”’ Sybil stared over the 
cigarette which he was lighting for her. 

Oliver laughed a little. “Well, of course you’re not so 
much behind the scenes in the fishing-village as I am. 
Belinda, it seems, was a child of nature. Old Columbus, 
though acknowledging her as his grand-daughter, never 
had any use for her in consequence. Reuben Stark on the 
contrary showed his fair spirit in his will by disowning his 
legal daughter and leaving everything to his natural child 
—Belinda. As the old miser had managed to collect six 
thousand pounds, Belinda may now be described as a 
spinster in very comfortable circumstances.”’ 

“But what an infernal shame !’’ burst from Sybil, as 
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she blew out an indignant cloud of smoke. ‘‘And this is 
the first anybody knew of his being her father ?”’ 

“Absolutely the first. He gave himself away to no 
one—certainly not to Belinda. It’s a most unexpected 
windfall for her. Let’s hope she’ll make the most 
of it!’ 

“Well,’’ said Sybil, “I may be very immoral, but I’m 
dashed glad to know that old Stark was not the father of 
Julie.”’ 

“Yes, I can’t enlighten you there. I don’t believe 
anyone knows. But I agree.’’ Oliver spoke with decision. 
“Of course it accounts for a good deal too. He always 
hated her, and she was like a fish out of water at Honeyball 
Farm.”’ 

“And Belinda has got the Farm too ? She hasn’t done 
too badly,’’ commented Sybil. “But what of Julie ? Does 
she get nothing at all ?”’ 

‘Nothing but an emphatic repudiation of parentage— 
for which I should imagine she will be deeply grateful. 
The old brute got his deserts, and I can’t say I’m sorry. 
I met Hopton, the police surgeon, yesterday. He'd been 
examining the boy and said he’d been shockingly man- 
handled. But I think Belinda can be trusted to look after 
him if he’s ever allowed to be at large again.”’ 

“T don’t feel as if any of them matter except Julie,”’ 
said Sybil restlessly. ‘‘She—hurts me somehow. There 
seems to be nothing to hold her by. If she were only in 
love with Rolfe !’’ 

“She’s never had a chance,’”’ said Oliver. ‘She told 
me so that night. But she may fall for him yet. There's 
no knowing.”’ 

‘He adores her, anyway,” said Sybil with conviction. 
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“She ought to care for him—she must care for him— 
when she comes back.”’ 

“You'll have to give her time,’’ Oliver said, ‘‘lots and 
lots of time. It’s the only remedy that’s going to do her 
any good—that and rest. I’m sorry to have to preach 
patience so often, but there it is. Nothing else is going 
to help.”’ 

“T know,” said Sybil. ‘“Isn’t it awful? But—so long 
as she does come back—really back, I mean, no half- 
measures—I shan’t mind.”’ 

“P’raps you'll even consider getting married yourself 
then ?’’ suggested Oliver, pulling her towards him as one 
who had the right. 

She made a face at him as she yielded. ‘‘You must 
give me time,’’ she quoted. ‘‘Lots and lots of time. I 
can’t marry anybody till this tangle is straightened out. 
There’s poor old Lord Telford too. He can’t get on with- 
out me yet. And I’d have Rolfe under my wing as well, 
only he’s so infernally independent he won’t come.”’ 

Oliver’s kiss had in it a hint of grimness. “You'll wait 
for the third and fourth generation if I’ll let you,’’ he said. 
“But I shan’t. As soon as I can get a decent roof over 
our heads, I shall take you—whether you like it or not.”’ 

“Oh, shall you ?”’ said Sybil. “You wait and see!” 

“T’ll see, but I won’t wait,’’ he returned. “‘You may 
be making a bad bargain, but you shan’t have the chance 
to think better of it.”’ 

“Oh, I like bad bargains,’’ said Sybil with a smile that 
expressed more than her words. 

But when he was gone, she returned to her patient with 
a troubled frown between her eyes. She had grown fond 
of Julie. The dumb pathos of her went straight to her 
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heart. And the long waiting was becoming hard to 
bear. 

It was the last day of the year, and for nearly a fortnight 
Julie had lain in that stunned and acquiescent state, not 
wholly unconscious, yet incapable of thought. She was 
like a person in a trance, too weak for speech, too far 
away for the comprehension of anything that passed 
around her. 

Her mind was hanging in the balance, and Sybil 
realized it. She and Pearce nursed her between them, 
though there was little actual nursing to be done. Sybil 
slept in the room with her, but though she often waked and 
watched, the silent figure in the bed beside hers seldom 
moved and never required any attention. They gave her 
nourishment from time to time, but she could take very 
little, and it seemed to Sybil all through that anxious 
Christmas-time that she was wasting day by day. 

By Keston’s orders she was kept in complete quietness, 
and none but Sybil, Pearce, and himself ever entered the 
room. Though Rolfe came every day to ask for her, he 
was rigidly excluded from her presence. Oliver had not 
forgotten the girl’s bitter cry that she had been driven all 
the way, and he was determined that no suggestion of 
that cruel strain should be imposed upon her now. He 
was trusting that nature left to itself would eventually 
find its own remedy. 

But to Sybil’s impetuous desire to be up and doing, 
this seemed at times a negative sort of treatment that was 
leading to nothing. Julie was not growing perceptibly 
weaker, but the terrible inertia was like a spell that steadily 
gained influence upon her. It had continued for so long 
that she was beginning to lose heart. She had great faith 
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in Oliver, and she knew that he had a good reason for 
imagining that Rolfe was the last person who would be 
likely to have a beneficial effect upon poor Julie’s crushed 
nerves. Yet, at the back of her mind, there was growing 
a deep longing to take some definite action. She some- 
times told herself that it would be almost better to plunge 
Julie into active insanity than to see her die inch by inch 
of sheer inanition. With all her own youth and abounding 
vitality, it was hard to control her impatience. It was 
impossible to restrain the wonder if some drastic change 
might not disperse that terrible lethargy and reawaken 
the soul that slept behind those great gazing eyes that 
always seemed to be looking for something far out of sight 
without knowing what that something was. 

““She’ll never be anything again,’’ was Pearce’s daily 
cheering verdict, and in spite of herself Sybil was beginning 
to agree. 

The impossibility of reaching Julie’s understanding 
save in the most commonplace matters was one of the 
things that daunted her most. No gleam of compre- 
hension ever lighted those wide dark eyes, though she 
would stir mechanically in answer to any material sug- 
gestion made by Pearce or herself. She was absolutely 
docile at all times—too docile for Sybil’s energetic spirit ; 
but, save for this, it was as if a high wall separated her 
from all mundane things. She never slept naturally, but 
she was never—so it seemed to Sybil—really awake. 
Nothing made any impression upon her. Her will—her 
very personality—appeared to be utterly in abeyance. 
And Sybil was becoming nonplussed and disheartened. 
She had come to the verge of thinking that even suffering 
would be preferable to this. Suffering might be dealt with 
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and ultimately assuaged; but this—this was a thing 
beyond her reach. She could not cope with nothingness. 

Was Oliver right ? Would she ever come back out of the 
void of her own accord? Or would she merely sink 
deeper and deeper until the final oblivion took her ? 

Whenever she reached this point in her cogitations,. 
Sybil invariably shook herself and set her teeth with alk 
her old unconquerable determination to get her own way. 
“She shan’t do that!’’ she vowed. ‘She shan’t! She 
shan’t !”’ 

But there were times, more frequent of late, when she 
had an uneasy suspicion that all the determination in the 
world might not serve to hold Julie back. She was so like 
a wandering spirit stranded on an alien shore, waiting only 
for the next tide to bear her away. 


2D 


CHAPTER V 
THE CHILD OF NATURE 


IT was on the afternoon of that same day—-New Year’s 
Eve—that Belinda, dressed in deep black yet bearing her- 
self with a certain jauntiness, stepped out of The Black 
Swan and turned her bright face towards the jetty. 

She had to pass her two properties—Honeyball Farm 
and Old Columbus’s recent abode—to reach it, and she 
tossed her head with a good deal of importance on the 
way. Both places were uninhabited, the former all 
shuttered and forbidding standing up like a spectre in the 
gloom of the failing day. She had already sent Peter and 
Emily Prawle about their business without the faintest 
compunction. 

The weather was cold, and the moaning of the almost 
invisible sea sounded inexpressibly dreary. But the glass 
of prosperity was set fair for Belinda, and nothing daunted 
her. 

She reached the jetty and walked along it with brisk 
purpose. At the end rocked the Circe, her light shining 
dimly through a drift of mist. 

Belinda arrived at her moorings and sent a shrill call 
downwards. “Hullo! Youthere, Mr. Britton? It’s me— 
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There was a pause, then a sound from below. The 
cabin door of the Circe was opened, and a man’s figure 
showed vaguely in the entrance. 

“Can I come aboard ?’’ cried Belinda in tones of cheery 
good-fellowship. ‘‘All by yourself, I suppose °?”’ 

Rolfe lounged into the open. His movements did not 
betray a vast enthusiasm. 

“Anything the matter ?’’ he demanded gruffly. 

“Nothing,’’ said Belinda. “I’ve come to see you, 
that’s all, and wish you a happy New Year.’’ Her tone 
held the pleasing conviction that in so doing she was 
conferring a favour. ‘““How do I get on board ?”’ 

“Hold on a minute !’’ said Rolfe. 

He went back for a moment, and reappeared with an 
electric torch which he shone on to the iron steps which 
gave access to his domain. 

“Mind how you come !”’ he said. 

His accents held resignation rather than pleasure, but 
he advanced to give her a helping hand. 

Belinda stepped lightly on board by its aid and glanced 
around, ‘‘A very nice little craft !’’ she observed. “‘And 
to think I’ve never been on her before !’’ 

Rolfe said nothing, but she did not find his silence dis- 
concerting. Men were like that, and she was no stranger 
to their ways. 

“Well ?’’ she said. ‘‘And where do we go now ?”’ 

“‘There’s the cabin,’’ said Rolfe. 

She turned towards it at once and moved down into it 
with complete self-possession. ‘‘How very nice!’’ she 
said. ‘‘I had no idea it was so charming in here. Every- 
thing freshly done up! You're very clever, Mr. Britton.”’ 

“Donkey-work !’’ remarked Rolfe laconically. 
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“T shouldn’t have called it so,’ said Belinda with a 
little laugh. ““What beautiful cushions! Really—most 
habitable! May I sit down 2?” 

“Of course !’’ said Rolfe. 

She sat where the lamplight played tantalizingly upon 
her fair hair under its saucily tilted black cap. 

“One sees so little of you nowadays,”’ she said. ‘““And— 
after all the upheavals of the past few weeks—it’s really 
nice to meet an old friend again.”’ 

Rolfe said nothing. He stood at the door, filling his 
pipe. 

Belinda uttered a faint sigh as if to bring herself into 
tune with his distinctly gloomy aspect. “It’s been a very 
sad world lately,’’ she remarked. “‘Have you heard the 
latest ?”’ 

Rolfe did not look up. ‘I’m going round again pre- 
sently to enquire,’’ he said. ‘‘There was no change this 
morning.”’ 

Belinda tossed her cloud of hair. ‘“‘Oh—Julie!’’ she 
said with a touch of scorn. ‘‘There never will be any 
change there ; you may take it from me. Her reason’s 
gone. Not that there ever was very much of it to go, from 
what I can gather.”’ 

“Are you qualified to judge °’’ asked Rolfe in a very 
low voice. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘No, but seriously! You 
can’t be so silly as to waste your time over a girl who has 
gone out of her mind. A pretty girl, I grant you, but 
quite, quite senseless. She always was. Even that old 
witch Emily knew that.”’ 

“Really ?’’ said Rolfe. 

Belinda began to pull off her gloves with slight signs of 
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exasperation. “‘But of course | I think everybody did,” 
she said. “She had no more brains than poor Micky. 
That was why I thought at first she was the guilty one. 
I must say she looked it that day.” 

“That,” said Rolfe very deliberately, ‘‘was because she 
was trying to shield me from suspicion.”’ 

Belinda uttered a short disdainful laugh. ‘I know. 
It was all too absurd—though of course she was morally 
guilty. It was she who had the knife and put it into 
Micky’s head to use it.’’ 

“If we’re going to talk about moral guilt,’’ said Rolfe, 
“I should think Stark himself might come in for a little 
blame. He deserved all he got, anyway.”’ 

“Really !’’ protested Belinda, and then abruptly 
paused. She had not come thus unconventionally in order 
to participate in this sort of discussion. ‘‘Well,’’ she con- 
ceded after a moment, ‘‘there may be something in what 
you say. But it isn’t for me to say anything against poor 
Captain Stark. Naturally, his will was a very great 
surprise to me, but I feel that he did try to do the right 
thing in the end.”’ 

Rolfe grunted and lighted his pipe. His eyes refused to 
dwell upon the brilliantly fair spectacle of Belinda in her 
sombre garb. 

“You see,’’ said Belinda after a further slight pause, 
“T have led a very hard life. I always tried to do my 
duty by my poor old grandfather, but he never had any 
real affection for me. I have always been—I still am— 
very much alone.”’ 

“Yes. I think you treated Old Columbus quite 
decently,’’ said Rolfe in the tone of one who takes not 
the faintest interest in his subject. 
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Belinda, however, turned upon him with a swiit 
gesture of gratitude. ‘“‘That’s truly nice of you,’’ she 
declared. ‘‘So few people appreciate that one tries to do 
one’s best. And do you know what is happening now ? 
Joe Muster’s wife has been taken with some bad internal 
complaint that is quite incurable, and I shall have to look 
after her.”’ 

She looked up at him dramatically, as if expectant of 
further praise. But Rolfe had nothing more to add to 
his eulogy. 

He merely said: “Really? That’s bad luck,’ in a 
tone that failed to indicate whether the remark applied 
to Belinda or to Joe Muster’s wife. 

Belinda sighed again. ‘‘Yes, it’s a sad world. But 
one must do one’s best. It’s rather terrible to stand quite 
alone in the midst of so much trouble. There’s Honeyball 
Farm,’’ she dashed off rather suddenly. ‘I wonder what 
you would do about that if you were me.”’ 

“T expect I should put it in the market,” said Rolfe. 

“Would you? Would you indeed ?’’ She spoke 
eagerly. ‘“You wouldn’t think of living there—trying to 
make a home for yourself—if you were me ?”’ 

“TI can’t say,’’ said Rolfe. 

“Oh, but you must say—please !’’ she said, still eager 
and faintly wistful. ‘It’s just that that I want to know. 
How do you feel about the place yourself? Would you 
like it—as a home, I mean ?”’ 

“Like it !’’ said Rolfe. “Well, hardly, under present 
conditions. I dare say it may have possibilities.’’ 

“Well, that’s just it,’’ said Belinda. “Suppose you 
were to marry and settle down on shore, isn’t that some- 
thing like the sort of place that would appeal to you ?”’ 
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“T can’t say,’”’ said Rolfe again, and he smoked his 
pipe gloomily, with a preoccupied air, as if the discussion 
held no further interest. 

But Belinda had not yet reached her mark, though she 
was creeping towards it by devious paths. ‘You think the 
place has possibilities,’’ she said. ‘“Well, I’m sure it has. 
If I had anyone—like you, for instance—to help me, I’m 
positive I could turn it into a very cosy little home. So 
close to the sea it would be too. And so handy for the 
Circe. Peter’s keeping on the ferry service with the 
skipper’s boat for the moment, but I’ve no doubt that 
could be turned over to you if you cared to take it. I’ve 
got rid of Emily. [I couldn't keep those two on the 
premises. They’ve got a room somewhere down the 
quay. So, you see, there’s nothing to prevent you if you 
feel inclined.”’ 

‘Afraid I don’t quite follow,”’ said Rolfe. ‘‘Are you 
talking about the ferry or Honeyball Farm ?”’ 

‘“Both,’’ cried Belinda with a broad gesture. ‘‘Think 
what a decent thing you could make of them! And keep 
Peter on as odd man if you like! I won’t have old Emily, 
though. I’d get a girl for the rough work. We’d have the 
place done up so as you'd scarcely know it. I’d give you 
first choice ineverything. I know you’vegottaste. You’d 
be happy there. I’m sure you would. And when the 
summer comes, you can take people for trips on the Circe, 
like you did last season, and then bring them back to my 
tea-house at Old Christopher’s. Come now! Isn’t thata 
sound proposition ?”’ 

She turned her flushed and laughing face invitingly up 
to him. The light fell on her full white throat which 
already verged upon the plump side. Her rough hair was 
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flung back in shining disarray. Her eyes sparkled with 
vivacious anticipation. 

But Rolfe remained at his post, still smoking phleg- 
matically, unmoved, uninterested. 

“I don’t think I’ve quite got the hang of things,’’ he 
said after a decided pause. ‘Sounds a bit complicated 
to me.” 

“Not a bit!’’ Belinda assured him. ‘You see, I’ve 
got money now, and between us we could make a lot more. 
If you agreed, we might let apartments at Honeyball 
Farm as well as live there ourselves. Then we could start 
bathing-huts on this side too and get the thing really 
going. There’s no end to what we mightn’t do between us. 
Can’t you see what a chance it is ?”’ 

“I don’t quite see how or why I should come into it,”’ 
said Rolfe with perverse deliberation. 

Belinda clicked her tongue at his stupidity. ‘“‘You’re 
not trying !’’ she declared. ‘‘But I can tell you there isn’t 
another man in Beam that wouldn’t jump at the idea 1f 
I so much as held up my little finger. But I don’t want 
any of them—a lot of oafs they are. I know them all too 
well—from the other side of the bar.”’ 

Rolfe received this in silence, smoking with a kind of 
heavy absorption that imparted no inkling of his thoughts. 

‘Well ?”’ said Belinda briskly. ‘‘You’d better not go 
to sleep over it. You won’t get another chance like 
this.”’ 

Rolfe turned his head very slowly and looked down 
upon her. “Thank you very much for thinking of it,’’ he 
said, slightly dragging his words as if they cost him some- 
thing of an effort. “But—lI’m afraid there’s nothing 
doing so far as I’m concerned.”’ 
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Belinda’s bright eyes flickered under his direct look, 
but she maintained her free attitude. “I don’t think you 
really quite grasp what I’m offering,’ she said. ‘We're 
such old friends that I haven’t stood on ceremony. 
Perhaps,’ she uttered a small titter, ‘‘you weren’t quite 
prepared to be taken by the horns in this way. But I’m 
modern enough to think that if the girl is better off than 
the man, it’s up to her to speak. So—there you are !’’ 
She made her broad gesture again, and sat with an 
indescribable air of expectancy, as if she anticipated that 
his next move would be to take her in his arms. 

But Rolfe did not stir. His pipe remained between his 
teeth, his blue eyes—very keen and rather pitiless—fixed 
upon her. 

He spoke after a moment somewhat curtly, almost as 
ifashamed. “I’m sorry, Belinda. I can’t accept anything 
from you. You're trying to put your eggs in the wrong 
basket.”’ 

“Oh, what nonsense !’’ cried Belinda. “Don’t be so 
modest! I’d liefer be married to you than anyone I 
know. There’s no nonsense about either of us. We should 
get on first-class.’ 

He took his pipe from his mouth, and she made a 
slight upward movement towards him, for his face had a 
smile that seemed to her to need encouragement. 

But in a second she was arrested, for he shook his head. 
“T’m sorry,” he saidagain. “But nothing doing! Thanks 
for suggesting it all the same.”’ 

“What ?”’ gasped Belinda, astounded, her confidence 
slowly wilting. “You don’t want to ?”’ 

He shook his head again, but he looked at her no 
longer ; he surveyed his pipe with a close scrutiny. ‘I’m 
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not what you think I am,’ he said. “But I couldn’t 
accept in any case. I’m not free.”’ 

“Not free !’’ She echoed the words on a note of high- 
pitched scorn, for the smart edifice of her self-esteem was 
crumbling about her. ‘‘You mean to say you hold yourself 
bound to a demented girl like Julie? You can’t! It’s 
impossible. Why—she’s almost a murderess !’’ 

“She is nothing of the kind !’’ said Rolfe, and suddenly 
his eyes flashed down upon her, causing her to catch her 
breath as though she had been stabbed. ‘‘Even if she 
were, she’d still be the only girl on God’s earth for me. 
If you want to call yourself an old friend, you’ll bear that 
in mind and never forget it again.”’ 

“Really !’’ said Belinda. 

Her breast began to heave. She would not lower her 
head, but her eyes fell before that sword-like glance. 

“It’s a pity—you didn’t say that—before,’’ she 
jerked out through lips that were not wholly steady. 

“Yes, it is,’’ agreed Rolfe grimly. ‘‘But I’ve said it 
now—so that you may fully understand. Julie is every- 
thing to me, and if I don’t marry her, I shall never marry 
at all. That’s certain.”’ 

“Indeed !’’ said Belinda. She gathered herself 
together sharply. The situation had abruptly become 
untenable, but she would withdraw her forces in good 
order. “‘Well, if you ask me,” she said, preparing to rise, 
“{ should say that poor Micky had been turned into 
everybody’s cat’s-paw. He’d never have thought of killing 
the skipper if it hadn’t been put into his head. You and 
Julie between you did that.” 

Rolfe straightened himself. He made no reply what- 
ever to the thrust. He merely made way for her to go. 
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She got up and paused, facing him. ‘‘After all, he 
was my father,”’ she said, with defiance. “So I’ve a right 
to say what I think.”’ 

“No one can stop you,”’ said Rolfe, with deadly calm. 
“Only—it’s not always advisable. Good night, Belinda !”’ 

She passed him haughtily by, then swiftly turned back. 
“You needn’t think you’ve got the better of me,’’ she said 
viciously. “‘I wouldn’t marry you now if I was paid to.”’ 

“T am quite sure of that,’’ he returned. ‘‘And I have 
not the faintest wish to get the better of you. Good night 
again! I’ll light you up the steps.”’ 

He was quite unanswerable. She had a feeling that if 
she had offered him personal violence in that moment he 
would have rigidly refused to defend himself. 

Quivering with wrath, she flung away from him and 
mounted the steps to the quay. 

There for a second she paused, looking down. He was 
standing on the deck of the Czrce, the torch in his hand 
still lighting her. But he was not watching her. There 
was dejection in his attitude, but she knew it was not 
for her. 

“You fool!’’ she muttered half aloud. “You fool !’’ 

But whether she spoke to herself or to him was not 
apparent. The next moment she whirled away in a 
tempest of anger that carried her nearly the whole length 
of the jetty. 

Then the sight of her newly acquired property diverted 
her thoughts. After all, there were other things in the 
world besides Rolfe Britton. And she really did not know 
how she had ever come to imagine that she cared for him. 
She hated him now whole-heartedly—and Julie, too! 
Julie, who had even less to boast about in the way of 
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parentage than she herself! And as to Rolfe, who was 
he? A mere nobody, without antecedents of any 
description ; and not even endowed with ambition ! 

Well, she had no further use for him. There remained 
the ultimate vision of Joe Muster, and she told herself 
with sudden ardour that it would be a shame to let him 
down. 

No; she would stick to poor Joe now, whatever 
happened, and doubtless her devotion would bring its 
own reward. 

Honeyball Farm could go into the market, and she 
would turn her full attention to the elevation of The Black 
Swan. A far more feasible proposition really, and one 
which she would enjoy far more ! 

The angry discomfiture died out of her heart as the 
future began to glow. When she took her place behind the 
bar a little later, Joe Muster told her facetiously that she 
was the prettiest thing in rosebuds that he had seen that 
winter, and she must drink to the New Year with him after 
everybody had cleared off. 


CHAPTER VI 
NEW YEAR’S EVE 


It was not very long after Belinda had left the Circe that 
Rolfe turned in at the Rectory gates. 

He was not in the habit of presenting himself in the 
evening, but to-night a great restlessness possessed him, 
and it was almost as if some unseen force were drawing 
him to Julie’s side. 

Not that he expected to see her! He almost knew 
beforehand that that would be denied him. He had not 
looked upon her since that morning at Honeyball Farm, 
when he had deliberately stepped into the breach and 
diverted the horrible shadow of suspicion from her to 
himself. The subsequent happening of Micky’s detention, 
which had resulted in his own release, had faded since into 
the background of things that scarcely mattered. The 
vast relief of knowing her to be innocent had ceased to 
count. It was she alone that mattered, she who now 
seemed so far away. He had begun to think that he 
would never see her again. And yet this urge was upon 
him, drawing him. 

When the door was opened to him he did not ask for 
news of her. Instead, he requested without preamble to 


be allowed to speak to Miss Tredville. 
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He was left in the hall to await her, and ere long she 
came down to him, moving quickly, with none of her 
customary nonchalance. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” she said. ‘I was wondering 
if I’d send for you.”’ 

“She’s worse,’’ said Rolfe. 

Sybil gave him a troubled glance. “Frankly, I have a 
feeling that she is,’’ she admitted. ‘But I have no real 
reason for saying so. That’s why I didn’t send.”’ 

“Has she spoken ?’’ Rolfe asked. 

“No, she hasn’t said one word. Only—once or twice 
—I’ve thought that she was praying, or trying to.”’ Sybil 
bit her lip suddenly, as if something hurt her. ‘I don’t 
seem able to help her at all,’’ she said. ‘‘I’d give anything 
if I only could.”’ 

“And you won’t let me see her °’’ said Rolfe. 

She regarded him doubtfully. ‘‘Dr. Keston doesn't 
advise it. He thinks it would upset her. I’m not quite 
sure that I agree with him. But then . . .’’ she stopped. 
“Oh, it’s damnable—this standing by !’’ she broke out, in 
a fierce whisper. ‘‘She’s like someone hanging over a 
precipice. The least thing might mean disaster. But she 
can’t goon for ever. I’ve a feeling that we're getting near 
the end.”’ 

“Let me see her !’’ said Rolfe. He spoke steadily, but 
his voice held a deep urgency that spoke of a strain far 
greater than that which Sybil herself was undergoing. 
“TI agree with you. She can’t go on for ever like 
this. There are times when one has got to take a 
risk,”’ 

Sybil stood hesitant. ‘“‘Shall I send for the doctor 
first ?”’ 
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“No,” said Rolfe. “Trust to your own judgment— 
and tome! I'll take the responsibility.”’ 

She still looked at him irresolutely. “It may be 
a great shock,’’ she said. ‘‘Or—she may not even 
know you.” 

“TI think she will know me,’’ Rolfe said. And he 
added with a curt conviction that took her unawares, 
“‘She’s been calling to me for the last two hours.”’ 

“Oh !’’ Sybil said. ‘‘Do you really believe that ?”’ 

“‘That’s why I’m here,’’ he said. “I’ve come because 
Thad to. Miss Tredville, I think you’ll take a bigger risk 
in keeping me away than you will in letting me go to her. 
I should have been here sooner, only I was interrupted. 
And then—I got her message again, and I came.’’ 

Sybil still stood in indecision. “Don’t think me a 
brute !’’ she said. ‘“‘But—if only I were quite sure that 
she really wanted you... .” 

“You would let me in ?”’ he said. 

“T would,’’ she declared emphatically. 

“Even against the doctor’s orders ?’’ he said. 

“Yes,” said Sybil. 

He made a quiet but very positive movement forward. 
“T think you will have to take me to her without being 
quite sure,’’ he said. “If she is going, I must see her 
before she goes. But—I may be able to hold her back.”’ 

Sybil moved with him. They mounted the stairs 
together. She was trembling, but he was as steady as a 
rock. His face was set with an iron determination that 
made her realize that, whatever the hazard, there could 
be no turning back now. 

Yet, at the top of the stairs, she put out a detaining 
hand and stopped him. ‘“‘You’re not to come beyond the 
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door until I give you leave,’’ she said. “‘I’ll go in first and 
see, and then—if there’s no change——”’ 

“All right,’ he said, and he gave her a brief smile of 
reassurance which comforted her a little though it did not 
lift the weight of anxiety from her heart. 

She moved along the passage without further words, 
and he followed her noiselessly. He had the silent tread 
of most squarely built men. 

Sybil slipped into the room in which Julie lay, leaving 
the door ajar. She felt on edge with suspense. Until that 
moment she had scarcely realized how great was the risk 
she was taking. It hung upon her now like an overwhelm- 
ing burden. She was about to act in direct opposition to 
Oliver’s orders, and the result might be fatal. Or it 
might mean something even worse to the delicate 
organism that was at stake. She was afraid to think of 
what the total unbalancing of that semi-dormant mind 
might mean. 

And yet that feeling of an impending change still 
pressed upon her. To a close observer there was a 
distinct difference in Julie, hard to define, but none the 
less perceptible. Her white face on the pillow looked in 
a sense younger, more transparent, more spiritual. Her 
eyes were no longer gazing into infinity, but half closed 
under slightly drawn brows, giving that expression of 
concentration, almost of prayer, which had troubled 
Sybil. She seemed withdrawn to a great distance, wrapt 
in an unknown atmosphere, deeply contemplative—a soul 
already almost beyond the confines of the flesh. 

Sybil came softly to the bedside, and bent over her. 
‘“Julie !”’ she breathed. 

There was no answer, no suggestion of response. Her 
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hands were crossed upon her breast as though they had 
fallen so in an attempt to clasp each other in supplication. 
Her breathing was barely perceptible. She lay in a 
trance-like stillness. And the beauty and the pathos of 
her touched Sybil as nothing on earth had ever touched 
her before. 

The only light in the room was a shaded bedside lamp. 
Its golden radiance might have been shining upon an 
efigy on a tomb, ineffably calm and aloof. 

. Sybil watched her for a few seconds with fear slowly 
gathering in her heart. Then at length, almost in 
desperation, she turned. 

The door had been pushed half open ; she saw a dark 
shadow beyond it. She moved soundlessly across the 
room. Her decision was made. 

‘Come in !’’ she said. 

And Rolfe entered. 

He stood for a moment or two, then with his noiseless 
stride he approached the bed and halted at the foot. 

Sybil remained in the background. She felt as if 
from that instant the matter had been taken out of 
her hands. 

There followed what seemed to her a pause of inter- 
minable length during which Rolfe stood as motionless 
as the figure on the bed, watching, waiting, silent. It was 
as if a spell had fallen in the quiet room, and she won- 
dered if possibly it were the presence of Death—that 
mystery which she had never seen. She had a sudden, 
earnest longing for Oliver ; but it was too late now. She 
had acted without him, and already the situation was 
beyond her control. 


For there was no moving Rolfe. He stood with that 
2E 
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reck-like strength of his, and she saw that his hands were 
gripped upon the brass bed-rail as though he grappled 
with some terrific obstacle that yet held him back. 

And then—just as the tension was becoming unbear- 
able—strangely, amazingly, there came a movement. 

But it was not Rolfe who moved. It was the girl who 
had lain till then upon the narrow bed as one dead. As if 
a voice had called to her she stirred, and her great eyes 
opened, wide and questioning, searching as it were first 
the infinite and then slowly contracting to something 
closer. She moved her head, and her black hair rippled on 
the pillow. Her crossed hands lifted themselves with a 
fumbling gesture as if they tried to clasp each other, and 
—failing—were suddenly flung straight outwards. And 
a low cry in which ecstasy and anguish were very 
poignantly mingled broke from her. 

Rolfe moved at last. In a flashing second he was 
beside her, had dropped upon his knees beside the bed 
and gathered her against his breast. 

“Julie! My Julie !’’ he said, and his voice broke into 
a sudden hard sobbing that choked all further utterance. 

Sybil, still trembling in the background, saw the white 
shaking hands clasp themselves and come to rest about 
his neck and—in another moment—Julie’s gasping 
whisper: “Rolfe! My Rolfe! I thought you were never 
coming back !”’ 

It came to her then, with a conviction that almost 
staggered her, that she had nothing further to fear. 
Julie had turned back from the Valley of the Shadow to 
meet the man she loved. 

She slipped unostentatiously from the room and sat 
down on an ottoman in the passage and wept in sympathy. 
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So Julie had loved him after all—and no one had ever 
known it ! 

It must have been nearly an hour later that the front 
door opened again, and there fell a step upon the stair. 

Sybil did not move. She was feeling oddly shaken 
and uncertain of herself. And so, as Oliver drew near, 
he found her, still slightly bowed and on the verge of tears. 

He stopped short by her side. ‘What on earth has 
happened ? Julie? Julie’s not...” 

She turned her face up to him, not attempting to 
conceal her emotion. ‘‘Oh no!’’ she said. “I think she’s 
safe, thank God! Don’t goin! Rolfe’s there.’’ 

“Rolfe !’’ He put his hand on her shoulder. “You 
sent for him ?”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘No, I didn’t. But—somehow 
—Julie did. Anyhow he came. And [ let him go to her. 
I had to. She came to herself while he was standing 
looking at her. And—Oliver’’—she choked a little— 
‘“‘d’you know—she cares for him—almost as much—as 
I care for you ?”’ 

Oliver stooped abruptly and kissed her. ‘I’m very 
angry, he remarked unconvincingly. ‘Anyway, I'd 
better just look in and make sure all’s well.’’ 

“Don’t disturb them !”’ she whispered. 

He turned from her to the door which she had closed, 
opened it a few inches and pushed his head in. 

Then he came back to her. ‘‘She’s asleep on his 
shoulder,’’ he said. ‘‘You’ll have to let him stay now till 
she wakes. Yes, I think you’ve saved her, and I con- 
gratulate you. But it wasn’t my fault I was mistaken 
about Rolfe. You women are all alike.”’ 

She laughed faintly and quizzically. ‘Yes, it’s always 
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our fault, I know. Never mind! Let’s cast it all on to 
the annual scrap-heap and begin again! I always did love 
New Year’s Day. There’s something so delightfully 
childish about it.”’ 

‘‘There’s something childishly delightful about you,’’ 
he returned, “that I’ve never seen before. What has 
happened to you, Sybil ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” she said, and twined her arm softly 
in his. “It’s just the joy of things, I suppose. I feel as if 
Julie—and I—have just come alive. And I don’t know 
how to thank God enough.” 


CHAPTER VII 
NECESSARY ARRANGEMENTS 


“TI MUST say she went through it very well,’”’ said Lord 
Telford. ‘‘But the case was plain from start to finish. 
I could see that the Prawles would have liked to have 
fixed the onus on her, but she had the courage to blame 
herself while in the witness-box, and that took the wind 
out of their sails.”’ 

“And the verdict ?’’ said Sir Philip. 

“What we knew it would be—guilty but insane. 
I think the wretched boy would have been absolutely 
indignant if he had been found not guilty. He’s still 
proud of his feat.”’ 

‘Poor little beggar !’’ was Sir Philip’s comment. 

“Oh, it’s better for him to be out of the way. He’s 
clearly not responsible. Stark himself sent him over the 
border-line obviously. A dreadful fellow—that Stark ! 
Not a friend in the world! He deserved all he got.” 
Lord Telford spoke with emphasis. 

“We haven’t all of us the gift for making friendships,’’ 
observed Sir Philip rather drily. ‘Neither you nor I, 
Telford, have found the younger generation exactly easy 
to get on with.” 


Lord Telford laughed with a touch of ruefulness. 
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“T know. I used tosay no son of mine should ride over me 
roughshod. But I’m getting old—and senile, I suppose. 
We've got to accept their termsin the end. They’ll never 
stoop to ours.” 

Sir Philip looked supremely cynical. “I have not 
quite reached that stage of senility at present,’’ he com- 
mented. ‘But ifit pleases you to play the fairy godfather, 
don’t let me be any hindrance! I expect you would like 
to see Julie.”’ 

“No, I won’t worry her to-day. She looked worn out 
when she left the court.’’ Lord Telford spoke compas- 
sionately. ‘““We must get her young again somehow now 
that this business is over. Tell Sybil to give her my love 
and say there’s a honeymoon palace waiting for her and 
her mate which I think she, at least, will prefer to a rough 
sea in February. Everything’s in readiness, so they can 
fix the day as soon as they like.’’ 

“I’m expecting the bridegroom elect at any moment 
to make the necessary arrangements,’’ said Sir Philip. 

“Oh, are you? Then IJ’ll go. He’ll want to manage 
his own affairs.”’ Lord Telford held out hishand. ‘Thanks 
for all you’ve done, Tredville. You hide your light all 
right, but it shines out now and then in spite of you. By 
the way, I’m going to give away the bride.”’ 

“It looks as if you’re going to give away everything, ” 
remarked Sir Philip. “But I don’t suppose she'll 
object.”’ 

“She may possibly give me something in return. 
Who knows ?”’ said Lord Telford. 

And he took his leave, and went out into the winter 
night with a kindly smile about his lips. 

Sir Philip settled down to his week-end sermons, but 
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not for long. The coming of Rolfe was his next inter- 
ruption—Rolfe with his head up and blue eyes full of 
resolution—to make immediate arrangements for his 
wedding. 

“We neither of us want to put it off any longer,’ he 
said. “It’s been postponed too long. Besides, Julie’s 
upset, and though you've been so awfully good to her, 
I think it would be better if I could get her away from 
Beam for a bit.”’ 

“You are going to Brooksand, I hear ?’’ said Sir Philip. 

Rolfe nodded. “Yes. It’s terribly kind of him. 
I couldn’t refuse—and for her sake, too... .’’ His 
feelings seemed to become a little complicated at this 
point, and he said no more. 

“Well,”’ said Sir Philip, “I think you are doing the 
right thing, though I do not expect you to be in the least 
gratified to hear it. Under the circumstances, as you 
already have a licence and the conditions have been 
complied with, I see no reason why you shouldn't be 
married to-morrow, if you like.”’ 

“By Jove, sir, that’s decent of you!’’ said Rolfe, his 
face lighting up. ‘“‘I didn’t think it would be as easy as 
all that. May I go and tell her ?” 

“Wait a bit !’’ protested Sir Philip. ‘‘We’d better have 
everything cut and dried first—that is, if you’re sure she 
won't back out at the last minute.”’ 

“T am—quite sure of that,’’ said Rolfe. 

“Good! Then we’ll get to business. But—if I were 
you-—I shouldn’t see her to-night. She’s worn out. Let 
her rest !’’ said Sir Philip. 

Rolfe ceded the point with unusual docility. ‘‘Very 
well, Sir Philip. I’ll do as you think best. P’raps you'll 
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put me through my paces, will you? I’ve never studied 
the wedding service.”’ 

Sir Philip smiled at the naive admission. ‘You'll 
have to learn more than the wedding service, my friend, 
if you want to make a good husband,’’ he remarked. 
“But that’s a job that no one can teach you.”’ 

Rolfe gave him a straight look. “I’m going to be 
awfully good to her,’ he said. “She’s such a kid, and she’s 
never had a chance to be happy yet.”’ 

“Yes. I dare say a little judicious spoiling won’t do 
her any harm,”’ conceded Sir Philip. 

The same thought was in Sybil’s mind that night as 
she went to bed in the room in which Julie already lay 
asleep. She had maintained her guardianship over the 
girl during the six weeks that had elapsed since she had 
turned back from the Gates of Death. There was some- 
thing in Julie that appealed to her more strongly than 
anything she had ever known, and she would yield her 
place to none. But on that night she knew—what Julie 
did not know—that it was the last time that she would 
watch over her. 

She grimaced to herself once or twice as she lay in the 
darkness, awaiting sleep. Julie would have another 
protector now, and she another charge. That was life. 
There was no standing still, even when one seemed to 
have reached a satisfactory halting-place. They were 
bound to go forward on their separate ways. She would 
be the wife of a doctor who would probably rise high in 
his profession; and Julie—she could not visualize the 
future for Julie. But Rolfe would hew his own way, and 
he would get somewhere. She was certain of that. As 
the mists of sleep drifted over her there came a memory of 
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old Lord Telford looking at her wistfully across the barren 
room at Brooksand on the day that he had suggested 
marriage to her. 

“Yes, they’ll be all nght,’’ she decided, as she gave 
herself up to slumber. ‘He'll see to that.”’ 

And in the morning came the task of telling Julie of 
what lay before her. 

Sybil was no adept at the breaking of news. She 
detested the process when applied to herself, and her 
method was consequently by no means circuitous. 

She carried a cup of tea to Julie’s bedside with a 
careless ‘Had a good night ? I knew you would. You 
were so utterly fagged out. Here you are, and drink it 
quick! For I’ve got something immense to tell you.”’ 

Julie, with a lovely glow on her cheeks and eyes that 
shone with a starry splendour, looked up swiftly and 
shyly, with a murmured, “Is it Rolfe ?”’ 

“Very much Rolfe,’’ Sybil assured her energetically. 
“Drink your tea, my child! And I'll tell you all about it.” 

Julie drank obediently. She was always submissive 
to Sybil’s behests. There was a very close understanding 
between them. 

“Now please tell me!’’ she said. ‘He wasn’t vexed, 
was he, at not seeing me last night ?” 

“Oh, infuriated of course !’’ laughed Sybil, and bent 
to kiss her lightly on the forehead. “So much so in fact 
that he has decided it shall never occur again. I hope 
that’s preparation enough. It ought to be. Julie, this is 
your wedding-day !”’ 

“Oh !’’ said Julie. 

She uttered a small gasp, and Sybil patted her shoulder, 
laughing. 
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“Don’t faint or anything! I'll see you through. 
I gave you Lord Telford’s message last night, didn’t I ? 
You’re not going to sea for your honeymoon.”’ 

“He’s much too kind,’”’ said Julie. “But—to-day ! 
I shall never be ready.”’ 

“You've got nothing whatever to do,’’ Sybil pointed 
out. ‘Anyway, it’s not till twelve o’clock, so you needn’t 
get rattled. You'll find me a very efficient bridesmaid.”’ 

“T can’t think what I shall do without you,”’ Julie said, 
very earnestly. 

“Stuff and nonsense!’’ said Sybil airily. “You'll 
have Rolfe to take care of you. And I shan’t be very far 
away—though I don’t flatter myself I shall be wanted. 
Now I’m going to dress, and you lie still for a bit and get 
used to things. I shan’t be long.”’ 

She departed to her own room whistling, having 
determined that cheeriness was to be the keynote of that 
day’s proceedings. Since she was obliged to part with her 
charge she would do the thing in style. And she was 
firmly resolved that for Julie at least it should be a 
red-letter day. 

So philosophical was she in her attitude that Julie 
was compelled to accept it as her own. Everything 
seemed unreal to her with the exception of Sybil’s com- 
posure. The strain of the previous day had left its mark 
upon her, for she was still far from strong, but Sybil’s 
reassuring presence smoothed the way, and though the 
prospect of an immediate marriage sent a nervous 
tremor through her, she stilled it with all the strength at 
her command. It was not fair to Rolfe to let herself be 
afraid. 

With some wisdom Sybil ordained that Rolfe should 
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not be admitted before the ceremony. “‘It’ll only wear 
you out to see him,”’ she said. 

And, since the direction of affairs was entirely in her 
hands, Julie meekly agreed. 

Sybil kept her in her room until the last minute. 
“You can see my mother afterwards,’’ she said. ‘‘We 
shall be back for lunch. And here comes the sun to cheer 
us up! You'll be able to walk to the church. It’s only 
a step.” 

The pale warmth of the February sun glinted down 
upon Julie as she went forth to her wedding, with Sybil on 
one side of her and Lord Telford on the other. She was 
absolutely calm to all outward appearance. Dressed with 
absolute simplicity, there was about her a loveliness 
that was more rare than physical beauty. 

Lord Telford’s eyes regarded her with paternal 
approval. “And now,” he said, ‘‘for the happy ending to 
the love story !”’ 

“Don’t be silly !’’ challenged Sybil over the bride’s 
bent head. “It’s only the beginning.’’ 

To Julie, as she entered the shadowy porch of the 
church, there came a strange feeling of rest—as though 
she had crossed the threshold into another world. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE HAPPY ENDING 


It was already dark when Rolfe and his bride reached the 
honeymoon palace at Brooksand that had been prepared 
for them. Sybil had ordained a rest for Julie during the 
afternoon, and it had undoubtedly refreshed her. But 
the strangeness and grandeur of the place sent an access 
of shyness through her which rendered her almost mute. 

Rolfe, however, somewhat to her surprise, seemed 
quite at his ease. He led her to a settee before a blazing 
log fire and made her rest while he poured out the tea. 

“Better than the old Cuzrce, is it ?’’ he asked her, 
smiling. 

She looked at him rather dubiously. He was wearing 
clothes which she had never seen him wear before—the 
ordinary clothes of a gentleman—and somehow he 
seemed as much at home in them as in his old blue jersey 
and slacks. 

“Well ?”’ said Rolfe. ‘“‘Isn’t it ?’’ 

She shook her head slowly. “It isn’t so homely, 
is it ?’’ she said. 

Rolfe looked delighted. ‘“‘That’s just what I wanted 
you to say. But you're not fit for punching about in her 


at present. When you are, we'll go back.” 
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She smiled with her eyes on the fire. ‘Not to Beam,”’ 
she said. 

“Why not ?”’ said Rolfe. 

‘““Nobody likes us there,’’ she told him sadly. 

“They’ll get over that,’’ he said. “Listen! I’ve got 
a plan. Suppose I had money enough to buy Honeyball 
Farm and turn it into a little home on shore for us two. 
Would you like that ?”’ 

She started. “‘Honeyball Farm!’ she © said 
incredulously. 

He nodded. ‘“‘Yes. Wash out all the past miseries 
and turn it into something decent! You and I could do 
that, Julie. We'd go cruising in the Circe, but we’d have 
something solid to come back to. We’d make a quite 
different place of it—a real home by the sea. Wouldn't 
that be nice, dear ?”’ 

She looked up at him, the first instinctive horror gone 
from her eyes. “I should love anything with you,’’ 
she said. 

He smiled down at her. “You wait till we've gone 
into it! You'll love it better then. It’s standing derelict 
now, but we could have it for the asking.”’ 

“T thought Lord Telford bought it,”’ she said. 

Rolfe nodded. “He did. He owns practically 
everything. I’ve a great fancy for that place, Julie—to 
make you happy where you've been so miserable. Will 
you let me try ?”’ 

She considered the matter, drawn by his enthusiasm 
almost in spite of herself. “‘You see, I haven’t got any 
money,” she said, at length. 

“Neither have I,’”’ said Rolfe. 

“Then how——’”’ she began. 
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He cut her short. ‘“He’d give it to us for a wedding 
present. He wants us somewhere near. This place,’’ he 
glanced around him—“I couldn’t endure it without you. 
But with you—well, everything’s different.”’ 

He sat down beside her and slipped his arm around her. 

Julie sighed and leaned against him. “‘I feel like that 
too. It’s not the place that really matters. Even 
Honeyball Farm—with you to do for. . . .”’ 

He turned her face upwards and kissed her on the lips. 
‘With me to do for—I like that !’’ he whispered. “Thank 
you for that, darling.”’ 

She clung to him for a little in silence. Then: ‘‘What 
makes Lord Telford so very good to us ?”’ she asked. 

“‘He wants to adopt us,’’ said Rolfe. 

“Adopt us!’’ she echoed. ‘‘Hasn’t he got anyone of 
his own ?”’ 

‘Yes, a son,’’ said Rolfe. 

She lifted her head to look at him. “‘A son! Then, 
Rolfe, surely—where is he ?”’ 

Rolfe laughed—a rather rueful laugh. “That’s just 
it,’ he said. 

“Just what ?’’ She was staring at him now with wide, 
half-startled eyes. “I don’t understand.”’ 

He caught her suddenly close. ‘‘Yes, look at me— 
look at me !’’ he said. ‘“We’re so horribly like each other, 
and yet you've never seen !”’ 

“Rolfe !’’ she gasped. 

He pressed his face to hers. ‘You understand now !”’ 
he said. “I’ve fought him, more or less, all my life. But 
now—he’s got me—through you. I wanted to make my 
own life, as he did himself. I wanted to be independent. 
But I’ve had to give in. I can’t thwart him any longer. 
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He’s been too decent to us both. I’m caught like a beetle 
onapin. There’s no getting away again.” 

“But, Rolfe,’’ she protested in distress, “‘oh, Rolfe ! 
I’d no idea. I thought you were just a nobody like 
myself. Rolfe! I’d never have married you if I’d known.”’ 

He laughed at that, holding her closer. ‘Too late 
now! You’re my wife. You've married the son of a lord 
without knowing it. But don’t let that worry you! 
There’s no blue blood in our family that I’ve ever heard 
of. Your job will be to keep the peace between us. He’s 
taken a fancy to you, so that ought not to be difficult.”’ 

“Oh, I ought to have been told!’’ she said. “I knew 
I wasn’t good enough, but I never guessed—this.”’ 

“You're a thousand times too good,”’ he told her, with 
sudden emphasis. ‘“‘And you’re just all I want in the 
world. What’s money? What’s rank? What’s any- 
thing beside love ? You don’t care for these things any 
more than I do. You only care for me. Isn't that 
true ?”’ 

His voice was quick and passionate. It appealed to 
her in a fashion that she could not refuse. “‘Of course 
it’s true!’’ she said. ‘‘Rolfe—darling—of course it’s 
true! How could I help it when you were willing to give 
up your life for mine ?”’ 

“‘That’s not the reason,’ he said. ‘“‘You loved me 
before that—long before that.”’ 

She nodded, softly flushing. “Yes. I did. But—lI 
tried not to.”’ 

“You didn’t try hard enough,” he said. “Now tell 
me—when did you love me first ?”’ 

She hesitated. ‘“‘It’s difficult to be quite sure. I—was 
rather afraid of you, Rolfe.” 
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“YT know,” he said. ‘I was a rough brute. Don't 
remind me !”’ 

“Oh, but not always!’’ she said, and a very tender 
light came into her eyes with the words. ‘D’you 
remember that night when I first went to tea with you on 
the Crrce ? And she looked like a fairy ship on the water. 
And you whistled—oh, Rolfe, do you remember? I’ve 
thought of it so often since.”’ 

‘“‘What did I whistle ?’’ he said. 

She told him in a hushed voice: “It was ‘Abide with 
Me’. I’d been feeling so wicked, and it made me feel— 
better. Often and often I wondered afterwards if it 
could have been really you whistling that, and if you 
would ever do it again. But you never did.’’ Her eyes 
fell. She could not look at him any longer. ‘“‘And then 
—that night that you trusted me and promised to be good 
to me, I felt that some day—you would.” 

She stopped, and a silence fell. 

It lasted for several seconds. Then Rolfe did a strange 
thing. He slipped to his knees by her side, and with her 
hands pressed against his heart he broke into a low and 
flute-like whistling of the hymn she loved. 

When he ended she leaned towards him, all fear and 
all hesitation gone, and laid her lips upon his hair. 

“God bless you for that, Rolfe!’’ she said simply. 
“You've made me feel—quite—safe—at last. And I 
want to put away all the hate and the badness now, and 
try to be—good.”’ 

“Right !’’ said Rolfe, holding her very closely. “We'll 
have a jolly good shot at it—together.”’ 


THE END 
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General Fiction 


Erich Maria Remarque 
Author of ‘All Quiet on the Western Front’, ‘‘The Road Back’ 


THREE COMRADES 


[N this powerful novel, his third, the author of All Quiet on the Western 
Front moves forward another stage in his spiritual pilgrimage. The 
narrative is realistic in form but idealistic in content, so that the details 
are never sordid ; it is an idealism that is born of that despair, so vividly 
described in The Road Back, which followed on the post-war collapse of 
the old moral values. 
As in his other works, Remarque’s preoccupation is still with comradeship 
—the comradeship born in the filth and squalor of the trenches and all 
but lost in the disillusionment of the peace. 484 pages. 8s. 6d. 


Gilbert Frankau 


Author of ‘Farewell Romance’ (32nd thous.), “Three Englishmen (37th 


thous.), etc. 
THE DANGEROUS YEARS 


RANKAU is writing a new long novel. There are tens of thousands of people 
all over the world to whom a new novel by this great story-teller is an 
event of importance. These innumerable readers have learnt to trust 
Frankau. Once again they will not be disappointed. 8s. 6d. 


Frank Swinnerton 
Author of ‘Elizabeth’ (15th thous.), ‘‘The Georgian House” (42nd thous.) 


THE HARVEST COMEDY 


title of Mr. Swinnerton’s new book is provisional ; but it indicates 

‘the author’s aim in writing this intricate story of William Harvest and 
his rivals. Like Elizabeth and The Georgian House, the book has its setting 
for the most part in a South of England town. Many characters play their 
parts in the tale, and the book is long, dramatic, and full of detail. 7s. 6d. 


R. H. Mottram 


Author of ‘The Spanish Farm’’, “Early Morning’’, etc. 


TIME TO BE GOING 


delightful story presents the case of a successful man who retires 

from an overseas appointment, promising himself a renewed youth of 
leisure and enjoyment in the English town in which he grew up. Romantic, 
absorbing, and with all the excitement of Jubilee Week, Time to be Goin 
is likely to eclipse any of Mr. Mottram’s previous successes. 7s. 6d. 
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Carmel Haden Guest 
Author of “‘Little Mascot’, ‘‘Children of the Fog’’, etc. 


GIVE US CONFLICT 


N this novel about Germany, that tragic country so often ravaged 
by the militarist passion of its rulers, Mrs. Haden Guest has traced the 
stories of two families, an industralist’s and a worker’s, from before the 

war to the present time. 
The adventures and development of Rudolph, brought up as the twin 
of Lisa, the worker Fritz Linde’s child, and of Carl, her real brother, 
who grows up as heir to Herr Schenk, form the chief theme of the story. i 
7s. 6d. 


Bridget Parsons 
Author of “Switzie”’ 


DAUGHTER OF ENGLAND 


AUGHTER OF ENGLAND isa most unusual story, alternating between 
the claims of romance and politics. The picture of Elizabeth, who chose 
patriotism rather than shielding her own friends, is an unforgettable one. 
7s. 6d. 


Joseph Delmont 
Author of ‘Fraulein Bandit’, ‘‘In Chains’, ‘‘Miracle Church’, etc. 


THE ENDLESS PATH 


THE ENDLESS PATH is one of the manuscripts which Joseph Delmont 
had fortunately completed before his death. To the art of dramatic narra- 
tive he brought a zest and vitality which have made his novels notable. 
This is probably one of the last few novels of his which will ever be 

published, and it is thus one to which particular interest will attach. 
7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Matthew Arnold 


Author of ‘The Wall’, ‘The Evolution of Elizabeth’, etc. 


FUN FOR FELICITY 


UN FOR FELICITY was outlined and commenced during an unusual 

and delightful holiday in the L6t et Garonne district last summer. It 
was partly the air, partly the sun and partly the scene which led the 
author away from serious considerations and produced this charming 
and gay story. Mrs. Matthew Arnold says: ‘Felicity wheedled me 
into postponing the chronicle of Christopher Heathcote’s life till her own 
should have been established.”’ 7s. 6d. 
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Ethel M. Dell 


Author of “The Way of an Eagle’, ‘‘The Knave of Diamonds”, ‘Storm 
Drift’, “The Bars of Iron’. Over eight million copies of Ethel M. 


Dell’s novels sold 
HONEYBALL FARM 


THEL M. DELL has been a best-seller for years. She has the assurance 
of a writer who knows exactly the type of story that is expected of her 
and produces it with unfailing skill. All the strong passions which she 

knows how to paint in glowing colours throb again in this long new novel. 
8s. 6d. 


Geoffrey Moss 


Author of “Sweet Pepper’’ (116th thous.), “I Face the Stars’ (gth thous.), etc. 


A NEW NOVEL 


WE are glad to be able to announce a new novel by this popular author. 

It is some time since I Face the Stars was hailed by Press and public 
as a surpassingly brilliant and readable addition to modern fiction. It is 
certain that this new novel will at least be equally successful. 7s. 6d. 


Winifred Graham 


Author of ‘‘The Man Behind the Chair’, ‘‘Hallowmas Abbey’’, etc. 


THE WISE MAN HATH SAID 


LL Winifred Graham’s enthusiastic readers will be curious to know 
what the Wise Man hath said, and they will get a great surprise when 
the secret Wise Man eventually manifests his powers and makes himself 
known. He is only fully revealed as the story draws to its intriguing 

close. 
7s. 6d. 


Naomi Jacob 
Author of ‘‘Roots’’ (43rd thous.), ““Honour Come Back’ (15th thous.). 


FADE OUT 


NAOMI JACOB'S great powers as a story-teller have made her one of the 

most popular and important novelists today. In this great new novel 
of the stage her supreme gift of characterization and her wide knowledge of 
the theatre are admirably displayed. 7s. 6d. 
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Norman Giles 
Author of “‘The Lost County’’, ‘‘Barfred’’, etc. 


WILDWODE’S GARAGE 


THE problem, always present with us, of what we will do with our sons 
and, more important still, what our sons will do with themselves remains 
the most vital in the routine of daily life. Wildwode’s Garage tells the story 
of three young men who, in their several ways, were a great trial to their 
parents. 
The book describes the struggle to build up and maintain a garage in 
face of an opposition which tests the character of those most interested, 
and proves also that education of parents is carried on through their 
children. 7s. 6d. 


Gabrielle Vallings 


Author of “Jude Penny’’, ‘‘The Tramp of the Multitude’, etc. 
THE LABOUR LEADER 


GABRIELLE VALLINGS’ last novel, The Tramp of the Multitude, told 

the epic story of the beginnings of the Labour Party. In her new novel 
Miss Vallings presents a brilliant study of one of its leaders. Against the 
harsh background of modern strife she has etched, with sure, bold strokes, 
this striking portrait. 7s. 6d, 


Adrienne Thomas 
CHILD OF UNREST 


HERE is a brilliant study of a child born at the end of the War and 
brought up in an atmosphere of European unrest. While still at school 
she develops a passionate attachment for Nicholaus Isemann, a friend of 
the family, and gradually both man and girl become aware of the poten- 
tialities of their devotion. Her mother comes to visit her and realizes 
that she must confess to Nicholaus that he is the father of the child. 
Katrin, on hearing the truth, goes through a tremendous emotional crisis 
from which she emerges a grown woman. 
It is a wonderful psychological study of a modern child, written with great 
insight, delicacy, and utter lack of sentimentality. 7s. 6d. 


Gwen Syms 
ALONG THIS ROAD 


ERE, in novel form, is grimly represented the struggle between 
pacificism and militarism. Against a stark background of war there is 
told the moving story of Margarita, who fell in love with Edmund and bore 
him a child while he, fighting for his country, was blinded and hopelessly 
disfigured. Mark, inheriting from his father, grew up a militarist against 
all the counsel of his mother. 7s. 6d. 
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H. de Vere Stacpoole 


Author of ‘‘The Blue Lagoon” (over 1,000,000 copies sold) 


GINGER ADAMS 


OS ANGELES (with the lid off), the Channel Islands of California and 
the Mexican coast form the background of Ginger Adams, a story 
packed with quaint and fascinating characters and exciting incidents. 
The central character is a girl, never to be forgotten by those who meet 
her. 7s. 6d. 


Cosmo Hamilton 
Author of “The Splendour of Torches’, ““Pillion’’, etc. 


SHE SHALL BE CALLED WOMAN 


OSMO HAMILTON has returned from a four months’ lecture tour in 

America, bringing back with him a new novel dealing with modern 
social conditions in that country. The story is told through the eyes of 
John Lancing, a peer’s son, working as Political Correspondent on an 
American newspaper and married to a typical modern girl, who is a 
cultured Becky Sharp—a lovely and attractive slut. 
Cosmo Hamilton has pictured the American scene admirably and has 
written a most entertaining story around it. 7s. 6d. 


Sherwood Anderson 
Author of ‘‘Tar’’, “Dark Laughter’, “Puzzled America’, etc. 


KIT BRANDON 


[N this new novel, his first for several years, Sherwood Anderson, famous 

American author, has created in Kit Brandon, the daughter of a moon- 
shiner, a real and living character. Kit Brandon dominates a thrilling 
and human story which recreates a wild and lawless period in American 
history. 7s. 6d. 


Dorothy Cunynghame 


Author of ‘‘Half a House’, ‘‘Dark Background”’, etc. 


SO MUCH FOR CHARITY 


THIS is the story of Lesley Grey, who took the line of least resistance 
in most things, because she was afraid to face life. 

A harsh and unsympathetic upbringing had given her a lack of confidence 
which marriage, at the age of eighteen, to a man who looked on matrimony 
as a kind of one-way street with himself as sole controller of traffic, did 
little to alleviate. 

So Much for Charity describes the events that came from a walk she took 
on a day of storm. In rescuing a human derelict from suicide, she pire 
her small but comfortable world crashing about her ears. 7S. 
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Isabel C. Clarke 


Author of “Silence is Golden’, “Family Symphony’, “Decree Nisv’’, etc. 
IN AN ALPINE VALLEY 


HE scene of Miss Clarke’s new novel is set in a valley of the Alps which 

affords fresh beauties for her powers of description. It deals with the 
selfless devotion of a young girl, Agatha Royde, to her delicate, gifted 
brother, Evelyn. The little group of people assembled in the valley find 
their harmony disturbed by the intrusion of the heir presumptive to the 
English property, and tragedy is only narrowly averted. 
The beautiful setting and the moving story which is unfolded are qualities 
which will make Miss Clarke’s new novel a memorable one. 7s 6d. 


Margaret Ferguson 
Author of ‘‘Flambeau’’, ‘Thorn Harvest’, etc. 


RECALL TO LIFE 


THIS is the dramatic story of a man’s desperate search for himself, his 
own lost identity and personality. 

Simon Aubrey returns to his family, his memory a blank, his face so changed 

that they cannot identify him themselves. Is he the person that they take 

it for granted that he is, accepting him as Simon Aubrey ? Is he that man 

in fact and character ? Or are another man’s individuality and mind being 


forced upon him ? 
The story is unfolded against the lively background of a long cruise to the 


Mediterranean, Palestine, and Syria. 7s. Od. 


Norah Sloane Stanley 
Author of ““Red Wind”’ 


THE EARTHEN LAMP 


T could have been said of the Skeales that “‘They love their land, because 
it is their own, and scorn to give aught other reason why’’. For genera- 
tions they had farmed ‘‘Sevenfold’’, steeping themselves in its quiet beauty 
and stolid joys. With the generations concerned in this story came 
rebellion and the quest for a wider world. 
Such a theme is not unusual, but it is here pursued with sincerity and a 
passion that causes the memory of this moving story to linger on. 
7s. 6d, 


Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
Author of “Put up the Shutters” 


A NEW BOOK 
7s. 6d. 
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Eden Phillpotts 
Author of “Physician, Heal Thyself’’, “Bred in the Bone’’, etc. 


FARCE IN THREE ACTS 


“FE,DEN PHILLPOTTS is, with the possible exception of Mr. Belloc, the 
most versatile of living English writers,’’ wrote L. A. G. Strong in the 
Spectator. Farce comes just as easily to him as any other form of writing, 

and consequently his many admirers will look forward to this new book. 
7s. 6d. 


Lesley Storm 


Author of ‘Lady, What of Life?” (37th thous.), ‘“Head in the Wind” 
(12th thous.), “‘Strange Man's Home’’ (5th thous.) 


GALLOWS-BIRD 


RAMA, realism, suspense, and true character studies are unfailing 
qualities of Miss Storm’s novels. Once again she has written a story 

of intense fascination, of remarkable characters, and vivid scenes. 
The story of MacCartney’s double crime, his utter lack of any decent 
feelings towards man or woman, and his totally unexpected downfall is 
told with all the zest and power which readers expect from Miss Storm. P 
7s. Od. 


Margaret Morrison 
Author of ‘‘Written for Elizabeth’’, ‘‘The Reverse be My Lot’, etc. 


SALLY STRANGE 


E—all of us—have our moments of inspiration, our occasional flashes 
of intuition, that curious sense of interchange of thought we call 
‘telepathy’. And, perhaps, we have sometimes let our minds dwell on 
the possibilities that might be opened up if we possessed this sense in 
fuller measure. Would life be more simple, or more complicated ? 
This is the theme of Miss Morrison’s new novel Sally Strange. The story 
of a girl to whom the human mind was an open book. 7s. 6d. 


F. A. M. Webster 


Author of ‘African Cavalcade’, ‘“‘Mubendt Girl’, etc. 


DEAD VENOM 


THIS is the story of Judy Vaughan who, on her first visit to Africa, 

suffered the loss of her father and was obliged to return to England. 
Captain Webster’s knowledge of Africa is great and he has written a most 
absorbing and romantic story. 7s. 6d. 
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General Fiction 


Diana Patrick 


Author of ‘‘Fragile Armour’, ‘‘Yesterday’s Roses’’, etc. 


BIRD OF BRIGHT PLUMAGE 


THIS is the story of Roland Herrick, who tires of his wife, is divorced, 

marries a French woman, and has a daughter called Delphine. Un- 
known to him, his first wife has also borne him a daughter. In this 
dramatic story of parents and children the setting moves from the West 
Riding, which Diana Patrick so ably portrays, to France, and back to the 
drab manufacturing town of Clangley-on-Wrye. 7s 6d. 


George Woden 


Author of ‘‘Tannenbrae”’ (4th thous.), ‘‘Love and Let Love’’ (5th thous.) 
THE BAILIE’S TALE 


EORGE WODEN explains: “I wanted to write a novel upon expecta- 

tion and experience, illusion and reality. I had Bailie Mirren in my 
mind, a character capable of impulsive action, but too old for development. 
I knew his family, his friends, his business. The setting, in Glasgow, was 
complete. He had only to bring his nephew’s widow and her daughter 
from London, and I had the tale, with the inevitable conflict which is the 
essence of drama.” 7s. Od. 


Peter Mendelssohn 
Author of ‘‘The House of Cosinksy”’ 


ROAD OF YESTERDAY 


‘THE enormous success of Sir Philip Gibbs’s Citves of Refuge proved how 
deep and sympathetic is the public interest in any story of the tragedies 
and the struggles of refugees. 
This fact will ensure a wide welcome for Road of Yesterday, a long and 
brilliant novel by a young author who, writing out of intense personal 
experience, has produced a powerful and vivid story of people driven 
from their homelands to wander destitute from country to country in 
search of a living. 7s. 6d. 


Barrett Willoughby 
Author of ‘Spawn of the North” 


RIVER HOUSE 


DENISE KEITH’S father dearly loved River House, his hunting lodge 

on the Stikine River just beyond the Alaskan border. He hoped that 
one season there would make Denise love it too, but finances made it 
necessary for her to choose between an Alaskan estate and a fashionable 
wedding. 7s. 6d. 
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General Fiction 


W. B. Maxwell 


Author of ‘“‘Himself and Mr. Ravkes’’ (roth thous.), ‘‘We Forget Because We 


Must” (61st thous.), etc. 
JACOB’S LADDER 
A VOLUME OF STORIES 
7s. 6d, 


Netta Muskett 
Author of “Winter's Day’’, ‘A Mirror for Dreams” (14th thous.) 


ALLEY-CAT 


LISON, child of the slums, without moral background or heritage, 
sets off down the road of life with a passionate desire for freedom. 
Three men, of diverse character, become a part of her life one after the 


other. 
To each she gives in greater measure than she receives, and through them 
her character and her emotional life come to maturity. 7s. 6d, 


Emmeline Morrison 


Author of ‘‘Inverarden” (10th thous.), ““Countisbury” (12th thous.), etc. 


CARLA’S MARRIAGE 


FMMELINE MORRISON’S new romance, Carla’s Marriage—in which 

she continues the story of the two principal characters of her previous 
novel, Galeeta, from the time of their marriage—will be welcomed by her 
large and ever increasing number of readers. 78. Od. 


R. L. Duffus 
Author of “‘ Jornada’’. 
THE SKY BUT NOT THE HEART 


HE time is the present. The moods are of the modern world: farce 

passing into comedy, comedy into tragedy. 
The narrative moves through four scenes: East Georgiana, a not too 
mythical kingdom created in 1919 because two great statesmen used too 
smalla map; the British steamship, Horace Popper, with a patched fore- 
hold ; Exco Island, in the West Indies; and a café in Champs Elysées. 
7s. 6d. 


Bernard Newman 
Author of ‘‘Spy’’, ‘The Mussolint Murder Plot’, etc. 


LADY DOCTOR—WOMAN SPY 


“YOU have discovered a new and very bold technique,”’ wrote one of 

the most famous British authors to Bernard Newman, hero of Spy 
and The Mussolini Murder Plot. Bernard Newman can always be relied 
on for a sensational and thrilling story with strange scenes and stranger 


characters. This new spy story is going to be one of universal appeal. 
7s. 6d, 
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Our “First Novel” Library 


No. 57 


R. W. Barnard 
RANDOM JOURNEY 


ENVENUTO HASKARD was an ordinary young man; that is, he 
had spent most of his life doing ordinary things. 
But one morning, just as he was setting off for his usual holiday at Brighton, 
something happened to him. Instead of meeting his friends at Victoria, 
he bought a car and set off on a journey through the English countryside, 
which led him into curious adventures and encounters with interesting 


people. 7s. 6d, 


No. 58 


L. F. Hay 
IT WASN’T A NIGHTMARE 


EN Beldrum, an ex-Secret Service man, turned successful author 
he expected a modicum of rest and peace. The last thing he had 
bargained for was to be plunged into the most exciting adventure of his 
whole life, but Britain’s loss of an immensely important secret formula put 
him back on the trail of adventure, together with Nigel Blair, a high- 
spirited Hercules of twenty-six. 
An adviser who has read the book in manuscript form is reminded of 
Bulldog Drummond and John Buchan ; another says “plenty of action and 
intrigue, and enough excitement to hold anyone’s interest’’. 7s. Od. 


No. 59 


Sadie Robinson 
BACON AND OLIVES 


N spite of its rare qualities of scene and personality this is Mrs. Robinson's 
first novel. In these days of airy superlatives we do not care to announce 
it as a masterpiece of the first order, but we publish it not only as an 
exceptionally promising first attempt but also in the belief that it will 
be enjoyed as a restrained and entertaining story. 
There are characters in this story who are not easily forgotten, for the 
author has invested them with spirit and the cloak of reality. 
The well-known novelist Naomi Jacob writes: ‘‘I have read it and read 
it carefully. My honest opinion is that it’s an exceedingly good effort 
for a first novel ; is really interesting, moves well and shows great promise 
for future productions.”’ 7s. 6d. 
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Our “First Novel” Library 
No. 60 


Maie Clements 
NOT BY BREAD ALONE 


THE entire interest of this story lies in the development of Sam Harper, 
a Russian Jew. He is such a splendidly drawn character that plot and 

setting fall away before the intense interest of this cold and ruthless 

man who devoted his life to the building of his business. 

His desperate struggle from travelling pedlar to owner of a huge multiple 

store is vividly portrayed, and the pathetic story of his private life and 

its disappointments is painfully revealed. 

Sam Harper is representative of a class and an outlook; his story is 

not only a warning to that class, but also a gripping study of one of its 

members. 7s. 6d, 


No. 61 


Edward Austin 
THORUNA 


WRITTEN partly as a diary and partly in novel form, Thoruna tells the 
amusing and piquant story of Sir Reginald H. , who was ordered by 

his doctor to take a holiday and decided to go on a trip to Sweden. By 

accident he met Thoruna, a bright young thing whose trustee he was, and, 

much to his embarrassment, she decided to accompany him. 

Intriguing, entertaining, amusing, Thoruna possesses the tonic qualities 

of an imaginative holiday record. 7s. Od. 





No. 62 


Bernard Home 
PASSPORT TO DEATH 


[N the first novel class full marks can be given to Bernard Home for this 

excellent story of murder, detection, and mistaken identities. The 

characters ring true: there is no nonsense in the shape of Eastern daggers, 

club-footed Chinamen and so on; the South of France scene is so ably 

described that the reading of this novel is almost as good as a holiday |! F 
7s. 6 
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Love & Romance 
E. W. Savi 


Author of ‘A Fresh Deal’ (6th thous.), '‘The King’s Proctor’ (10th thous.) 


etc 
LICENSED TO KILL 


NOTHER very human story, by this popular author, of a girl’s choice 

between marriage to the man she loves and her duty to invalid and 
aged parents, whom she finds impossible to desert at the close of their 
lives. Until absolved of her responsibilities and filial obligations, she feels 
bound to her home, and heroically sacrifices much to ideals. 
Characterization is again the keynote of this unusual story by E. W. Savi, 
whose understanding of human relationships is the secret of her success 
with her many readers whom she never disappoints. as. Od. 


Marigold Watney 


Author of “All I Ask’, “Mulberry Green’’, etc. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH ANNE? 


HE most urgent question in the household of the Tippetts of Butter 

Steep Rise is “What shall be done with Anne?” She is a highly 
imaginative and sensitive girl and spends her days dreaming over the 
characters she would like to put in her books. At last the book takes 
shape and, under the authorship of Anne La Strange, is awarded first 
prize in a newspaper competition. 
The story of her association with Fiona, Lady Chinery’s daughter, and 
her difficulty in choosing the right lover is frankly romantic. 7s. 6d. 


Dorothy Black 


Author of ‘Someday I'll Find You’’, ‘‘The Loving Adventure’. 


(1) ALL LOVE EXCELLING 


E first met her when a dirty, grimy boy of eight. Her blue frock matched 
her deep blue eyes and her golden curls framed a flowerlike face. Thus 
David Connor, son of a man in prison, first and always remembered 
Rose Dawn. Dorothy Black has succeeded in creating a powerful wist- 

fulness in this charming story of love at first sight. 
First time published. 35. 6d. 


(2) LIFE’S LITTLE DAY 


JANE SCRIVENER lived a quiet and dull life in a small country village 

where her old-fashioned aunt allowed her none of the usual small gaieties 
of existence. Love came to her, but love so hopeless and impossible of 
fulfilment that she despaired of ever knowing its joys. Dorothy Black, 
author of many popular romances, has once again written a pleasant story 
in a light vein. First time published. 35. 6d. 


Page Fourteen 


Love &9 Romance 


Simon Dare 
Author of ‘‘ Forbidden Garden’’, ‘‘So Many Paths’, ete. 


ADVENTURE BEAUTIFUL 


SIMON DARE’S new novel deals with ordinary people who, in spite of 
ordinary lives, find that friendship and self-discipline are things that 
can turn life into a beautiful adventure. The romance which this popular 
author has woven round the lives of her characters is a very charming one. 
7s. 6d. 


Barbara Cartland 
Author of “Dangerous Experiment’’ (7th thous.), ‘Desperate Defiance’ (5th 


thous.) 
SAGA AT FORTY 


BARBARA CARTLAND'S fifteenth novel is concerned with Malcolm 

Worthington who, on his fortieth birthday, finds his freedom by the 
death of his wife, a hopeless inebriate. The story of how he falls in love, 
is disappointed, inherits a Barony and at last finds happiness is a most 
absorbing one. 7s. 6d. 


Lewis Cox 
Author of ‘Pick o’ the Bunch’, ‘‘White Arms’’, etc. 


BANQUET OF LIFE 


ENISE, a mannequin, and Hermione, a typist, are girl-friends sharing 

a flat in a mews. Both fall for film star David Lorel, whom they meet 
at a party. Denise, who attracts him, is aware of the material advantage 
attached to a popular idol, but Hermione secretly adores the man himself. 
Wanting a secretary, David reluctantly engages Hermione, who goes to 
live at his flat, and behind the various stunts for publicity gets to know 
the real man behind the actor. 7s. 6d. 


Margaret Ferguson 
Author of “Property Wife’’, ‘‘In Search of a Man”’, etc. 


RHAPSODY IN GREEN 


MARGARET FERGUSON, rapidly rising author of light fiction, here 
creates all the glamour and excitement of the film studio in telling 
of the struggles of Ann Lee, beautiful film ‘“‘extra’’ who becomes a star. 
She is ‘‘spotted’’ by Mowbray Orford, famous film actor, and his interest 
in Ann causes Claudia Dell, Orford’s leading lady, to adopt a vindictive 

attitude towards Ann in her rise to stardom. 
First time published. 2s. 6d. 


Page Firteen 


Love &% Romance 


Kathlyn Rhodes 


Author of ‘The Will of Allah’ (270th thous.), ‘‘The Golden Apple’ (19374 


hous.), etc. 
pene SILVER MORNING 


(GLAMOUR, intrigue, and romance have always been part of Kathlyn 

Rhodes’s novels, and once again they are displayed in this new story, 
in which, in the romantic words of an Arabic proverb, ‘Silver Morning 
leads to a Golden Noon’’. 7s. Od. 


Anne Hepple 


Author of ‘‘And Then Came Spring’, ‘‘The Runaway Famuily’’ (10th thous.), 


etc. 
RIDERS OF THE SEA 


THROWN together on the same ship, both jilted by those they were to 
marry, both seeking consolation and sympathy from the hurt they had 
received, Joan Hamilton and John Armstrong, ‘Riders of the Sea’, 
became friends after a first preliminary clash. The suggestion of a purely 
business-like marriage is made and both find a distorted consolation in it. 
7s. 6d. 


Oliver Sandys 


Author of “The Curtain Will Go Up’’, ‘The Show Must Go On”, etc. 


PRINCE CHARMING 


[N Prince Charming, one of the most popular authors of popular stories 
has written a most charming story of a girl and the man with whom she 
fell in love and married. qs. Od. 


Joan Kennedy 
Author of “Sylvia Dale’’ (4th thous.), ‘‘Background for Barbara’ (7th thous.) 


EARTHENWARE 


PRINCESS or peasant—where does woman find her real happiness ? 

In this new novel by Joan Kennedy, that question is worked out in a 
compelling manner, showing the deep wells of a woman’s heart, her 
primitive gropings, her claim from life. 

Whether the reader will condemn or sympathize with the heroine depends 
on the point of view, but here is a beautiful story, written with that simple 
charm which is a feature of this author’s work. 7s. 6d. 
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Historical Fiction 


Lion Feuchtwanger 
Author of “‘The Jew of Rome’, “ Jew Stiss’’, 


” THE FALSE NERO 


ROM the dark corners of history, Feuchtwanger resuscitates an almost 

unknown anecdote—the story of one named Terence, who for thirteen 
years after Nero’s death gave himself out to be the Emperor, and who, 
supported by powerful, interested groups, managed to reign supreme for a 
number of years. 
Feuchtwanger’s mastery in translating the past into the present, in the 
light of history, is in this book even more brilliantly evident than in his 
earlier works. 8s. 6d. 


Alfred Neumann 
Author of ‘The New Caesar” 


MAN OF DECEMBER 


A story of Napoleon Ill and the fall of the Second Empire 


MAN _OF DECEMBER begins with the birth of the Napoleonic heir 
in June 1836. Neumann is at his ironic best in such a scene with 
his vivid picture of the agonizing mother and the impatient father, and he 
gives himself an opportunity to make the necessary links with the past and 
the action of the preceding novel. From here on the story traverses in 
detail the political history of France up to the ignominious defeat at ee 
s. 6d. 


Roy Bridges 


Author of “‘These Were Thy Merchants’, ‘‘The House of Fendon’’, etc. 


SULLIVAN’S BAY 

SULLIVAN'S BAY, the original settlement in Port Phillip, Australia, 
provides the setting for this vigorous tale of days gone by. The author 
presents a vivid picture of the temporary settlement under Governor 
Collins, with its mixture of convict and free settlers, militia and officers. 
The atmosphere of those days is so ably portrayed, the characters so clearly 
cut, that the story remains in the reader’s mind long after the last page is 
turned. 7s. 6d. 


Una L. Silberrad 


Author of ‘‘Saunders’’, ‘‘The Strange Siory of the Falconer Papers’, etc 


SUN IN NOVEMBER 


is a story of a claim to a fortune based, indirectly, on the most 
“romantic actual claim of the 18th century, and also of the affairs of 
the great Banking House of Thorne’s in Gracechurch Street—and a good 
many other things besides. Romantic, exciting, Sun in November is 
likely to be one of Una L. Silberrad’s most popular romantic adventure 
stories. 7s. 6d. 
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Historical Fiction 


Hermann Kesten 
SPANISH FIRE 


The story of Ferdinand and Isabella 


JHE marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella united the kingdoms of Aragon 
and Castile, forming the future Kingdom of Spain. During their reign the 
Inquisition was instituted and was used by Isabella as an economic and 
political instrument. Many notable events took place, and among them 
not the least was the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. 
Isabella was a very realistic woman, and her reforms and activities, apart 
from the slaughter of the Jews, helped to make the Kingdom of Spain out 
of a conglomerate of small States. 8s. 6d. 


Blair Niles 


Author of ‘‘God’s Century’’, etc. 


DAY OF IMMENSE SUN 


HIS story runs the gamut of drama, from the childish worship of a caravan 
boy who adores a little girl of noble birth chosen to become a Virgin of 
the Sun in the convent at Cuzco, through the growth of that love, until 
the girl, for all her vows, at last is kindled; from the simple life of 
shepherds and peasants, through the complexities of plot and counter-plot 
in the family of the Inca, on to the invasion of the Eupire by the Spaniards. 
7s. 6d. 


Arthur Hardy 
THE SPLENDID ADVENTURER 


HIS historical novel opens in Dorset in 1650 with the birth of John 
Churchill, son of Winston Churchill, who started as page in the court of 
Charles. His career is a most fascinating one, for Marlborough was the 
trusted servant of three sovereigns and an innovator in military operations. 
7s. 6d. 


J. G. Sarasin 
Author of ‘‘The Pirate’s Pack’’, ‘‘Across the Border’’, etc. 


THE MAN FROM TROY 


N her new novel, J. G. Sarasin presents a vivid and powerful story con- 

cerning Epeus, who, during the siege of Troy, was instrumental in 
bringing about the tragic death of the young Trojan Prince Astyanax. 
Filled with remorse, Epeus is given immortal life to atone for this, and we 
follow his adventures through the changing centuries up to the French 
Revolution, when Epeus, in saving the young Dauphin of France, finds 
fulfilment. 7s. 6d. 


Page Etghteen 


Thrills & Adventure 
Dennis Wheatley 


Whose work is now obtainable in fourieen languages 


Author of ‘The Forbidden Territory” (21st imp.), “The Devil Rides Out’’ 
(15th imp.), “They Found Atlantis’ (10th imp.), “Murder Off Miami” 


(60th thous.) 
THE SECRET WAR 


OULD you murder a man if, by that crime, you could prevent a 

war? The ‘Millers of God’’, all normal law-abiding citizens, were 
prepared to do so, and this story tells how the call came to one of them. 
Scene after scene of exciting action carry the reader from Long Island 
to Paris; from dusty Athens to the flaming heat of the Red Sea; right 
up to a surprising and magnificent denouement. 7s. Od. 


Captain A. O. Pollard, V.C., M.C., D.C.M. 
Author of ‘The Death Game’’, “Murder in the Avr’, etc. 
HIDDEN CIPHER 


HIS is the story of Roger Fawcett, who was sent to Austria on 

behalf of the Foreign Office to collect the plans of a patent anti-aircraft 
gun which had been invented by a Czechoslovakian professor. The 
author rushes his characters about in fast aeroplanes, plunges them into 
thrilling escapades with dastardly enemies, and, not content with writing 
a brisk, unflagging, exciting tale, adds the never-failing element of 
romance. 7s. 6d. 


Andrew Soutar 
Author of ‘‘The Perverted Village’ (4th thous.), ‘‘Robert Harlow's Wife” 


(5th thous.), etc. 
OSTRICH MAN 


‘THIS is a drama of unreasoning fear featuring the ‘Ostrich man” who 

was pursued all over the world by a phantom that courage could have 
defeated, hiding his head in the sand in a vain hope that he would escape 
the torture of his own conscience. Here is a powerful human story that 
moves with great speed from the first page to the last and leaves the 
reader dazed by the unexpectedness of its denouement. 7s. 6d. 


Henry Herbert Knibbs 
Author of ‘‘Partners of Chance’, etc. 


THE TONTO KID 


A ROARING tale of a young desperado. Pete is as attractive a young 
hero as ever rode the range. His story is an unbroken series of thrills 
shot through with the dry wit and keen sense of character that make 

Knibbs’s books something more than mere ‘Westerns’. 
First time published. 3s. 6d. 
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Detective & Mystery 


Peter Drax 
Author of ‘‘He Shot to Kill’, “Murder by Chance”’ 


MURDER BY PROXY 


“NAY ambition is that one day I may write a crime story that will read 

as though it really happened,’’ wrote Peter Drax to his publishers. 
From the reviews of his first two novels the critics appear to have vied 
with themselves in praising the convincing quality of this brilliant author's 
work. It is suspense and realism that count most in a thriller, and Peter 
Drax’s new novel has them both to a remarkable degree. 7s. 6d, 


J. F. W. Hannay 
Author of ‘‘Gin and Ginger,”’ etc. 


MURDER OF ME 


T is not usual for the ‘“‘corpse’’ in detective stories to turn detective. 
Caleb Sagg is only a potential corpse, for, with the discovery of a suicide 
letter signed by himself, he, with the iron success of everything he under- 
takes, sets afoot a plan to detect his ‘““murderer’’. 7s. 6d. 


Hans Possendorf 
Author of ‘“Damballa Calls”’ 


THE 77th DAY 


ANS POSSENDORF is the Edgar Wallace of Germany with some 
thirty novels to his credit. Those who have read his latest novel are 


unanimous in pronouncing it a most striking and exciting piece of work. 
7s. 6d. 


Charles Francis Coe 


Author of “G-Man” 
RANSOM 


ALEC DAVERS, thief who works alone, plans a “‘perfect’”’ kidnapping 
and executes it perfectly. But the unexpected happens; he is con- 
victed of another crime and thrown into a Canadian gaol for twenty years. 
When he comes out he discovers that the underworld has changed, has 

been modernized, and the powerful, deadly gangs are in the saddle. 
First time published. 25. 6d. 


Charles Francis Coe 


Author of ‘‘Ransom’’, etc. 
G-MAN 
ERE is the inside story of the illegal booze racket, showing how it is 
made and marketed. 
There are tense and thrilling moments galore as the bitter struggle between 
the world’s greatest ‘‘Crime Crusaders’’ and the world’s most vicious 


criminals is fought to the last murderous spurt of machine-gun fire. 
First time published. 2s. 62. 
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Detective {SF Mystery 
Gilbert Frankau 


Author of “Farewell Romance’ (32nd thous.), “Three Englishmen” (37th 


thous.) 
EXPERIMENTS IN CRIME 


EN a world-famous novelist ‘‘takes to crime’ the experiment is bound 
to be an interesting one. Gilbert Frankau, however, is no mere novice, for 
apart from his absorption in crime fiction he has attended all the sen- 
sational trials of recent years and has reported one for a leading daily 
newspaper. 
A glance at the contents of this remarkable new volume reveals Gilbert 
Frankau’s versatility. Whether blackmailing in St. John’s Wood, mur- 
dering at the Magnificent, forging, robbing, or investigating a case of arson, 
he is always convincing. 7s. 6d. 


Bruce Graeme 
Author of the ‘‘Blackshirt’’ novels (over 500,000 sold) 


MYSTERY ON THE QUEEN MARY 


ONCE more Bruce Graeme has featured his famous detective characters, 

Inspector William Stevens of the C.I.D. and Inspector Pierre Allain of 
the French Sdreté Nationale. While the characters and dramatic plot 
are entirely imaginary, the details of the actual voyage are authentic, and 
vividly portray the tense atmosphere on board, thus making the book 
an unusual and realistic one. 7s. 6d. 


Hugh Clevely 
Author of ‘‘Amateur Crook’’, ‘‘Dark Eyes and Danger’, etc. 


DEATH’S COUNTERFEIT 


THIS is a highly original thriller. It contains passages which will make 

the blood of the most hardened thriller fan run cold, and it is written 
with the vigour and sense of character which have placed Hugh Clevely 
in the first rank of thriller-writers. as. 6d. 


Clive Ryland 


Author of ‘‘The Blind Beggar Murder’’ (2nd thous.), ‘‘Death Serves a Fault” 


(2nd thous.). 
DEATH AT SCREAMING POOL 


‘THE peace and quietness of the riverside village of King’s Seaton are 

rudely shattered when the murdered body of a well-known theatrical 
producer is found in a chest on board the barge Arrow. Inspector Winslow 
arrives on the scene a few minutes after the discovery of the crime, to 
find himself confronted with a very puzzling case. Motives seem to 
abound, but so, unfortunately, do alibis. And what is the meaning of 
the little flag found in the dead man’s hand ? 7s. 6d. 
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Biography & Autobiography 


Grant Richards 
A. E. HOUSMAN : 


A personal record 


FrEW people enjoyed any intimate friendship with Professor Housman, 
; one of the greatest of classical scholars and a poet secure of lasting 
ame. 

The author of A Shropshive Lad and Last Poems was popularly believed 
to have been an unapproachable recluse who lived in a lonely world 
of his own. This was the legend about him. How far was it true? Mr. 
Grant Richards, who published A Shropshire Lad and Last Poems and 
knew Professor Housman intimately for many years and travelled with 
him at home and abroad, answers the question in this book. It is a 
human and intimate account of the author’s long association with a man 
who was only known to most people as the author of A Shropshire Lad. 


Demy. With a frontispiece. About 12s. 6d. 
Ss. P. B. Mais 


Author of ‘“‘England’s Pleasance’’, ‘‘England’s Character” 


ALL THE DAYS OF MY LIFE 


[T is no exaggeration to say that S. P. B. Mais must have brought home 
the beauties of the English countryside to thousands of people. His 
books are the stories, one might almost say the diaries, of his travels 
over the country, whose joys few people can express more happily. His 
autobiography is a volume that will thus appeal to thousands, repre- 
senting, as it does, the life story of a man to whom the pleasures and 

beauties of the English countryside mean so much. 
Large Demy. About 16 illustrations. tos. 6d. 


Dr. A. Cecil Alport 


Author of “The Lighter Side of the War” 


THE HOUSE OF CURIOUS 


[N this interesting and readable book Dr. Cecil Alport, author of a most 
entertaining book on the War, tells of his adventures and association 
with his father, his own experiences as a doctor, and describes his medical 
student days with considerable ability. Amusing stories and absorbing 

reminiscences are features of a sane and well-balanced piece of writing. 
Large Demy About 16 illustrations. 18s. 


James Royce 
| STAND NUDE 


‘THIS is the forthright and very human autobiography of a man who 
began life in the humblest circumstances and was engaged in a number 


of odd jobs. 
For its rare qualities of naturalness and truth this autobiography will be 
read as a human document far above the average. Demy. 8s. 6d. 
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Biography §5 Autobiography 


The Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P. 
MEMOIRS 


‘THESE two volumes of Memoirs are more than an autobiography. 
They are an indispensable authority on the origins and rise to power 
of the Labour movement in Great Britain, written by one of the few 
remaining leaders who has been in the fight from the beginning and 
who has never turned traitor to those who placed him in authority. 
Rightly or wrongly he has stood by his guns. 
The story in itself, of such a phenomenal rise to fame, would be as fascinat- 
ing and vital as any reader could desire, but added to this is the epic of 
Labour’s rise from street oratory to Parliamentary power, and told in the 
words of one of its greatest supporters. 
To be published Autumn 1937. 
Two volumes. 16 illustrations. Large Demy. 18s. each 


The Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas 
MY STORY 


JN this full and frank diary there is revealed the character and the story 
of one of the most outstanding public figures of modern times. Mr. 
Thomas’s unique royal reminiscences; the intimate anecdotes of the 
ex-errand boy who became the friend of kings ; the secrets of the industrial 
crises of the past forty years; the story of his almost incredible years 
on the railway, are all related in one of the most amazing and dramatic 

life-stories ever written by a figure of national importance. 
23 Illustrations. Demy. 15s. 


Pierre Dreyfus 
DREYFUS: HIS LIFE AND LETTERS 


HIS remarkable biography which throws so much new light on the life 
and trial of Dreyfus is divided into two parts. The first, which 1s by 
his son, is an account of the case up to Dreyfus’s release from Devil’s 
Island and his second condemnation. It contains a most important 
selection of letters from Dreyfus to his wife (and vice-versa) and to Dreyfus 
from various celebrities. 
The second part is the pathetic and tragic story of the case from the 
second condemnation at Rennes in 1899 to his final acquittal in 1906, and 
is written by Dreyfus himself. 
Large Demy. 23 tllustrations. 18s. 


J. Wentworth Day 

Author of ‘A Falcon on St. Paztl’s’’, etc. 
LADY HOUSTON 
MR. WENTWORTH DAY has written not only a gracious tribute to, 
but also a remarkably fascinating book about one of the most remark- 
able women of modern times. It is intimate, revealing, and contains many 
stories and details of the life of one of the Empire’s most faithful servants. 
Demy. About 16 illustrations. 155. 
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Biography ¢» Autobiography 


Sir Frederick Hobday, c.M.S., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 
REMINISCENCES 


_... FREDERICK HOBDAY is Honorary Veterinary Surgeon to the 
King ; late Principal and Dean Royal Veterinary College and Honorary 
Consulting Veterinary Surgeon to the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land. His life has been spent, one might almost say, in the service of 
animals. His reminiscences contain many stories and a great deal of 

information about his most interesting life work. 
Large Demy. About 16 illustrations. 18s. 


Mohammed Essad-Bey 
REZA SHAH 


RREZA SHAH, the Persian Peter the Great of today, must be com- 

paratively unknown to English readers, but his story makes fascinating 
reading in spite of its obscurity. The author depicts the amazing feudal 
chaos of old Persia; Reza’s coup; the farcical Constitution ; the crush- 
ing of feudalism, and Reza’s cnormous achievements on the scale of 
Alexander the Great. Large Demy. About 20 1llustrations. 18s. 


Basil Maine 
Author of “‘Our Ambassador King” 


THE BEST OF ME 


BASIL MAINE is well known as an essayist, critic, novelist, and orator. 

In 1933 reviewers throughout Europe and America were unanimous 
in acclaiming his biography of Sir Edward Elgar as a ‘‘brilliant achieve- 
ment’. More recently his biography of the Duke of Windsor achieved a wide 
success. He has written brilliantly of the many personalities he has met 
and the interesting life he has led. Large Demy. 16 tllustrations. 18s. 


William Boyer 
THE ROMANTIC LIFE OF 
MAURICE CHEVALIER 


THIS is essentially a sympathetic study and as such will appeal tremen- 

dously to thousands of fans. From a very early age and in his many 
curious jobs Maurice was always wanting to sing and dance, and in this 
charming story of his life a very vivid picture is presented of the vicissi- 
tudes through which he passed and, later, of the glamorous life that 
became his. Crown 8vo. 23 tllustrations. 8s. 6d. 


Pane Teaoastar Gasew 


Biography (3 Autobiography 


Frank Swinnerton 
Author of ‘‘The Georgian House” (42nd thous.), ‘‘Elizabeth”’ (15th thous.), etc. 


SWINNERTON : AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


N 1917 Frank Swinnerton became known all over the world with the 
publication of Nocturne, which has been translated into every European 
language except Spanish. His list of novels is imposing ; he is well known 
as a Critic and as an expert on the publishing trade, in which he has 
enjoyed a wide experience. His life and his books radiate a sane and 
balanced philosophy which, indeed, is the keynote of one of the most 

entertaining of literary autobiographies. 
Demy. 9g illustrations in collotype. tos. 6d. 


W. B. Maxwell 


Author of “Himself and Mr. Raikes’’ (10th thous.), ‘“‘We Forget Because We 


Must” (61st thous.., ete. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ME. W. B. MAXWELL is a son of the famous Victorian novelist, 
M. E. Braddon, and although reared in the literary atmosphere of 
her home, it was not for a good many years after growing up that he 
became an author himself. 

Those literary abilities which have made W. B. Maxwell one of the most 
important novelists today have perhaps never been better displayed 

than in this remarkable autobiography. 
Large Demy. About 8 illustrations. tos. 6d. 


Felix Weingartner 
BUFFETS AND REWARDS 


A Musician’s Reminiscences 

EINGARTNER is, of course, one of the greatest conductors and 
composers of our time and amongst lovers of music has admirers all 
over the world. In his book he paints vivid portraits of some of the 
outstanding figures in the sphere of music. He knew both Wagner and 
Liszt and was a friend of Brahms. Large Demy. 17 tllustrations, 18s. 


Theodore Christy 
HORSE AND HOUNDS 


Random recollections of a Gentleman Rider and Master 
of Staghounds 


BESIDES being Master of the Essex Staghounds, the author was also 
a great steeplechase rider and had many successes at Hunt point-to-point 
meetings. During the war he did splendid work supplying the Army with 
horses from Essex. A great sportsman and known to all the sporting 
world, Theodore Christy has written the most fascinating and delightful 
book, full of good stories and reflecting a witty and refreshing personality. 
Large Demy. 16 illustrations. 155. 
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Biography {F Autobiography 


Lord Ormathwaite, G.C.V.O. 
WHEN | WAS AT COURT 


]N this Coronation year there is widespread interest in everything 
connected with the Court. What goes on behind the scenes; how are 
the historical and glamorous ceremonies arranged ? These are questions 
which fascinate everybody. Now they are discussed in detail in this inti- 
mate book by Lord Ormathwaite, who from 1910-1920 was Master of 
the Ceremonies. No servant of Sovereigns knows more about Court 
ceremonial than Lord Ormathwaite, and in these reminiscences of a 

long life at Court, he tells us much about it. 
Large Demy. About 16 illustrations. 18s. 


Sir Sam Fay 
THE WAR OFFICE AT WAR 


‘THE author’s acquaintance with the War Office extends from 1886— 
when as a young railway official he endeavoured unsuccessfully to find a 
regiment which the Government had mislaid—to the final stages of the 
Great War, when he was Director-General of Movements and Railways 
and a member of the Army Council. 
As a Civilian at the War Office, Sir Sam Fay had a unique opportunity 
of forming an unbiased opinion upon the bitter wartime controversy 
between soldiers and politicians. This opinion he expresses in no uncertain 
terms. Large Demy. 16 tllustrations. 18s. 


Countess Nostitz 
(Madame Lilie de Fernandez-Azabal) 


ROMANCE AND REVOLUTION 


ORN in Hamburg, Iowa, the author of this book soon manifested a desire 
for the stage. These gay reminiscences of her theatrical and private 

lives are immensely entertaining. 
Large Demy. 15 illustrations. About 15s. 


Herman Finck 
MY MELODIOUS MEMORIES 


HERMAN FINCK, renowned wit and British composer, writes brilliantly 
and with a sharp wit of music, writers, clubs, hotels, and, of course, 
the stage. Large Demy. 47 illustrations. 18s. 
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Historical Biography 
Bernard Falk 


Author of “‘He Laughed in Fleet Street’, ‘‘The Naked Lady’’, ‘‘Rachel the 


Immortal” 
“OLD Q.’S’? DAUGHTER 


ERE, for the first time, is told the amazing history of the strange family 
to whom the nation owes the wonderful treasures to be seen at Hertford 
House. No small part of Mr. Falk’s achievement has been to solve the 
multitude of riddles arising out of the disputed parentage and behaviour 
of the different characters. 
Mr. Falk has been specially privileged to search the archives of the Wallace 
Collection, and he is indebted to many of our Peers for hitherto unpublished 
letters throwing light on the obscure history of a family which, at one time, 
aspired even to the throne itself. 
Large demy. Frontispiece in colour, 34 illustrations. 18s. 


IN PREPARATION 
Bernard Falk 
A sequel to “‘He Laughed in Fleet Street” FIVE YEARS DEAD 


Humbert Wolfe 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


HUMBERT WOLFE has made a brilliant and original film version 

“of incidents in the life of that immortal character, Cyrano de Bergerac 

Mr. Wolfe’s scenario is based upon Edward Rostand’s play, ‘‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac’’, which took Paris by storm when it was produced. 

Mr. Wolfe has written a long and provocative introduction to the book 
which is certain to be the subject of considerable discussion. 

Demy. About 8 tllustvations. 10s. 6d. net 


Bruce Graeme 
Author of ‘‘The Story of St. James's Palace’, etc. 


A CENTURY OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 1837-1937 


THIS fascinating anecdotal story of the Palace contains a short sketch 

of its history prior to 1837, and a fuller account of the Anecdotes and 
vivid Personalities connected with it since it became a Royal Palace. The 
story is brought up to 1937. Demy. Illustrated. 35s. 6d. 


Bruce Graeme 
Author of ‘‘The Story of Buckingham Palace’’, etc. 


THE STORY OF WINDSOR CASTLE 


BRUCE GRAEME, who has written such widely praised books on 
Buckingham Palace and St James’s Palace, has now turned his atten- 
tion to another Royal household. The result is a most interesting and 

picturesque account of England’s most famous castle. 
Large Demy. Illustrated. {1 Is. 
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Historical Biography 


Catherine Drinker Bowen and 


Barbara von Meck 
‘‘BELOVED FRIEND”’ 
The story of Tchaikowsky and Nadeja von Meck 


HERE is the truth about the great composer. A book based on con- 

versation with a direct descendant of Nadeja von Meck, who founded 
the Moscow Conservatory of Music and befriended and inspired Tchaikowsky 
during the most creative years of hisstormy life. This wonderful biography 
is a fascinating and revealing account that cannot be overlooked by any 
music-lover. Demy. About 8 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


Ralph Straus 
A HISTORY OF LLOYD'S 


NE of the most brilliant critics of our day, gifted not only with rare 
critical acumen but also with a witty and pungent pen, Mr. Straus’s 
excursion into a fasincating subject is an event of importance. To the 
ordinary man Lloyd’s is a synonym for efficiency, but the reader is here 
taken far afield and is shown how from the humblest beginnings ina 
London coffee-house, this great company, linking land and sea in a world- 
wide net, has become a household word from John o’ Groats to the Horn. 
Large Demy. About 20 illustrations. About £1 Is. 


Joachim Kuhn 
PAULINE BONAPARTE 


ROM the age of sixteen, and possibly earlier, Pauline Bonaparte’s 
whole life was taken up with the “‘seizing of hearts’. A “gold-digger’’ 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, she was beautiful but never 
sentimental, which was perhaps the secret of her many amorous successes. 
Joachim Kihn has brilliantly re-created a vivid and colourful life about 
which little has been written. Large Demy. 13 tllustrations. 18s. 


Meriel Buchanan 
ANNE OF AUSTRIA: The Infanta Queen 


HIS romantic biography tells the story of Anne of Austria during 
the first years of her marriage to Louis XIII of France, when, to dis- 
tinguish her from Marie de Medici, the Queen Mother, she was always 
known as the Infanta Queen. 
Young, radiantly lovely, spoilt by her father, Philip III of Spain, Anne 
found her position in the Louvre, with its intrigues and cabals, almost 
intolerable. Large Demy. 16 tllustrations. 18s. 
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Hutchinson’s Royal Books 


In these unique volumes the reader will find intimate and charming details of 
the lives of their Majesties and theiy children. Each book has been carefully 
brought up-to-date, and forms, we believe, the perfect gift for this Coronation 
Year. 


Lady Cynthia Asquith has written an entirely new and authentic bio- 
graphy of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth. It will be published in March at 
7s. 6d. Illustrated, 


Lady Cynthia Asquith 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


ER intimate and authentic life story from childhood up till today 
told with the personal approval of Her Majesty. 


Demy. 32 illustrations. 35s. 6d. 


Taylor Darbyshire 
KING GEORGE VI 


AN intimate and authoritative life of His Majesty the King, by one 
who has had special facilities, published with the approval of His 

Majesty before his accession and brought up to 1937. 
Demy. 32 illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


OUR KING AND QUEEN 


AN authentic and authoritative story of the life of their Majesties 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth, revised and brought up to 1937. 
Large Demy. 65 illustrations. 53s. 


Lady Cynthia Asquith 
THE FAMILY LIFE OF HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


WRITTEN and published with the personal approval of Her Majesty. 
Size 103 x 7¢ wns. About 60 tilustrations. 2s. 6d. 


Basil Maine 
Author of ‘“The Best of Me’’, ““Ourv Ambassador King’, etc. 


THE UNCROWNED KING 


EING an account of the Duke of Windsor’s life and service as Prince 
of Wales and King Edward the Eighth. Demy. 32 tllusivations. 3s. 6d, 
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Travel, Adventure & Sport 


‘*H W’”’ and Sidney Hay 
AIR OVER EDEN 


HERE are many books of travel, but this is an exceptional one. The 
aim of the authors has been to write a modern air book about Iraq, 
a country richer in historical associations than almost any other country 
in the world. The authors describe the country as seen from the air, and 
they also give a fascinating outline of its history, which began with two 
people in the Garden of Eden. Large Demy. 69 illustrations. 18s. 


William Courtenay 
AIRMAN FRIDAY 


S a complete vade-mecum on aviation this book can have no rivals, 

but it is written by a journalist, in fact the Evening Standard Aviation 
Correspondent, and the popular element has consequently not been 
overlooked. Mr. Courtenay has many amusing and amazing stories to 
tell of his wide experience in modern flying. 


Demy. About 16 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


Christopher Sidgwick 


Author of ‘German Journey’. 


WHIRLPOOLS ON THE DANUBE 


WHIRLPOOLS ON THE DANUBE is an account of a journey made 
through some of the Danube countries of Europe during the summer 
of 1936. Large Demy. 39 Illustrations. 18s. 


W. Robert Foran 


Author of ‘‘Malayan Symphony’’, ‘A Cuckoo in Kenya’, etc. 


CHANGING HORIZONS 


MAJOR FORAN started his travels abroad nearly forty years ago, 

long before the vogue of the “luxury cruises’. His wanderings 
have taken him far and wide on the Seven Seas, both on and off 
the beaten tracks. Seldom has the same ground been covered more than 
once. His progress was unhurried, so unusual opportunities came in his 
path for seeing places and things which are not generally in a traveller's 
itinerary. Large Demy. 63 illustrations. 18s. 
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Travel, Adventure &3 Sport 


Skipper Orsborne 
THE VOYAGE OF THE “GIRL PAT”’ 


DURING the early summer of 1936 the whole world was amazed and 
gasped at the daring of Skipper Orsborne and his crew. The story 
presented an amazing epic of sheer adventure which will go down in 
history as a great Saga of the Sea. 
Sensation follows sensation in this extraordinary story in which the 
Skipper tells how, with only a sixpenny atlas for chart, and a match-stick 
for sextant, he and his crew sailed across the Atlantic. 
The tale of how they bluffed an agent to secure repairs and fuel and 
even handsome tips for themselves, how they ran aground and starved, 
played the mandoline with sharks as an audience, 1s a stupendous one 
unparalleled in its sheer daring and gallant pluck. Their adventures are 
legion, but there is laughter mingled with the anguish of these stirring 
pages. Demy. 17 wllustrations. 8s. 6d. 


Patrick Balfour 


Author of “Society Racket’, ‘‘Grand Tour” 


AN AFRICAN TRAVEL BOOK 


MR. PATRICK BALFOUR is no ordinary traveller, for, as Society 
Racket proved, he has a profound knowledge of human nature and 
1s yet able to write racily about it. His ability to write amusingly and 

intelligently will be once again proved with this new African book. 
Large Demy. About 20 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


Bruce Harris 
A BOOK ON THE AUSTRALIAN TEST TOUR 


HERE is no ordinary book telling the secret of So-and-so’s bowling 
or a dry commentary of day-by-day cricket in Australia, but a 
book with more general interest, and written from the picturesque and 

social, rather than the technical, aspect. 
Crown 8vo. About 16 illustrations. 6s. 


Willi Melchert 
FLIGHT ACROSS CONTINENTS 


‘THE author, a German, was put in prison for writing articles about 

Jewish persecution. He was released, but his passport and papers were 
taken from him. This extraordinary book describes his amazing adven- 
tures and experiences in escaping from Germany and travelling to 
England. Demy. 8s. 6d, 
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Travel, Adventure &5 Sport 


H. P. Smolka 


FORTY THOUSAND AGAINST THE ARCTIC 
Russia's Polar Empire 


H P. SMOLKA, the well-known journalist, whose recent articles in 
"The Times on Arctic Siberia have aroused such widespread interest, 
has now written a most important and extraordinary book. Last summer 
he started his journey by ice-breakers and aeroplane to Northern Asia 

and the islands in the Polar Sea. 
During the last four years the Russian Government has embarked on the 
great scheme of exploiting the vast natural resources of Northern Siberia, 
establishing a sea passage round the Arctic coast of Asia, and a short cut 
from Europe to America in the form of a Trans-Arctic air line. There are 
probably few people who were aware of these developments before 
Mr. Smolka’s recent journey and the subsequent publication of his articles. 
Demy. About 70 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


Paul Schebesta 
Author of “Among Congo Pygmies’, “‘My Pygmy and Negro Hosts’’ 


REVISITING MY PYGMY HOSTS 


Translated by GERALD GRIFFIN 


[N his two previous books Paul Schebesta has shown a deep insight into 

pygmy customs and ways of life.. In this fascinating new book the 
author continues, in more intensive form, his investigations into pygmy 
culture. Large Demy. 53 wIllustrations. 18s. 


Dr. Felix Maynard and Alexandre Dumas 


Introduction and notes by JOHANNES C. ANDERSEN, Chief Librarian, 
Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington, New Zealand. 
The translation by F. W. REED. 


THE WHALERS 


NFORTUNATELY we are not able to announce the first translation 

into English of a book by Alexandre Dumas. Nevertheless the impress 
of that great writer is on this book, and it is interesting to discover just 
where his influence changed Dr. Maynard’s pages. 
The book represents the diary of a French surgeon on whalers in New 
Zealand waters during several voyages from 1837 to about 1846. Dr. 
Maynard, a man of great culture and knowledge, tells in full detail and 
with any number of human touches the story of the lives of whalers and 
the killing of whales. Whether describing the natives and their customs, 
the superstitions of his shipmates, or the dangers faced and endured, 
Dr. Maynard is always interesting. Demy. 8s. Od. 
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Travel, Adventure ‘F Sport 
S. P. B. Mais 


Author of “England's Pleasance”’ 


ENGLAND'S CHARACTER 


N this book of Mr. Mais’s recent wanderings round the countryside 
he has not only described fresh places, he has talked with and listened 
to all sorts of Englishmen, from gamekeepers to poachers, parsons to 

tramps, bus-conductors to auctioneers. 
Crown &vo. 15 tllustvations. 7s. Od, 


Dudley Glass 


Author of ‘‘ The Spanish Goldfish’, ‘The Book about the British Lnipwre’’, ete. 


AUSTRALIAN FANTASY 


‘TAKING as his inspiration a gallery of notable photographs, Mr. Dudley 
Glass weaves around them an Australian fantasy. Its lavishly 
illustrated pages conjure up a bushland of strange plant and animal life ; 
paint a scenic wonderland of blue mountains and golden beaches and sun- 
burnt pastures ; shown from a new angle a young country at work and at 
play. The story begins among Stone Age aborigines, and ends with a 
cavalcade of progress in ultra-modern cities. A colourful Australia is 
captured in this series of admirable camera-studies accompanied by their 

complementary pen-pictures. 
Size t1in x 8in. Beautifully Illustrated. tos. 6d. 


Lieutenant T. Wewege-Smith 
AIR MERCENARY 


THE purpose of this remarkable book is to describe Lieutenant Wewege- 
Smith’s amazing experiences as an airman with the Bolivian forces 
during the war in the Chaco between Bolivia and Paraguay. Fact is again 

proved stranger than fiction—and infinitely more thrilling. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. 


Susan Noel 
SQUASH RACKETS FOR WOMEN 


JN the last few years the game of squash rackets has rapidly increased 
in popularity, particularly for women players. Susan Noel’s book comes 
therefore at an opportune moment. Women who have achieved a fair 
competency at the game and those who are only just beginning will find 

it a source of invaluable help. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 
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The Coronation 


Lewis Broad 
CROWNING THE KING 


“CORONATION DAY is going to be a day to be remembered for a 
lifetime. For on that day King George will, with Queen Elizabeth, ride 
in state to Westminster Abbey to be crowned the undoubted King of this 
realm.’ 
Thus the opening words to this fascinating and extraordinarily interesting 
book in which the author tells the history of coronation and kingship from 
ancient times. He has sought to give an account of the coronation 
ceremonies which shall be clear, accurate, and readable. It has been his 
aim to present the knowledge of historians in a form which young people 
can read and follow. He also sketches the life of the King and the circum- 
stances leading up to the Coronation. It isa knowledgeable book, written 
for the purpose of explaining the significance and details of the Coronation 
to the countless thousands whose interest it will be. 
Crown quarto. Four colour plates and 


16 black-and-white tllustrations. 55. 


Lewis Broad 
AN A.B.C. GUIDE TO THE CORONATION 


‘THIS book is indeed a happy thought of Lewis Broad’s, for this year 

everyone will want information on such an important subject. It has 
been concisely drawn up, and on account of its size and price is a book that 
should be in everyone’s pocket. Crown 8vo. About 20 illustrations. 6d. 


W. S. Shears 
Author of “This England’ 


THE CORONATION OF THE 
KINGS OF ENGLAND 


[IN This England Mr. Shears showed himself to be a man with a very 

deep knowledge of English customs and places. His book was a master- 
piece of patient research and careful selection of material. In his hands 
the stories of the Kings of England become not only interesting, but 
also lose that film of unreality with which countless educational works 
have endowed them. About 3s. 6d. 


Sepp 
REX, THE CORONATION LION 


‘THIS delightful book of the Adventures of Rex, who comes down 
ftom his place m front of St. Martins-in-the-Fiekl for the Corona- 
tion, will amuse grown-ups and children. His ancient enemy, the Unicorn, 

ig also in Town on Coronation Day, and the fun is fast and furious. 
Illustvated. 35. 6d. 
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Essays & Belles Lettres 


Marjorie Bowen 
Author of ““Dickon’”, “The Viper of Milan”’, etc. 


SUNDRY ESSAYS 


10s. 6d. 


Lord Hewart 
(Lord Chief Justice of England) 


COLLECTED ESSAYS AND OBSERVATIONS 


A® one of the most prominent personalities in England today, Lord 
Hewart, of course, needs no introduction. A very full life has accorded 
him little time for the gentler art of writing, but the essays which he 
has chosen to publish have been widely read and appreciated, and this, 

his latest volume, will appeal to many readers. 
Demy. With a Frontispiece. 0s. 6d, 


Christopher Howard 
PHYSIC AND FANCY 


THERE are many wise and amusing statements in this physician’s note- 
book. The author has jotted down random thoughts and statements on 
all manner of things, and uses, often very skilfully, medical facts to 
illustrate the points he wishes to make. 
It is indeed a book of parts, for mingled with sound medical advice is a 
rare and sane philosophy of life. Readable, interesting, and bearing 
comparison, in its form, with the famous Nolebooks of Samuel Butler, it 
forms a curiously unusual and inspiring piece of work. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


Criminology 


Edward Grice 
GREAT CASES OF SIR HENRY CURTIS BENNETT, 
K.C. 


R. GRICE has succeeded not only in putting on record a series of 
remarkable pen pictures of Sir Henry Curtis Bennett, but also in 
collecting a number of most fascinating and interesting cases. There 
are stories of murder, robbery and violence, and the sensational trials of 
the men and women concerned. Throughout the book there runs the 
vein of masterful cross-examination and brilliant handling of witnesses 

that were so characteristic of the great King’s Counsel. 
Demy. 24 tllustvations. 3s. 6d. 
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Miscellaneous 


Paul Popper (Ed/‘ed by) 
THE YEAR ILLUSTRATED 
1936 IN PICTURES 


ONE of the most remarkable book values ever offered. The breathless 
panorama of many world events pictured in a beautifully produced 
volume. And eminent authorities discuss in illuminating little articles 
the significance of such all-important happenings in the march of world 
history. Over 300 unique photographs on fine art 
paper. 96 pp. (14 x 10 ims.) 35. 6d. 


Mrs. Cecil Chesterton 


Author of ‘In Darkest London’’, ‘‘Women of the Underworld’’, etc. 


WOMAN ADRIFT 


N this new book Mrs. Cecil Chesterton has taken the subject of ‘‘Woman 
Adrift’’ and has once again written a most appealing and knowledgeable 
volume. Demy. About 8 illustrations. 10s. Od. 


Martha Blount 
| AM GOING TO HAVE A BABY 


[1 would be difficult to imagine a title that sums up its subject more 
aptly than this. It is, however, necessary to point out the sane anil 
sensible way in which the subject has been treated. It is a plain anil 
straightforward account of invaluable use to every prospective mother. 

It contains advice on matters which, if overlooked, may be disastrous. 
Crown 8vo. About 16 illustrations. Os. 


Collin Brooks 
COMPANY FINANCE 


FAMOUS as a novelist, as a journalist, and as one of the most expert of 

writers on financial matters, Collin Brooks contributes one of the 
soundest and most comprehensive volumes on Company Finance yet 
written. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Anonymous 
CLAIMS OF THE LESSER CREEDS 


HE anonymous editor of this volume is a well-known expert and an 
author of great repute. His collection of the various Creeds of Great 
Britain will be a somewhat unique one supplying a great need. 
The claims in this comprehensive and illuminating volume are set out 
quite impartially, and readers can judge for themselves of their value. 


Demy. About 31 illustrations. tos. 6d. 
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Miscellaneous 


Sir Malcolm Campbell, M.B.E. 


Author of ‘‘The Romance of Motor Racing’’, etc. 


THE PERIL FROM THE AIR 


N The Peril from the Aiy Sir Malcolm Campbell, himself a war-time 

air-pilot, warns the nation of the ever-increasing peril of German rearma- 
ment and the feverish building up of a powerful Air Force which he believes 
is intended for aggression and may have for its ultimate objective an 
attack on the British Empire. 
The reader may not always agree with the conclusions he reaches, but 
the fearless and outspoken manner of stating them must have a very 
strong appeal to every citizen who believes that the best way of averting 
war is to be prepared for it. Crown 8vo. Is. 


Sir Malcolm Campbell 


Author of ‘‘My Thirty Years’ of Speed’, ‘The Romance of Motor Racing’, 


etc. 
ROAD SAFETY 


SIR MALCOLM’S great interest in road and car problems is second 
perhaps only to his interest in motor racing. He has brought his know- 
ledge and experience to bear on one of the most vital problems today. 
The lives of everyone of us depend on the question and no one should 

therefore overlook a book by such an authority. 
Crown 8vo. Illustvated. 3s. Od. 


The Rev. C. W. Hutchinson 


(Vicar of St. John’s, Waterloo Road.) 


SOUTH OF THE WATER 


THIS is one of the most remarkable books ever written by a parson, and 

will, we think, become a “‘best-seller’’. It is the true and frank account 
of the author’s life and work among the poor, not only in the Waterloo 
Road, but at Woolwich. For years the author has ministered to the 
needs of the poor and the destitute, and has brought religion into direct 
relation with life—made Christianity real and practical. This parson in 
the slums has written a most powerful human document showing how 
‘‘the other half” struggle against every kind of difficulty and try to live. 
There has been no book like it since Hugh Redwood’s famous God in 
the Slums. Crown 8vo. About 6s. 
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Technical & Scientific Publications 


THE READING AND WRITING 


OF ENGLISH 
With a foreword by F. R. Leavis 
E. G. BIAGGINI, M.A. 


Author of ‘English in Australia” 


“MR. BIAGGINI’’—writes Dr. Leavis—‘‘shows how, in what spirit and by 

what methods, a serious education at any level from the higher school- 
forms upward would set to work. The methods he illustrates are flexible 
and suggestive ; they admit of all kinds of developments and correlations. 
The training in taste and judgment that he exemplifies is designed to 
engage upon the real interests and the everyday experience of the pupil. 
It might, in connection with literary studies, lead continuously on to 
advanced literary criticism; but it points immediately outward to 
everyday living.” 224 pages. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ESSENTIALS OF MODERN MEDICAL TREATMENT 
Vincent Norman, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
256 pages. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. mel. 


THE MAKING AND MOULDING OF PLASTICS 
256 pages Med. 8v0. 50 india ea 
CUSTOM {iS KING: 


Essays Presented to R. R. Marett 
Edited by L. H. Dudley Buxton 
256 pages. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. nel 


HEAD, HEART AND HANDS IN HUMAN EVOLUTION 
R. R. Marett 
200 pages. Demy 8vo. os. 6d. net 


RACE, SEX AND ENVIRONMENT : 
A Study of Mineral Deficiency in Human Evolution 
J. R. de la H. Marett 
324 pages. Large Demy. Illustrated. 215. net 


INSULIN : 
Its Production Purification and eheccics) Action 
. D. W. Hill, B.Sc. (Bris.), Ph.D. (Liv.), Lecturer in Chemistry, 
Univ. of Exeter, Specid] Lecturer in Organic Chemistry, 
Univ. of Bristol, 
and F. O. Howitt, M.Sc., F.1.C., Ph.D. (Load.) 
240 pages. Demy 8vo. Photomicrograpls and Tables. 128. 6d. net 


FOUNDATIONS OF SHORT-WAVE THERAPY 


Dr. Ing. Holzer and D. Med. Welssenberg 

Translated by Justina Wirson & C. M. Dowse 
230 pages. Med. 8v0. 53 Ilhsstrations and 10 Tables. 12s. 64. nes 
[Continued on opposite page 
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Recent Publications (continued) 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF Bia age en 
- D. Nosworthy, M.A., M.D., B.Ch. 

With Foreword by 1. w. ” MAGILy 
220 pages. Crown 8vo. Illustvated. 128. 6d. net 


PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY 
H. R. Hewer, A.R.C,8., D.1.C., M.Sc., F.L.S. 
120 pages. Crown Bv0. Illustrated. 53. net 


BOILER FEED WATER TREATMENT 
F. H. Matthews 
256 pages. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s, 6d. net 


SEX DIFFERENCES AND ANIMAL 


COLOURATION 
Edited by J. R. de la H. Marett j. C. MOLONY 


(Late of the Indian Police) 


N the study of life, no Jess than in other intellectual pursuits, it is a rare 

thing to find a live interest in theory wedded to a masterly command of 
fact. Moreover, in the recent history of biology, the lure of the micro- 
scope has served to intensify this inevitable division between the outdoor 
man of action and the indoor man of thought. 
By presenting Major Molony’s life’s work to the educated reader, the 
publishers believe that they can thus help to break down this barrier that 
has stood in the path of science. Yet it is not only to the scientific public 
that this book will appeal. Both the junior subaltern fingering his virgin 
rifle and the seasoned sportsman with a mind well stocked with memories 
of his own adventures will equally well enjoy this well-marshalled synthesis 
of observations and experiences obtained among the game animals of 
India. Similarly, lovers of the English countryside are offered the chance 
to see it afresh through the eyes of one for whom nature is no faded fresco 
adorning the walls of an urban existence, but amounts rather to a vital 
drama portraying scenes of intense parental solicitude, alternating with 
battle, murder, and sudden death. 


Demy 8vo. With thirty illustrations by Cherry and John Kearton. 15s. 


IN PREPARATION 


POCKET-BOOK OF ELECTRIC ARC 


WELDING 


KARL MELLER 
Translated by J. E. Webb Ginger 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 8s. Gd. 
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Announcing the new 


DENNIS 


WHEATLEY 


DOSSIER 


Who Killed 
Robert Prentice? 


containing cablegrams, original handwritten 
documents, photographs, criminal records 
and actual clues 





MURDER OFF MIAMI 
(Oth thousand) 


has been begged, borrowed, bought and read 
by hundreds of thousands 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 


“The art of the detective story may indeed have 
reached its grand climacteric in July 1936 with the 
appearance of ‘Murder Off Miami’.”’—Ralph Partridge. 


Publication May 5° / 6 NET 


HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers) LTD. 
32-36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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